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THE CULTURE OF THE POTATO. 
By Mr Towers, C. M. H. 8. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 

“The subject of the potato culture is yet quite 
open to the expetimenter. Experiment on it by 
ail possible_varieties of ways Is our advice; and 
when asufficiency of facts have been collected, we 
shall then, but not till then, be warranted in theori- 
ring on the nature of the potato plant.” It is neither 
loss of time, nor useless repetition, to copy verba- 
‘im the closing paragraph of the editorial note, p. 
110 of the last number, 41; for, by so doing, at- 
tention may be rivetted to a very grave subject, 
ead also to the other papers, in the samé number, 
to which the note refers, 

Considering the admonition to experimentize in 
ill possible varieties of ways as most sound advice, I 
believe that I shall be acting in accordance with it, 
py entering into a detail of the various methods 
oi culture which f have pursued during a period 
of eight or more years, and noting down, as far 
as existing documents permit, the corresponding 
results. I will premise that, previous to 1830, my 
practice was regulated by that of ordinary culti- 
valors in the west ef Wiltshire, where I then re- 
sided; but that subsequently, in consequence of 
the frequent intercourse by letters with the vene- 
nble (late) President of the London Horticultura! 
Sciety, and of receiving numerous varieties of 
wiato from that gentleman, the product of his 
wnunremitting experiments, I altered my prac- 
ie, and have met with great success. At the 
riod when the public press was burdened with 
daring notices of * failure,”? I never saw an un- 
healthy plant, with one most singular exception, 
Which { will, in its place, adduce as such. If this 
anicle fail to announce, or give weight to any 
hew and important facts, it will, at the least, offer 
a pledge of what has been, and may again be 
Successtully attempted. The opinions and theory 
ol the lamented president shall be referred to, and 
thus the reader will be placed in possession of 
some valuable extracts from original letters, which 
we by te esteemed very precious relics, for they 
hey all that remain of one of the most candid, 
r ar uneeliah minds that ever adorned the world 

mee, 
oo cuhivation of the potato, the chief object 
Shar, € the production of the utmost ‘quantity 
bine. mealy substance which constitutes the nu- 
mete tort of the root. This substance was 
om 9 — the farina, a term which, if refer- 
iy hy ne es resembling those of meal or flour, 

_ ae be admitted, because of the total 
“ he eof that peculiar gluten which distinguishes 
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h, on the contrary, are correct terms ; and 


ith 
7 “y remarkable substance the potato abounds, 
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H. Davy, in his agricultural lectures, the follow- 
ing results were obtained :— 


From 7680 parts of potato— 


Of starch (amylum) - - «+ 1153 
Fibrous matter, analogous to starch 540 
Albumen - - - - - 107 

Mucilage, in a state of saturated solu- 
tion - - = ot) (a 312 
2112 

Residue, or loss, must have been worthless 
fluid== ecce e., &'ee* RB 


Thus the starch, to the extent of about 1700 parts 
in 7680, constitutes the chief material of food, be- 
cause the mucilage in solution, represents only 
just so much gum-water, and the vegetable albu- 
men can hardly be admitted to be equal to a like 
quantity of the * white of egg,” animal albumen. 
My own more simple and familiar analysis, de- 
scribed in the ‘Domestic Gardener's Manual,’ 
under the article “* Zhe Potato,” gives, from eight 
pounds of washed, but unpeeled potatoes, finely 
rasped, — 


Ib. 02. 
Of amylum orstarch + - - 1 6 
Of pulp, after pressure byhand - 1 11 
Loss in water, or soluble matters - 4 15 


The amylum, whether it exist in the state of 
powder, or in the form of “ fibrous matter is the 
substance which confers excellence upon the ve- 
getable. Potatoes will grow in any soil, from that 
of the loosest sand, if it be united with some re- 
duced vegetable matters, to the strongest clays of 
agriculture; but what is of still greater moment 
to the subject under consideration-—the produce in 
amount or quality appears to be materially influ- 
enced by local agencies, even in soils.of the same 
constitution., Thus the sands which bring, fine 
mealy tubers in Somefsetshire, fail in other quar- 
ters of the kingdom. Om this ground only.can 
we account for the discrepancy which we meet 
with in the papers of the many cultivators who 
have given publicity to their practice and opinions; 
one asserting that the liglit and dry lands bear the 
best crops, while another maintains, that stiff and 
clayey soils are most congenial. ‘The operations 
of soils, therefore, are contingent ; and it is proved, 
almost to a demonstation, that potatoes which are 
excellent in West Wiltshire, as for example, the 
varieties there termed the “early purple-eyed,”’ 
and the “Princes beauty,” became deteriorated in 
Berkshire, treat them how you may. Lancashire 
is famed for its varieties which boil to a meal that 
crumbles under the fork, and is nearly as white as 
flour, but the varieties change in the midland and 
southern counties. ‘That soil, and routine of cul- 
ture, which produces the strongest haulm, and 
most expansive system of foliage, will yield the 
greatest bulk of tubers; hence the opinion which 
we constantly hear expressed, “that the potatoes 
run away into haulm,” is a fallacy, because expe- 
rience proves, what pliysiology teaches, that the 
tuber is the product of the foliage, by the quality 
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regulated. But experience and facts also demon- 
strate, that when the foliage is rendered too mas- 


sive, and the stems become too high, and there-; centre in the rows, and the rows two {fe 


fore unable to support the weight of a luxuriantly 
rank herbage, the, tubers, though large in size, 
numerous, and weighty, are poor in quality, defi- 
cient of amylum, and frequently hollow. / me- 
dium growth, wherein the balance oi’ strength is 
supported between the stem and leaves, is the re- 
sult of a well prepared and healthy soil, recipro- 
cating with the stimulus of the sun’s rays, and 
the decomposing agencies of atmospheric air, and 
of water. Such a soil will yield sound tubers, be 
it sandy, light, and easily pulverizable, or unctu- 
ous and adhesive. And on these grounds, quality, 
firmness of texture, and mealiness, ought to be 
the standard, rather than weight of tuber. ‘Thus, 
in the west, we find the return from the seed 
sown in the sands, however sound and excellent it 
may be, is still little more than half what may be, 
and is producedin the rich loams of Berkshire. In 
the latter, I have been told of 700 bushels, of 60 Ib. 
each, from the statute acre; whereas I have seen lit- 
tle more than from half tothree-fourthsof a bushel, 
digged up from the rod or perch, in the grey sands 
of Wilts, which is in the p ion of little more 
than 100 bushels per acre. Mr. Knight has cal- 
culated that 1000 bushels, imperial measure, each 
weighing 80 lb., may be produced; and _experi- 
ment goes far to shew what car’be effected. Ne- 
vertheless, take one country with another, the 
utmost average might perhaps be rated at 300 
bushels of ordinary weight, four bushels to the 
sack. ‘I’o conclude this view of the old treatment, 
and its results, it will be only needful to state, that 
potatoes of the smallest médium size, were cut 
into sets, each containing from one to three eyes— 
the rose, or crown ends, being frequently rejected ; 
the sets were then suffered to become dry under a 
shed ; the starch setting and coating the wounded 
suriaces, and the texture becoming soft and flaccid, 
in consequence of the emptying of the cellular tis- 
suie by evaporation. Could robust growth, or large 
healthy produce, be reasonably expected to result 
from treatment so diametrically opposite to sound 
philosophy? Disease, however, is not now con- 
templated—that, perhaps, was pureiy local and 
epidemic; but it were as rational to expect vigor 
and strength by the operation of agents purely 
debilitating, as to hope for great bulk and prolifi- 
city, from mangled fragments of tubers, rendered 
inert by exhaustion. 

My correspondence with Mr. Knight, upon the 
subject of potato-culure, commenced in 1831. A 
letter dated 4th February of that year, is now be- 
fore me, and from it [ extract the following con- 
nected particulars entire. These, I imagine, will 
now prove a source of valuble information to 
others, as they did to me, at the time when I de- 
rived the first correct knowledge of that improved 
culture, which must finally, if it be duly appre- 
ciated, supersede the old and faulty routine. 

“] obtained,” said Mr. Knight, “from the ash- 
leaved kidney, last season (a bad one), a produce 
equal to 670 bushels, of 80 lb. each, per statute 
acre ; and I entertain no coubt of having as many 
this year. To obtain these vast crops of the ash- 
leaved kidney, { always plant them whole, select- 
ing the largest 1 can raise, and from very early 
crops : those ripened early in the preceding sum- 
mer are keptdry. I usually plant them upon their 
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ends, to stand with the crowngend upwards, ,,, 
place them at four inches distance fr — 
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my large potatoes much in the same way, but yi, 
wide intervals, according to the height which 1 . 
stems acquire. 
“Thus { plant ‘Lenkman’s’ potato” ( noted 
variety, then, I believe, the subject of experimen) 
“which grows a yard high, at six inches dista»,, 
from centre to centre, and three feet six inches. ,, 
four feet between the rows; never culiing 4», 
potato, nor planting one of less weight than a 
quarter, but generally halfa pound. By using syep 
large sets, 1 get very strong, and large plants, with 
widely extended roots, early in the summer: and 
I begin working, as it were, with a fiuy-jors, 
instead of a one-horse power. [ do not despair gf 
getting 800 bushels of pototoes from an zcre of 
ground, if I live long enough to see the produce 
of some new varieties, which I have formed, and 
which are of very vigorous growth, whilst the 
do not expend any thing in blossoms. The dij. 


soms take away a good deal of sap, which may te 


better employed in forming potatoes ; and whep. 
ever a potato affords seeds freely I think it almos 
an insuperable objection to it. As a general rule, 
[ think potatoes ought to be planted in rows distay 
from each other in proportion to the height of the 
stems ; the height of the stems being full thre 
feet, the rows ought to be four feet apart, and the 
sets (tubers) of the very largest varieties planted 
whole, never to be more distant from centre {0 
centre than six inches. By such mode of planting, 
the greatest quantity of leaf (the organ in which 
alone the vital nutritive fluid is made) is exposed 
to the light. I have this year obtained many seeds 
of the ash-leaved kidney potato, crossed with 
another early variety, from which I expect sone 
valuable early varieties, though I scarcely hope'o 
get any thing preferable to the ash-leaved, if tia! 
would not wear out.” 

The foregoing passage may, I conceive, be 
regarded as a compendium of philosophical cultur. 
The extract which follows, is from a letter dated 
5th July in the same year ; it contains interesting 
observations on the means to accelerate or retail 
a crop of potatoes. Speaking of the earliest va 
riety, Mr. Knight observed—*The tubers whit) 
have ripened early in one season, are alone prope! 
to plant for a very early crop ; those which have 
ripened late, being not sufficiently excitable, thous! 
more eligible for a late, or rather a moderate 
early crop, the produce of which wiil be prope" 
plant for a very early crop. By attending to thes 
circumstances, and by planting tubers lag? 
enough, and near enough in the row, with prope 
intervals between, according to the height 10% 
attained by the stems, you will be able to obtaia 
much larger crops per acre, than are usually ° 
tained.” 

As respects the age or condition of seed-tuber 
Mr. Knight says—“Potatoes somewht arson 
are quite as good for planting in the following }*"" 
as others; and in some cases, perhaps in mel.) 
better: for, a particular disease, formerly "“ 
known under thename of ‘curl,’ appeared on ree 
raised from mature tubers, and not from (host 
raised {rom immature tubers.” iia ad 

During the years 1830-1-2, Mr. Knight 
raised, by cross impregnation, a great maby 
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.. urteen or fifteen of which he sent to me, 
ai ecimens : they all possessed the characteristic 
7 “k afexcellence, which it was the object of the 
rto attain—that of developing no perfect 
fuwers; the flower-stalk would rise with its germs 
of blossom, but these would suddenly become 
vellow, and fall off, without expanding, conse- 
“yently the plant had all its energies devoted to 
‘he subterraneau expansions. Of the enormous 
-iold of several of these vazietics, I hold by me the 
‘etten proofs. One which was numbered 4, Mr. 
Wis 7 
Knight states to have produced 23 cwr. 1 qr. 76lb. 

eracre ! 
A With these, and other facts before me, it was 
natural that a course of experiments should be 
‘mmediately instituted ; and these have been per- 
sisted in, With some modifications to the present 
jay. My practice, therefore, difers from that of 
every ordinary cultivator, and its results, which 
will now be stated, cannot be reckoned unsatisfac- 
wry. Ihave not, however, adhered rigidly to the 
estem of Mr. Knight, in planting entire tubers, 
because it sometimes required more seed-stock 
than could at all times be conveniently spared. 
But there are cases which require certain modes 
of practice, and these ought to be clearly under- 
stood by those who cultivate several varieties. A 
few lines will render this sufficiently clear. 

Every county has its own peculiar favorites ; 
and local names are applied, which make it diffi- 
cultto identify varieties. All persons, in England 
atleast, appear to understand and appreciate the 
qualities of the early ash-leaved kidney potato, and 
herelore 1 assume it as a standard for the treat- 
ment of varieties intended for the earliest summer 
supply of the table, rejecting as irrelevant to the 
present inquiry, any reference to artificial excite- 
nent, either by frames and glasses, or by warm 
beds of fermenting materials. 

The growth of every plant must imply the pro- 
duction of heat, and of this heat there are ample 
sources to be found in the decomposition of water, 
and vegetable or animal matter in the ground, by 
he agency of that enormous volume of the elec- 
rc elementary fluid, which holds the constituents 

Of those substances ina state of natural union. 
In planting the ash-leaved kidney, it is my prac- 
lice 10 provide for early developement, and ample 
securty irom spring frost, by digging trenches six 
or eight inches deep, and nearly a foot wide, 
throwing the earth in the form of a ridge on either 
‘eof the trenches. Into the soil, at the bottom 
' each trench, three or four inches of half decom- 
sed stable manure, with leaves, used for linings, 
are digged, and then a little light earth, if required, 
‘raked in, sufficient to leave the surface, when 
a about four inches below the level of the 
_ . The ash-leaved potato has very few 
at wey it is desirable never to cut it into 
tah potato is pressed into. the soil, upright, 
oe ie: eing uppermost, and the potatoes stand- 
PM, sear asunder, according to the directions 
a i night. Karth from the ridges is drawn 
etsionall ee to the depth of an inch, and oc- 
ieee’ y halt an inch of sified ashes, or of light 
frat erat 1s superposed, thus making the 

> tO. an inch and a half deep. 
tts fy a rare we to place the | otatoes, or 

laced : ve inches below the surface of level 
"wep When the shoots appear, to draw earth to 
ms. But by the trench-planting, which 
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may be performed in March, or even earlier, the 
crowns and advancing buds are quite sufficiently 
protected irom the frost, unless it happen to be of 
very severe character, and then an inch or two of 
light litier may be laid in the trenches. The 
great mischel, however, which belals the earliest 
plots, is occasioned by frostsin May. . Now, the 
trenches afford protection to the tubers, while un- 
der ground, and as soon as the shoois are seen 
above the surface, fine earth is raked or hoed 
from the rdges, so as to cover the first develope- 
ments. As the shoots advance again, more earth 
is drawn down, till at length, the trenches being 
filled, the level of the surface is again produced, 
and with it a sufficient and ample depth of earth 
is afforded to the tubers, and their fibrous pro- 
cesses. All then that remains to be done, is to dig 
the ground between the rows, to the depth of three 
inches, sufficiently to give freedom, and openness 
of:texture. I am averse from ridging and earth- 
ing-up, as Lcan see no utility init, and never once 
found an additional potato from its adoption. | 
have seen whole ranks of potatoes blackened by 
the frost of an hour or two ; and even in the pre- 
sent season, have been told that great destruction 
was produced by the frost of the 16th of May. 
My thermometers gave proofs of at least six de- 
gtees, but the potatoes remained safe ; and if any 
persons be inclined to cavil against the practice re- 
commended, [€can only, in self-defence observe, 
that frost has never hurt me ;—my potatoes have 
lost no shoots, have run their course uninterrupt- 
edly, and have evinced neither failure nor disease. 

In 1836. March 16 to 19.—Kour rows were 
planted, in trenches between single asparagus 
rows, and about eight feet asunder; they yielded 
723 |b., from 123 Ib. of seed-tubers. 

n 1837. March 3 to 7.—Twelve pounds were 
setina sifgle trench, twenty-four yards lon 
abreast, and four feet in advance of a wall, with an 
aspect south by east. From this row weré digged 
72\b., of excellent flavor. In planting this variety, I 
have never been very: particular as to the direction 
of the rows, but have placed them widely asunder. 
The yield has rarely exceéded six times the weight 
of'theseed. There are so:few eyes. in this potato, 
that extensive herbage cannot be expected. In- 
deed, on some occasions, blanks were observed; yet 
a progeny of potatoes was found to have been pro- 
duced, without the protrusion of any superficial 
herbage. It is, however, of great moment to pro- 
tect the foliage from frost, as soon as it becomes 
visible, because a shoot lost cannot so readily be 
re-supplied, as it is by other varieties, prolific in 
eyes. [am aware that I have trespassed consid- 
erably upon the time of the reader, on a subject 
not’ strictly connected with the farm; yet it ap- 
peared essential not to overlook the garden varie- 
ties, in an article which is designed to furnish a 
standard of comparison. I pass, however, to the 
store varieties, without further remark. 

Winter potatoes.—Such are all that are not 
digged for use tll afier Michaelmas, and of these 
every county, nay almost every parish, has its own 
peculiar favorite. Some, however, are in prime 
condition before, and two months subsequent to 
Christmas, while others ought not to be cooked 
till April. [lately cultivated a round potato, which 
bore the title of Cornish rough-red. It was hard 
as a cricket-ball, and almost as round, and never 
started an eye till June, while it remained out : 
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the soil. ‘The pushing of the eyes affords a pretty 
correct guide as respects the time when a potato 
is in season, and when it ought to be planted. 
If during the winter, the tubers be kept in a dry 
cave or pit, where the utmost degree of equable 
cold can be maintained, consistent with the exclu- 
sion of actual frost, the quality and flavor will 
remain more pure than when they are covered by 
any moist or fermentable material whatsoever. 
If, under this simple, unexciting treatment, any 
variety protrude its eyes, that variety is not a 
keeper. This is the only complaint which can be 
advanced against that truly excellent, and widely 
cultivated potato— 

The Early Shaw.—Its skin (testa) is of pale 
buff, covered with a rough, russety membrane, 
and herein it differs from the Champion. Both of 
these capital varieties possess the defect or vice of 
blossoming and fruiting copiously ; yet they are 
too finely-flavoured to be rejected. In all countries 
there are kidneys—red, white, or mottled, which 
possess qualities adapted to soil and atmosphere ; 
but with the exception of Mr. knight’s crossed 
seedlings (of which the Downton Yam is a fine 


specimen), [ know of none that cast the blossom-’ 


buds ere the flowers expand. 

All these medium and long keepers are furnish- 
ed with a number of eyes, distributed over the 
greater part of the surface, yet abounding most at 
that end which is opposite to the point where 
the organic process, or funis entered, which sup- 
plied the tuber with nutriment derived from the 
parent stem. The end where the eyes are chiefly 
congregated, is termed the rose, or crawn, while 
that which was connected with the. parent, is 
termed the raot-end. Many persons reject the 
former, believing that it produces too much heuim. 
But the fact is, that as in the shoot of'a tree, iffone 
or two good buds break, they push on, leaving the 
inferior buds silent and unexcited. Thus, reject- 
ling the’root end, it is advantageous to cut a large 
potato that abounds with eyes, into sets, to com- 
prise hot fewer than two, nor more than three 
eyes ; and in cutting, to distribute the crown eyes 
fairly, as may be, among other eyes situated be- 
low them, by making the onts in a diagonal direc- 
tion, [ know, by experieiice, that Mr. Knight 
acted upon sound and secure principles, when he 
recommended the planting of entire tubers, be- 
cause he knew well that.an ample yield might be 
assured, one. or more of the eyes of each being 
certain to break. Moreover, in the event of that 
shoot or shoots being cut off by frost, other eyes, 
till then inactive, would be ready to produce suc- 
cessional shoois. 

Two facts of importance in physiology, now 
present themselves to our notice: First, All the 
eyes of entire potatoes do not push at one time, 
therefore it is a mistake to suppose, that a plot 
becomes crowded by useless haulm, if the pota- 
toes be planted whole. gain, persons have im- 
agined, that weakness of the root is occasioned by 
the destructive action of' frost upon the earliest 
shoots ; this also is a mistaken notion, for, if any 
eyes remain unexcited in the tuber under ground, 
the loss of one shoot is speedily supplied by the 
substitution of another. ‘Time indeed may, to a 
certain extent, be sacrificed, but that is all. Of 
this any one may convince himself, by endeavor- 
ing to exterminate a straggling potato; he may 
hoe, or pull off the first shoots, and think his 








ground cleared of the intruder; but ina w 
two, the spot will be again occupied, ang 
be perceived, that nothing short of the com let 
removal of the tuber can prove eflectyal, Mocs 
with one or two eyes, have been planted and 
have sent up ail their shoots, then the destructi 
by frost may prove fatal ; but it may happen hee 
a shoot shall appear to be killed to the ground 
and yet produce a fruitful plant, though late jy the 
season, from embryo eyes seated around the seq 
near its point of emersion from the potato, —’ 

Since it appears a demonstrable fact, that whole 
potatoes rarely develope all their eyes, it becomes g 
question of economy, whether it be not better 1. 
plant cud sets of the keeping varieties, May 
persons cannot spare a large stock for seed. ang 
in that case, it wil be prudent to employ sets, wig 
two or three eyes, taking especial precaution tg 
guard the plants from late frosts, and promotiy 
the utmost activity of vegetation, by a wise ays. 
tem of culture; the general principles of which 
are found in the extracts before given, from the 
letters of Mr. Knight. 

‘These principles refer chiefiy to the influence of 
light upon the foliage, and it certainly is a fact, that 
by making the rows in the direction of north and 
south, the sun at mid-day shines along the entire 
line, exerting his greatest power of attraction, in 
a way which tends to retain the upright position 
of the haulm. But there are other considerations 
which refer to soil and nutriment, and these must 
be always kept in sight. 

The texture of the soil should be naturally free, 
if possible ; but as the desirable medium is not al- 
ways at command, it will be prudent to set up heavy 
land in ridges, during the autumn, to expose a 
great surface to the frost. The manure required 
should be introduced at the same time, witha 
quantity of seacoal ashes, if obtainable. Sand, 
even in excess, will frequently fail to meliorate 
heavy, binding earth ; but ashes, which containa 
large proportion of finely divided silex, some red 
oxide ofiron,and alittle alkali, produce the happiest 
effects. In alluding to this autumnal preparation, 
I have a double object in view, dependent upoa 
the habits of the potato. ‘The plant affects a light 
and moderately enriched soil, wherein its fibrous 
roots, and tuber-bearing processes may wander 
laterally, but not deeply ; therefore, whether the 
plough or spade be used, the manure ought to be 
blended with the earth prior to its being thrown 
into ridges. that the whole mass may be mellowed 
by the winter’s exposure. Six inches of well labo- 
rated earth, over a more solid subsoil, is amply 
sufficient for the play of the roots, consequently, 
the ridges ought to be raised to the height 0 
twelve inches. After the winter, the soil cann0! 
be too much broken down, nor the manure too int 
mately incorporated with it; but for these purp™ 
ses a dry season should be chosen, otherwise the 
labor of the «previous operations will be thrown 
away, and the main object defeated. I ~— 
that the quality of potatoes is much injured 
strong recent manure, Autumnal preparalie 
effects every purpose ; the manure 1s elaborate’ 
but not dispersed ; it loses rankness, but is broug 
to the condition of what is fancifully called —_ 
a hydro-carbonous substance, brought toa ¢° 
dition which fits it to supply vegetable alien. 
when exposed to the decomposing ceo 
the vital principle, Sands, however, ought 
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‘sed into ridges; they decompose ma- 
to be ralse ont b 
; rapidly, and whatever organic substances 
pled to them in autumn, should be placed 
= inches below the surface. It has been 
ois conjectured, that the straw to be con- 
eal to manure ought, as far as is possible, to 
be brought from land of an opposite quality: 
thus, i it be intended to meliorate a poor and 
candy earth, the farmer should endeavor to ob- 
in his straw from situations where the staple 
astrong or clayey loam. Facts are wanting to 
astablish the implied theory, but it merits investi- 
ven customary, as before observed, to keep 
ihe seta till much of the moisture had evaporated, 
and the substance became flaccid ; this drying is 
perfectly needless, and may prove detrimental. 
It has been a regular practice with me to plant as 
wanted, fresh from the knife, row by row; and 
in order to absorb the moisture which exudes 
om the divided cellular substance, and at the 
same time to prevent the attacks of grubs and sub- 
erraneous vermin, the set has frequently been dip- 
ped into powdered lime, fine ashes, plaster of Paris 
(gypsum), as conveniently at hand. The lime 
has been recommended, and certainly no mischief 
ofany kind has resulted from the practice. My 
potatoes, in garden, or field, have always done 
well, excepting, as I stated, in one solitary instance, 
of which the following is a faithful narrative. 

A few potatoes, with a dark mulberry-coloured 
kin, but extremely white pulp, were planted, asa 
ial. From two or three, a number was raised 
suficiently to plant one row, in the spring of 1835. 
(othe same bed, and not four feet distant, ano- 
her variety was set, at the same time, and in the 
ame way. The plants of both rose without fail- 
we; but when the purples had attained the 
ieight of six inches, the foliage lost the healthy 
we; it first changed to a purplish-green, then 
led off to a sickly yellow. The ground was 
hoed, lightened by the spade, and every common 
: means was resorted to, but vegetation could not 
bestimulated—the plants died ; and at the season 
of digging, not a vestige of a potato remained,— 
the destruction was total. As every other variety 
remained healthy, and yielded fairly, and as the 
soll appeared in good condition throughout the sea- 
Son, no one existing or traceable circumstance 
lended in any degree to elucidate the mystery. 
T have never seen nor heard of that variety 
‘ince; and it is just possible, on the theory of Mr. 
‘night, that its term of life was come, and eztinc- 
] tion the consequence. 

wire potatoes were used by me during two or 

® Seasons subsequent to the receipt of Mr. 
— § specimens, and I selected tubers, of the 
’ — weight of four ounces, always placing 
iano ee and regulating the rows, and the 

bets us etween the tubers, by the ordinary 
es on haulm. As the stems advanced, 
ee rawn against them, till at length it form- 
4 : plete ridges, a foot high on the two sides. 
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i, heal crops invariably resulted from powerful and 
nt e me growth ; but the yield never correspond- 
$, it aver the great bulk of seed-tubers planted, for 
. we ies about a six-fold proportionate increase. 
nt trop » 3 Ib. were set in a row five yards long, the 
of Phere rene would weigh about 48 Ib. In 1835 
of tion of h practice of planting sets, with the ex- 


those varieties, early or medium, which 
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are naturally furnished with but few eyes, situated 

about the crown. JI found the yield to be quite 

equal to that obtained from entire tubers, so that 

the weight saved was strictly an economy ol seed- 

stock. | believe this remark may be applied even 

to ash-leaved kidneys, wherein the lower, or root- 

ends, have very seldom any good eyes ; and that 

of the rose ends, with an inch of the pulp of the 

potato below, were cut as sets, two-thirds of the 

substance of tubers might be saved for the table ; 

but the experiment remains to be tried. From 

the annexed statement of the plantings and pro- 

ceeds of 1837, some opinions, however, may be 

formed on the subject ; and if ash-leaved potatoes 
can thus be economized, a considerable saving of 
expense will be effected, as the dealers sometimes 
demand ten or twelve shillings per bushel (olien 
not weighing above 52 |b.) for seed potatoes. 


Experiments of 1837. 


1. A long, medium early potato, a variety of 
kidney, which assumes curious twists, and curv- 
ings. The tubers become very large occasionally, 
but appear to be always of superior quality. This 
potato is good at any season, from the time of 
digging, in September, to June following. There 
were planted, in trenches, 26 Ib. of whole pota- 
toes. 

12 |b. in the garden, between March 30, and 
April 5. 

14 |b. in an orchard plot, April 6 to 8. 

The total yield from these 26 |b. was 354 Ib. 


2. Inthe orchard, at different dates, between 
April 8 and 24.— 

Early Shaws, chiefly cut sets of 4 oz. tubers, 
two and three eyes, limed; a few 2 oz. whole 
tubers, were used separately—total 30 Ib. 


The crop was digged, November 6.—weighed 
520 Ib. 


3. Downton Yams.—(Knight’s). The seed 
from three or four years succession, in my own 
garden, or field. Cut into two and three eyed sets,. 
22 Ib. 12 oz. 

ee digged at the same period as the shaws 
—215 Ib. 


4, Early Champions.—Their first crop, being 
anexchange witha person whose soil is extremely 
diflerent from mine. Sets cut by division of the 
tubers ‘rom the crown to root end, picking out the 
central eye, and after liming, laying the cut sides 
downward, so that the broad surface of eyes lay 
uppermost, 

Sown April 20. 13 lb.—Yield in November, 
150 Ib. 


5. 4 reddish-brown white mealed-kidney, which 
I have reason to believe was originally brought 
from Wales, by the late Pascoe Greenfell, Esq., 
new to me at this planting ; received from a dis- 
tance. The eyes are numerous, and pretty equal- 
ly distributed ; therefore the potatoes were divided 
transversely, so that there were crown-end and 
root-end sets in different rows. The actual com- 
parative result was not, however, ascertained, be- 
cause the man employed, did not notice the mar- 
kers, at the time of digging, and mixed the whole 
crop. By this oversight, | am prepared only to 
state, that from 24 Ib. of these kidneys, I obtained 
a return of 356 Ib. 











It is now lefi to the experience of the reader to 
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determine whether these crops surpass those of 
common culture; and it remains to observe, that all 
the early varieties were trench planted, and among 
those, I includethe first variety of kidney, at the 
head of the list. ‘The keepers (2-5) were planted 
row by row, during the process of digging and the 
rows generally four feet asunder. Thus the ground, 
which had previously been under broccoli, was dig- 
ged to the extent of five feet; then a line being 
siretched, a drill-trench was chopped down with the 
spade, drawing the loosened soil forward six inches 
deep. ‘The sets were herein deposited, five or six 
inches apart, and were covered with earth made 
very fine and light ; then another space was digged, 
anda second trench struck out and planted. I have, 
in the present season, made a further improvement, 
by sprinkling an inch-deep layer of light hot-bed 
manure, over the surface of the ground which 
covers the tubers ; thuseach row is clearly marked, 
the soil protected, and enriched, to the width of a 
foot, without bringing manure into contact with 
the potatoes. After a time, when the haulm has 
become six inches high, the intervening spaces 
are fork-digged, or the soil otherwise, by hoe or 
spade, rendered light; the fittle manure which 
remains is thus intermixed with the surface, and 
about two inches of earth is drawn over it, and 
against the stems on each side; this is all the earth- 
ing Tallow. ‘The soil remains loose and free at 
top, over a more solid stratum beneath. This is 
the actual condition the plots are in at the moment 
of writing (July 29). 

It has been conjectured by many, who have 
accordingly adopted the practice, that potatoes 
may be planted year after year in the same land. 
{ have never risked the trial to an extent sufficient 
to decide the question, and, indeed, the diflerence 
of soil would at once throw an obstacle in the way, 
which could not be surmounted ; but as far as I 
have seen, a loam constituted as mine is, does not 
appear to bring two successive crops of the same 

otato to a corresponding degree of perfection. 

t is not to be doubted, that all plants convey into 
the soil matters either gaseous, fluid, or solid—for 
the odor diffused will prove the fact to a demon- 
stration; therefore, without dwelling upon the 
theory of radical, fecal exudation, or claiming the 
admission that, by analogy, whatever a plant 
throws off from its system cannot become salubri- 
ous food for another of its own species, it certainly 
appears reasonable to vary the crops according to 
the order of rotation, either in the field or garden. 
{ have acted by this principle, and, whenever it 
has been in my power, have planted one or other 
of the cabbage family after potatoes. 

But in reasoning by the rules of rotation, we 
must not be led away from particular facts. The 
tubers of the potato-plant do not appear to derive 
support from the soil, they being appended to pro- 
cesses which are conduits of supply downward or 
laterally from the leaves and stem ; the sap-fibres 
which convey the fluids upward are wholly inde- 
pendent of these processes. Just in proportion to 
the amplitude of foliage, duly exposed to the sun 
and air, is the bulk of the crop; hence, although 
manure, or humus, becomes decomposed by the 
action of the proper roots, and is by them convey- 
ed in the form of raw sap to the herbage, the 
ground does not become impoverished by the po- 
tatoes themselves, however numerous they may 
be, they being organic bodies (propagines), or sys- 
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tem of life—a congeries of new plants imbeddes 
a pulpy and amylaceous mass, which hag no, : 
nection whatever with the soil. Hence, algo ~ 
potato is thus viewed as a product of the leaive 
becomes the recipient of the exudation, which 
thus prevents from contaminating the groyp, . 
any considerable extent; and thus, upop . 
theory of fecal exudation, the potato may be olan. 
ed year afier year on the same spot of groypj 
with comparative safety, but by no means adyay’ 
tageously. 

Little remains to be said. The crops I have 
produced, and their excellent quality, prove, tha 
the rows may stand widely apart, and thus larnich 
ample space for the horizontal expansion of the 
radical processes, without causing any diminution 
of the yield ; for what is lost in space one way, js 
made up by the proximity of the sets in the tows 

The loam (as a stapie, naturally) is composed 
chiefly of a gritty gravel, containing a little chalk, 
more iron, and a moderate portion of aluminga— 
the matter of pure clay ; its vice, is the condition 
of the sand, or siliceous constituent, which renders 
it binding, under the influence of a hot sun, afier 
rain. A perfect loam ‘requires the silex to be ing 
state of minute division. If this fine silex abound, 
even to the extent of five-sixths of the whole bulk, 
leaving the remaining sixth to be composed of 
alumina, sub-oxide of iron, of a light ochre tint, 
and chatk (carbonate of lime,) the loam will be rich, 
unctuous, and of high quality ; but if a consider. 
able portion of the silex is coarse (the detritus of 
gravel), the texture of the loam becomes vitiated, 
and it sets like a brick. ‘Those loams, wherein the 
iron exists in the form of a per-oxide, assume 4 
purple, or red tint; they are abundant in Somer- 
setshire, and are the staple of permanent fertility. 

Agriculture, or the science of cropping and tuta- 
tion, will never be duly understood, till the consi 
tution ofall loams, and their power of decomposing 
manure under the stimulus of the vital, vegetal 
principle be accurately determined by experiment." 


ESSAY ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
{Continued from page 271.] 


Cuap. XII. 


NATURE OF THEORIES. THEORETICAL aud 
GIN OF THE FLOWER. METHOD OF REN- 
DERING BARREN TREES FRUITFUL. 


For the Farmers’ Regist¢'. 


In treating of natural phenomena, we Very ~ 
quently suppose a cause from which they a 
have arisen, and, for the time, considering went 
the true éause, proceed to point out the mance 
which they must have been produced. W ws 
phenomena result so naturally from the sup 


. . Q in- 
cause, as to render it highly probable that it's 
we 
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* When Mr. Towers was explaining the ese 
of the Egrostis segetum, in p.89, of this volume, 


° ing an 
expressed a doubt of the insect described ethis 
grostis. It is but justice to Mr. Towels be he has 
opportunity of stating, that from the facts ry? asett 
since furnished, regarding the character © it jg the 
he described, we are quite satisfied that © 
JEgrostis segetum, and no other.—Ep1te®- 
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jeed the true cause, we call the supposition a the- 
. where they do not thus naturally result, but 
iii, without doing any great violence to reason, 

"be considered as resulting from the supposed 
may we term the supposition a hypothesis. 
and hypothesis do not differ trom each 
ther in their essential character, but only in their 
ieatee of probability. A hypothesis may be 
Looked upon as a probable theory; or a theory, as 
, very probable hypothesis. When we account 
jr any phenomenon, by tracing it to the cause 
supposed in theory, and assigning the manner in 
which it must have been produced, in case the 
supposed cause be the true one, we are said to 
reat the subject theoretically. Such is the mean- 
ing of these terms, when strictly used in treatises 
ganatural science. Wesometimes, though more 
rely, use them in a looser way ; meaning by 
theoretical reasoning, the assigning of a cause, 
and tracing out its operation, in general, when the 
cause is known to be the true one, as well as when 
itis only a supposed one. It is so much easier to 
remember any number of facts when we have in 
this way connected them together, than it is 
without such connexion, that these suppositions 
are found to be of essential service to the student, 
both in acquiring the facts in the first place, and 
inretaining them afterwards. And beside this, we 
may almost always, by reasoning upon our sup- 
position, ascertain facts, which were not known 
before. If our supposed cause so nearly resembles 
the true one, that known effects seem naturally to 
arise from it we might conclude a priori that other 
elects which would arise from the true cause, will 
sem naturally to arise from our supposed one; 
and that thus, even though our supposed cause be 
not the true one, we might, by reasoning upon it, 
earn facts of which we should otherwise remain 
n ignorance. And such is found to be the fact. 
There is no truth more clearly taught, by the his- 
‘ory of natural science, than that theory and hy- 
pothesis are two of the most efficient instruments 
which man can make use of, in extending his 
knowledge of nature. Much objection is often felt 
anlexpressed against theoretical discussions, from 
4 misapprehension of their true character. ‘The 
wientific writer in advancing a theory, and tra- 
cig out its application to the subject in hand, does 
lotintend, that it shall be received as a constitu- 
ent part of our knowledge of nature, or that it shall 
be placed upon a footing with the facts of science ; 


- only as something which may be supposed, 


- 


cause, 
Theory 


knowledge, and to be used for increasing the 
amount of that knowledge. Whether the theory 
shall, in the end, turn out to be true or not true, so 
na as It agrees well with known facts, it may be 
Wed with great effect in extending our knowledge 
of nature, We should always, however, remem- 
7 that it is nothing more than ‘a supposition ; 
and of course, hold ourselves in readiness to give 
up, the moment 
' advanced, 


mitt thought it advisable to say thus much 
ry ™ subject, as I purpose, in the present chap- 
teeno eve, the commonly received hypothesis 
wank the origin of the flower. I should leave 
a fa amination of the ower incomplete, as well 
. a give some information respecting it which 
tang ous, and of considerable practical impor- 

*, should I pass on without giving, at least, 


ot the purpose of jacilitating our acquisition of 


amore probable supposiiion is 
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an outline sketch of this theory. Ifany one will 
advance a more probable theory, or one, which 
agrees better with known facts, [ for one, will give 
up the present theory, so soon us! am satisfied 
that such is the case. 

This theory may be briefly stated thus: A flower, 
and all that springs from it, is nothing more than 
a transformed branch, including under the term 
branch, not ty the axis or stem, but also its 
appendages, the leaves. Thistransformation is sup- 
posed to take place by the abortion, degeneration, 
or adhesion of the diflerent plants of a branch. In 
supposing the transformation to be effected by the 
operation of these three several causes, we are not 
assigning any other causes than those which we 
see in operation every where around us. The term 
abortion, would seem to mean, that a part soon 
afier its original formation, became deformed, and 
ceased to have the power of further developement; 
but such is not the sense in which botanists use 
it. ‘*By abortion, they mean, the non-appearance 
ofan organ at the place where one would expect 
that it would appear, and where, in fact, it would 
be found if the structure were regular.” Instances 
of abortion in the,organs of vegetables, must be 
familiar to every one at all in the habit of ob- 
serving nature. Degeneration, consists in a part 
being less fully developed than is natural. De- 
generation is a much more frequent source of al- 
teration in the appearance of plants than abortion. 
That the different parts of'a plant may degenerate, 
we have proof in the falling off both in quality and 
quantity of those which are cultivated by man,when 
they grow in circumstances unfavorable to their 
full developement. The operation of this same 
cause. may often be detected, where at first 
thought we wotld not suspect it. The thorns on 
a wild crab apple-tree, are nothing but degenerate 
branches ; that*such is the fact is proved by an ex- 
examination of their position and structure. They 
are situated just at the points at which branches 
would normally have appeared. ‘They always, 
whilst young, bear leaves,and these leaves are situa- 
ted with respect to each other just as the leaves on 
a branch are. But the most satisfactory proof is 
afforded in the fact that when one of these trees is 
removed, and placed in circumstances more favora- 
ble to its growth, not another thorn will be pro- 
duced upon it, and often its old thorns will be 
converted into true branches. Adhesion, or the 
growing together of parts, is a much more common 
source of alteration, than either of the other two. 
Of the operation of this cause we have instances 
in the accidental growth together of two cucum- 
bers, or of two apples, or of two or more siems 
which have sprung up very near to each other. 
Indeed the life of every grafi depends upon its 
adhesion to the stock. In assigning abortion, 
degeneration, and adhesion as causes by which the 
transformation of a branch is effected, it is evident 
we are not assigning causes which are merely sup- 
positious ones; but such as we do, in fact, see in 
operation around us. 

But are the changes, which it is necessary that 
a branch should undergo, in order to be converted 
into a flower, such as we ever see to take place 
in plants? In answer to this question, it might be 
sufficient simply to mention the well-established 
fact that any branch of a steril tree may be made 
to produce flowers and fruit by removing a ring of 
its bark near the point at which it is inserted in 
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the stem, and this afier the leaf-buds have begun 
to be formed. Or, to state the case a little differ- 
‘ently, but in a way in which it has often been 
put to the test of experiment, and uniformly with 
the same eflect—two young apple trees may be 
growing side by side, trees which if left to them- 
selves will never bear fruit before the 7th or 8th 
year; if from one of them a ring of bark be re- 
moved near the root, and not from the other, the 
succeeding summer the first will bear flowers and 
fruit, whilst the second will not; and the flowers 
and fruit of the one will be found on just those parts 
‘of the stem where branches have grown on the 
other. Now this effect will be produced if the ring 
of bark is removed alter the buds have begun to 
be formed. In this case it is evident that those 
‘buds which in ordinary circumstances would have 
produced branches, have been actually converted 
into flowers and fruit. 

Let us now inquire what are the changes which 
it is necessary that the leaves should undergo in 
order that they may be converted into the different 
organs of the flower and fruit. In order that a 
number of leaves may be converted into a calyx, 
a change in position is necessary, and generally a 
slight change in form. If we take two pairs of op- 
posite leaves, and suppose the internode, or part 
of the stem which intervenes between them, to be 
destroyed, or what amounts to the samé thing to 
fail to be produced, we shall have four leaves 
occurring ina circle around thestem. Let these 
undergo a slight transformation, and they will form 
a four-sepaled calyx. If we suppose them to ad-' 
here or grow together at their edges, for a part of 
their length, instead of a four-sepaled calyx, we 
shall have a four-parted one. In order that anum- 
ber of leaves may be converted into a corolla, a 
change in color, and the same changes in position 
as in the case of the calyx, are necessary.. A petal 
is nothing more than a refined leaf. Of the ne- 
cessary changes in color, we have many instances 
in those organs which still remain leaves. Tie 
upper leaves of the balm (melissa) are always 
colored. The.upper leaves of love-lies-bleeding 
(amaranthus melancholicus), are ofien of as deep 
and beautiful a crimson as the flower itself. It is 
not an uncommon thing in the tulip, to see one of 
the leaves growing near the flower, variegated 
with the same rich colors as the flower itself: In 
‘order that a leaf may be converteddnto a stamen, 
itis necessary that the expanded parts of the leat 
on each eide of the mid-rib should be abortive, and 
that the end of the mid-rib itself, should be devel- 
oped so as to form an anther; and pretty much 
the same changes are necessary in order that a 
leaf may be converted into a pistil. . The change 
of stamens into petals, and of petals into stamens, 
is one which very frequently occurs. The rose has 
naturally but four petals, or flower-leaves, as we 
see in the wild-rose and eglantine. All our double 
roses have been produced by the conversion of'sta- 
mens into petals. It is very common thing to see 
a double rose with 30 petals ; of these 30, 26 are 
metamorphosed stamens. In fact, in the double 
rose, we may ofien find the stamens only about 
half metamorphosed; having their anthers perfect 
but their filaments devetoped as petals. In some 
plants, this doubling proceeds so far that not only 
the stamens, but the pistils also, are converted into 


pentotemmon, five sepals, five petals, four 
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we find the pistils actually converted jn 
From the very centre of this curious flower 0 

and sometimes two perlectly formed green ‘vn 
make their appearance, by their position indicating 
that they are metamorphosed pistils, We “8 
times meet with more remarkable trana{o 
than these. In one instance, I have seen a stem 
growing from the very centre of a double roge and 
bearing a second rosé upon ils extremity, Php 
germ of a pistil is the carpel, or fruit in the jngj. 
pient stage of its growth. Of course, in the 
conversion of a pistil into a leaf, we have jp fac 
at the same time an instance of the conversion of 
a carpel into a leaf, Thus it will be seen tha jh 
changes which this theory supposes are not go 

contrary to the common course of Mature ag we 

would at first be inclined to think ; indeed that 

they are no other than such changes, as patyre 

herself affords us numerous examples of. 

Let us now attend to some of the consequences 
which must follow if this theory be true. lst, it 
would follow that all the organs of fructification 
must have essentially the same structure. This 
conclusion agrees with the facts of the case as de. 
termined by examination. All the organs of Iruc. 
tification, the sepals, petals, stamens, pistils and 
carpel, consist of a vascular and a cellular system, 
arranged on essentially the same _ principles; the 
apparent difference arising principally from the 


to leaves, 
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}more or less perfect developement of the cellular 


system. 2nd, that the number of organs of each se- 
veral kind, should, in the same flower, be some mui- 
tiple of each other. As allleaves are normally 
situated in whorls, and all the leaves of each 
whorl at the same height on the stem, and in the 
same situation with respect to the circulating sap, 
we would naturally conclude that all of the leaves 
belonging to the same whorl would be converted 
into the same kind of organs. The number of 
leaves in a whorl being definite, the number of 
organs of each kind, must be some multiple ol 
every other. This is found to be true in a great 
number of’ flowers; thus the hamamelis (Wwitch- 
hazle) has four sepals, four petals, four stamens 
and two pistils grown together at the base ; the 
wake-robin (trillium) has three sepals, three 
petals, six stamens and three pistils; the cherry 
(prunus), has five sepals, five petals twenty o 
twenty-five stamens, and five pistils ; the flower- 
de-luce (iris) has three sepals, three petals, three 
stamens, and three pistils, grown together at the 
base ; the blood-root (sanguinaria) has two 
pals, twelve petals, twelve stamens, and 2 pistils; 
the garden pea (pisum) has five sepals, five petals 
ten stamens, and one pistil. When this, which 
considered the normal structure of a flower, 's de- 
parted from, the departure is to be ascribed to the 
abortion, degeneration, ,or adhesion, of one o 
more of the organs. In several flowers, belong: 
ing to the same natural division, we may notice 
a series of departures, thus seeming to earn 
tendency towards the normal form ; thus in tie 
natural division of scrophularia, the gratiola vi 
ginica has five sepals, five petals, and two is 
mens ; the gratiola awrea has five sepals, '™’ 
stamens.and two rudimentary stamens ; the dig" 


: - the 
talis, five sepals, five petals, four stamens; 
’ p b ’ pe } stamens, 


and a filth one imperfectly formed; the verbascum, 


petals, as in the flowering-almond (amygdalus 
wana). In the double flowers of the flowering cherry 





five petals, five sepals, and five stamens. a 
erally is it true, that the number of each elas 
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ower belongs, often counts the petals, 

| eres stamens. 8rd, That the several organs 
of ftuctification are severally convertible into leaves; 
j vice versa, that leaves are convertible into the 
sesaiel organs of fructification. Of the truth of 
this conclusion, proof has been already given. 
he circumstance on which the conversion of 
q leaf-bud into @ flower, and thus into fruit, 
seems mainly to depend, is the accumulation of a 
lane quantity of nutritious matter in the part to 
which the bud is attached. ‘The elaboration of 
this nutritious matter, as has been already meén- 
tioned, is performed by the leaves, Hence it is, 
ihat a hyacinth, if déprived of its leaves one year, 
will not blosséth the next ; but if its leaves are so 
july exposed to the light and air that they go 
through their growth in uninterrupted health, and 
atthe same time, the flowers of the first year are 
removed, the bulb will blossom more finely than 
ever the second year ; for, in this case, not only is 
a sufficient quantity secreted by the leaves, but 
thestock prépared for the previous year remains 
yuexhausted, in tonsequence of the flowers, 
which would have consumed it, having been des- 
toyed. After a hot and bright summer, when 
the leaves have been in uninterrupted action, and 
a great quantity of solid matter has beén deposited 
in the stem, an abundant quantity of blossoms in- 
variably results; While the reverse takes place 
afer cold and gloomy summers, when the shoots 
produced are weak and watery. If a tree is 
barren, its branches may be rendered ferule, by 
depriving them ofa ring of bark, near the point at 
which they are inserted into the stem; this inter- 
pts the backward flow of the elaborated sap 
wauses nutritious matter to accumulate above the 
jace where the bark is removed, and thus brings 
nthé formation of flowers. An apple tree when 
nised from seed, and left to itself} will not flower 
lessthan 7 or 8 years. But if a tree one year 
old, be cut off and ¢rafied upon an old bearing tree 


which is able to supply it with a large quantity of 


nutritious matter, it will bear thesecond year afier 
tis grafted $ So that in this way, in three years a 
plant may bé made to bear, which under ordinary 
circumstances, Would not flower in less than seven 
or eight, 
While the previous accumulation of uttitive 
matter in the part to which a bud is attached, 
seems favorable to its conversion into a flower, 
| and thus into fruit, the abundant supply of nour- 
| iment through the roots, at the time, wlien 
: the bud ig opéhing, seems unfavorable. “This 
| ® illustrated by the fact, that in wet,and warm 
nngs, @ great number of the blossotn-buds 
pears and apples are convertéd into Jeaves 
; ‘nd branches. We account for this, by sup- 
ae that the excessively rapid developement 
me they undergo, breaks up the whorls of their 
mn ae and by throwing an excessive quantity of 

de lo the organs destined for flowering, converts 

into leaves. , 

) he er isthe commonly received theory respecting 
; which St of the flower, and such the facts by 
theory aoe SUPpor'ed. Whether we adopt this 
lathad not, this Much seems certain; that a 
ne 800n alter its formation, may be convert- 

4 flower, then into fruit ; and also, that a 


fon : 
{ Wer-bud, in t 7. 
Yea Viet stages of its growth, may 
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; sis some multiple of every other, that the bo-| be converted into a branch and leaves. This is a 
saaiat in determining the Linnzan class to which | fact of great importance to these engaged in {rui:- 


culture, and European gardeners have long availed 
themselves of the advantages which nature thus af- 
fords. It is much te be desired, that we had a series 
of accurate experiments, performed for the purpose 
of ascertaining all the circumstances which affect 
these metamorphoses. That which is known, I 
have attempted to give in the present chapter; but 
it rnust ve confessed, that itis too uncertain to be 
entirely satisfatiory. 


Seite’ 


Cuap. XIil. 


SEED. THEIR STRUCTURE. MEANS OF DISPER- 
SION. PROPAGATION OF CRYPTOGAMOUS 
PLANTS, EFFECTED BY MEANS OF SPORES. 


The structure of the seed is very simple. In its 
most perfect form, it consists of an external coat, 
generally thick and hard, surrounding a cellular 
mass in which the rudiments of a new plant lie 
imbedded. The office of the external coat or skin 
is evidently that of protécting the more important 
and delieate parts within it. ‘To this, its thick and 
hard .structure is admirably adapted. In some 
seeds, this skin, or shell as it is more commonly 
called, is perlectly smootl!, as in the acorn} in 
others, it is irregularly furrowed, asin the péach 
stone; in others, it is cross-banded, so as to 
resemble net-work, as in the seed of the prickly 
poppy. The marking of the surface of seeds is 
greatly diversified in differént species, often ren- 
dering the minuter kinds beautiful objects of 
microscopic observation. When a seed germi- 
nates, the yoang plant has to burst through this 
shell, and in every instance, we find provision 
made for this, in the formation of the seed. Where 
the shell is very hard, it is always composed of 
two distinct arid separable valves, as in the stones 
of the peach and cherry. , The means by whiclt 
the shell is broken, is the absorption of water by 
the cellular tissue of the kernel; through a small 
opening deft in the shell itself. The force with 
which cellular vegetable mattef expands, during 
its absorption of water, is altmost irresistable. ‘The 
common method adopted in Frahce, of splitting 
out mill-stonés from the quarry, may bé men- 
tioned as anexample. The method is this: holes 
are, bored around the piece intended to be split out ; 
into these wooden plugs are tightly driven, and 
things being thus atranged, water is poured upon 
these plugs. The cellular tissue of the wood 
absorbs this water, and with snch irresistable force 
does it expand, as invariably to split out the piece 
of rock intended. On the shell of many sees we 
notice a scar, léft by the separation of the seed 
from its funicle, or the vessel which originally 
connected it with the parent plant, and through 
which it received its nourishment. This is termed 
the hylum, or miore commonly the eye. [tis very 
conspicuous in peas and beans, in which it has a 
different color from the remainder of the surlace 
of the seed. 

Next to this outer skin or-shell, lies the albumen 
consisting of a mass of cellular tissue, filled with 
nutritious matter. This is intended for the noure 
ishment of the young plant, before its roots are 
sufficiently developed to enable it to gain nour- 
ishment immediately from the soil. The albumett 
is frequently divided into two or more stparats 
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portions, termed cotyledons. When the young 
plant protrudes from: the ground, it sometimes 
carries these cotyledons with it, as in the garden 
bean, where they have the appearance of thick 
fleshy leaves. ‘The most remarkable fact re- 
specting the cotyledons is, that their number is 
found always to correspond to the structure of the 


plant which springs from them. The seeds of 


plants with acrogenous stems, such as ferns, have 
no discoverable albumen, and of course no cotyle- 
dons. Hence such plants are called acotyledon- 
ous plants. Those of.plants having endogenous 
stems, such as the Indian-corn, have but one 
colyledon. Hence they are called monocotyle- 
donous plants. Those of plants having exogenous 
stems, have always two or more cotylodons; 
hence these are termed dicotyledonous plants. ‘The 
division of the vegetable kingdom thus indicated, 
forms the basis of Jussieu’s natural system of clas- 
sification—the natural system in common use 
among botanists at the present day. 

Besides the shell and the albumen, a rudi- 
mentary plant, termed an embryo, always forms 
a part of the seed. This is the most important 
part of the seed, and for its protection, and future 
support, all the other parts are destined. The 
embryo makes its first appearance in the young 


seed, as a minute point or speck, in the midst of 


the pulpy matter of which the seed then consists. 
It afterwards gradually increases in size, deriving 
its nourishment from the pulp until it has assumed 
the appearance of an organized body, and reached 
its destined size. Having in itself, in a rudimen- 
tary state, all the essential organs of vegetation, 
viz., aroot, stem, and leaves, it becomes a plant by 
the mere developement of its parts. When placed 
in circumstances favorable to its growth, it sends 
forth a root downwards, and astem upwards, and 
feeding. fora time upon the stock. of food, which 
the parent plant haslaid up for it in the cotyledons, 
it strengthens and gains a firm foot-hold in: the 
earth, and at length becomes a perfect plant. 
The embryo may be looked upon as,a rudi- 
mentary plant, provided by the parent tree, with a 
certain stock of food, and thus sent forth into the 
world, to seek subsistence, and a home for itself: 
Did the seed drop down from the plant on which 
they grew, and immediately bury themselves in 
the soil, great numbers would have to spring up 
in close contact, so that, if they did not destroy, 
they would, at least, impede the growth of each 
other. ‘This, however, is seldom the case; there 
is almost always some provision made for re- 
moving the seed from the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the parent plant. and dispersing them 
abroad in the earth. An examination of the 
means made use of for eflecting this dispersion, 
presents a subject of interesting consideration. In 
some plants, the seed are contained in an elastic 
pod, or pericarp, which opening, when ripe, with 
a sudden jerk, scatters the seed to a considerable 
distance. Of this the Scotch broom (spartium 
scoparium) affords an example. During a dry 
day in August or September its pods may be 
heard snapping, at a very considerable distance. 
The wild touch-me-not (impatiens fulgida) af- 
fords another example. If its seed-vessel be touch- 
ed when ripe, it at once bursts, and the valves, coil- 
ing themselves up, spring from the stem and scatter 
the seed around. The bursting of the pericarps 
of some species of pine, is also worthy of notice. 








: wy Gert ara 
The pericarp, which is a cone, remains on the mp, 
till the summer succeeding that during which ; 
was produced, the seales being still close i. 1. 
when the hot weather has commenced and. . 
tinued for some time, so as to dry the oe 
roughly, the scales open with a jerk, ejeciin " 
seed in every direction. But the hura par " 
a plant of the West Indies, affords the mos, iy 
markable instance of this. “If the bony poj 
this plant be bound with several folds of sy 
cartridge paper, it will, so soon as it become th. 
roughly dry, burst with force sufficient to tear ihj, 
paper in pieces.” We observe a different meang 
of dispersion in the barley (hordeum.) “The awn 
of the barley grain, which is beset with a myjj. 
tude of little teeth, all pointing towardsits upper ey. 
tremity, effects the movement of the grain awa 
from the place where it fell. For when the sea 
with its awn falls from the ear, and lies flat y 
the ground, it is necessarily extended in its dimep. 
sions by the moisture of the night, and contracted 
by the drought of the day ; but as the teeth pre- 
vent its receding in the direction of the point, it ig 
consequently made to advance in the direction of 
the base of the seed, which in this way, is ofe) 
carried to the distance of many feet from the stal 
on which it grew. If any one is yet skeptical re. 
specting the travelling capacity of the awn, let hin 
only introduce an awn of barley, with the see 
uppermost, between his coat and shirt-sleeve at 
the wrist, when he walks out in the morning, an 
by the time when he returns to breaclast, if be 
bas walked any considerable distance, he will find 
it up at his shoulder. ‘This journey has been el: 
fected by means of the continued motion of the 
arm, and consequently of the teeth of the awn, 
acting as feet to carry it forward.” 

Where seed are to be dispersed to a great dis 
tance, nature makes use of the agency of winds 
streams, ocean currents, and living animals. The 
agency of winds is one of the most effective 0 
these modes of dispersion, and in the case of many 
seeds, we may notice in their structure, peculian- 
ties fitting them for being scattered in this wa. 
The seeds of mosses, lichens, and fungi, are » 
exceedingly minute, that they float with ease 10 
the air, and vegetate wherever they meet witha 
suitable soil. ‘The seed of the white poplar (lin 
odendron tulipifera) are furnished with a wing,® 
that when falling from the tree, they are caught j 
the wind, and carried tosome distance. These: 
of the maple (acer) and elm (ulma) are fitted {or 
this mode of dispersion, by the structure of ther 
capsules, which are furnished with membrati 
ceous’ wings, and of course are affected by the 
wini, in the same way with the seeds of the whit 
poplar, The seeds of the dandelion ( leontudee 
taraxacum ) and thistle (cnicus lanceolatus, e 
terminated by a slender stalk, supporting @ = 
fine hairs at its extremity. This tuft of har 
eminently hygrometrical, spreading out 10 “ 
weather, and collapsing again when the ae 
phere is damp.. In consequence of this spre *. 
of the hairs, so soon as the seed are ripe, they ® 
broken off from the stem, and thus the more 
taken up and borne along by the wind ; buts? 

; the tult 
as a drop of rain strikes one of them, to the 
hairs immediately collapses, the seed agen 
ground, and is imbedded in the soil, 0“ vast 
stances the most favorable to its future ) of 
The seed of the curly-head (clematis vor" 
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vith along plumose tail, which serves 
fish bes in just the way in which the tuft 
or hairs does those of the thistle. 
0 The instrumentality of streams, rivers, and 
sean currents, and a urther means, are made use 
of by nature, for the dispersion of seed. The moun- 
ain stream washes down to the valley the seed 
whieh may accidentaily fall into it, or which it 
gweeps from its banks duringa {reshet. ‘The river, 
winding along through extensive portions of coun- 
try, conveys to the distance of many hundreds of 
miles the seeds of plants which have grown at first 
ogly at its source. On the islands in James river 
at Richmond, there is no more common plant than 
the tradescantia, a plant which properly belongs to 
ihe mountainous regions in which that river takes 
isrise. That the seed from which these plants 
have sprung, must have been floated down by the 
river, is evident from the fact, that in eastern Vir- 
ginia they are found no where except on the islands 
in this river, and along its banks; whilst they 
grow in great profusion and luxuriance in the part 
of the country in which the river takes: its rise. 














«The southern shores of the Baltic, are visited by 
eed which have grown in the interior of Ger- 
many, and the western shores of the Atlantic by 
seed from the interior of America. Fruits indige- 
L nous to America and the West Indies have been 
d fund on the western shore of Europe, and even 
t oi the coast of Orkney and Shetland, evidently 
d carried thither by the ocean currents.” 
e Another very common means made use of for 
d the disperson of seed, is the instrumentality of ani- 
I mails Many seeds are carried to a distance from 
e ie place where they grew, by attaching them- 
i vlves to the bodies of animals, who have acci- 
entally come in contact with them, whilst in 
‘ earch of food; the hooks or hairs with which 
s tther the seed, or the pericarp is furnished, serving 
ie sinstruments of attachment, the seed thus fas- 
of ened upon the animal, being carried about with 
ny ‘until itis detached by some means, and commit- 
I teliothe earth, This isexemplified in the beg- 
y. war's-tick (bidens) where the hooks are attached 
a0 to the seed itself; in the bed-straw (galium,) 
ip Where they are attached to the pericarp; and in 
1a the burdoek (arctium,) where they are attached 
i tothe general calyx. Many seed are dispersed 
s) by auimals in consequence of their pericarps being 
by used as ood. ‘This is often the case with cher- 


he and the berries of various plants, which birds 
‘en carry away, until they meet with some con- 
‘enlent place for devouring the pericarp, and then 
‘top the seed into the soil. So also seed are ‘iis- 
a by such animals as the squirrel, who hoard 
1 up for their winter’s food. Sometimes the 
*ed are hoarded up in the earth itself, in which 
bre of them will generally be found to take 
all i spring up into plants; though it has been 
ed that ground-squirrels ofien deprive the 


for 
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1a 
he 
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i — its germ before depositing it in their holes, 
: ta apprized of its liability to grow in sucti a sit- 
. eet a that in which they place it. The Indians 


rads all the oaks of this country have been 
by squirrels. The seed is frequently taken 





"1 reat stomach of the animal, and afterwards 
‘bea With the okt the soil unhurt. This is the case 
o- Abe throes “ae of the mistletoe, (viscum,) which 
the Bi swallows, and afterwards leaves upon 
a’ ME digh; cs OF Such trees as it. may happen to 

> “pon. ‘The same is the case with the seed 
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of the poke-berry (phytolacca decandra,) which 
are eaten in great numbers by black-birds and ro- 
bins. It seems indeed surprising, that any seed 
should be able to resist the heat and digestive ac- 
tion of the stomachs of animals, and yet it is an 
undoubted fact that they do. Some secd seem 
even to require it. [tis stated by an English bo- 
tanist, that the seeds of magnolia glanea, which 
have been carried to that country, have generally 
refused to vegetate.until after undergoing this pro- 
cess. Itis known that some seeds will bear a 
great degree of heat without injury. ‘“Spalanza- 
ni mentions some seed that germinated atier hav- 
ing been boiled in water; and Du Hamel gives an 
account of some others that germinated afier 
having been exposed to a temperature of 235° 
Fahrenheit.” It is stated by Mr. Cleghorn that 
‘ta farmer in the west of Scotland has been in the 
practice, for some years, of feeding his cows upon 
potato-balls, and using their dung; raising seed - 
ling plants from it, the seed having passed through 
the stomachs of the cows, without having under- 
gone such a change as to prevent their vegeta- 
ting.” 

That all the more perfect plants are propagated 
by means of their seed, is a fact so abundantly 
proven by experiment and observation, that it can 
no longer be caWed in question ; butthat the same 
is true of the more imperfect plants, such as ferns, 
mosses, lichens, fiingi and sea-weeds, is not equal- 
ly certain. As sucn. plants produce no regular 

owers, and possess none of those organs of fructi- 
fication by. whose instrumentality the seeds of 
more perfect plants are produced, we would natu- 
rally expect, that if they produced seeds at all, 
they would be of a nature entirely diflerent from 
those to which we have already attended. ‘That 
nature has not neglected the’ means of reprodu- 
cing these plants, however, is plain, from their 
great abundance in favorable situations. On ex- 
amination we find that although they do not pro- 
duce regular seed like the more perlect plants, 
they nevertheless, produce that which answers the 
purpose equally well.. ‘The bodies by means of 
which they are reproduced, ,are termed spores or 
sporules. In the case of the more perlect flower- 
less plants, that these spores act precisely like 
seed in reproducing the species, there can. be no 
doubt; for if those from the back of the leaves of 
a fern, or from the urn of a moss be sown, as has 
ofien been done, they uniformly produce the same 
species as that from which they were derived. 
Spores differ from regular seeds, both in their struc- 
ture, and in their mode of growth. Instead of 
possessing a regular germ, divided into plumule 
and radicle, to which one or more cotyledons are 
attached, they are mere homogeneous masses of 
cellular substance; and indeed, sometimes consist 
of asingle cellule. When they begin to grow, 
instead of growing from one fixed point of their 
surface upwards, and from another downwards, 
they are capable of spronting from any part 
of their surface indifferently; that portion of the 
suface which is exposed to the light, extend- 
ing into a siem, and that which is turned from the 
light, becoming a root. “Mirbel, in his expe 
riments on marchantia, ascertained that it was 
possible, up to a particular period of the growth 
of the spores of that plant, to induce the parts 
which they had developed to change their func- 
tions; the rudimentary stem taking on itself the 
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office of a root, and the new-born root becoming 
a stem, when their situation was inverted.” 

With respect to the more simple forms of vege- 
tation, such as fungi, lichens, and sea-weeds, this 
matter is involved in greater mystery; some bota- 
nists believing them to be produced by a sort of 
equivocal generation, Jn their opinion, there is a 
common vegetable matter, consisting of simple 
globular cellules, each of which is possessed of the 
vital principle, and capable of growing into a new 
plant. But whilst they allow to these cellules the 
power of growing into new plants, they contend 
that the particular species of plant into which any 
one of them shall grow, is determined, not by any 
thing in the cellule itself, but by the particular 
circumstances in which they are developed; ‘that 
such cellules, if called into life upon a bare. wall, 
become lichens; in a dark cellar, fungi; in the skin 
of a plant, parasites, and in water, conferve”’ or 
sea-weeds, 

In favor of this opinion such arguments as 
the following are adduced. That a conferva is 
never found in any other medium than water, and 
a lichen only in air. Many forms of matter, it is 
said, uniformly produce the same species of plant; 
for example, decayed cheese, which has always the 
same blue mould, or fungus. The parasites which 
grow upon the rose, and many other plants, are 
always’ confined to particular species, and some- 
times to particular organs, those of the bark 
not being always the same.as those of ihe leaves. 
if one of these plants is examined microscopical 
ly, it will generally be found a mere mass of cel- 
lules, exactly like the. spores or reproductive cel- 
lules. Jt is further asgerted, that the power of re- 
production is not«confined to the spores, but exists’ 
in all the cells of which these plants are composed.. 
“If we add ta these cansiderations, the singular 
fact, that man holds, as it were, in his hands, the 
power of creating these things at will—at least in 
the case of the common mushraom, which will al- 
ways be produced by a mixture of decayed and 
earthy matter—it cannot be denied that a strong 
prima facie case is made apt by those who doubt 
the specific power of reproduction in the spores of 
the lower tribes of plants,” 

In answer to these arguments it is urged, by 
those who hold a different opinion, that it is by no 
means certain that all these statements are true as 
matters of facts, “The imperfection of our means 
of observation may lead qs to confound forms of 
matter which are essentially different; and also, 
io separate forms of matter whch are essentially 
the same. It has lately heen shown, that many 
af the so-called parasites are nothing more than 
morbid conditions of the cuticle of plants ; and 
moreover that the separation of the different or- 
ders of these plants into species, is in very many 
cases, erroneous. As to the assertion that the 
power of reproduction is possessed by other parts 
at the plant besides the spores, it is plain that no 
certain information can be obtained respecting this 
matter, unless some way of effecting a perfect 
separation of the spores from the part experi- 
mented on, can first be devised, and no one pre- 
tends to have discovered such a way as yet. On 
this subject, Prof) Ujindley remarks “surely it is 
more philosophical, more conlormable to what we 
know, to ascribe these phenomena to myriads of 
microscopic spores, floating in the atmosphere, and 
iispersed by currents of air wherever that air can 








(No. ¢ 
penetrate; and those who are practically acquainte 
with the nature of spores will be the least like} " 
question the probability of this; for they oe 
know how inconceivably minute, and how ing 
nitely numerous these spores are. Even the meg 
common observer may form some notion of thy 
fact, from the calculation that milliong must be 
contained in a single puff-ball; and that man 
hundreds of these reproductive organs, are emi. 
ted by every microscopic head of the common biye 
mould of cheese. Let us not then be led asi, 
by specious theories and imaginary facts concern’ 
ing bodies so far beyond the cognizance of oy, 
senses ; but in the absence of demonstrative ey). 
dence to the contrary, let us believe that the grea 
author of nature is consistent with himself jp all 
his works, and has taken care to enable the mos 
humble fungus to be multiplied by means ag cer. 
tain and unchangeable, as is provided for the state. 
liest oak of the forest. We may rest assured, for 
all philosophy, and all observation, and all reason 
prove it, that there is no such thing in nature a3 
blind chance; but that all things have been care. 
fully and wisely designed, with reference to the 
particular circumstances in which they exist.” 
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Cnuap. XIV. 


GERMINATION. CHEMICAL CHANGES WHICH 
TAKE PLACE. CIRCUMSTANCES FAVORABLE 
TO GERMINATION. CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOR- 
ABLE TO THE PRESERVATION OF SEED. 
MATURATION OF FRUIT. 


Germinatica is the process by which a new plant 
originates from the seed. ‘The phenomena which 
are presented duripg germination may be divided 
into physical and chemical. The physical phe- 
nomena have been already adverted to. The 
most important of them are, the production ani 
developement of the young radicle downward, avi 
the extrication of the plumule and its develope: 
mentin the air. The chemical phenomena we wil 
now examine more particularly, for the purpose « 
ascertaining what circumstances are favorable, 
and what unfavorable to germination. Thechang? 
which is produced in barley (hordeum) by the p'- 
cess of malting, is nothing more nor less than the 
germination of the barley. From an analyst ® 
malted and unmalted barley made by Proust, the! 
composition is as follows: ) 

One hundred parts of barley — of mal 
Cantain of resin 1 l 

in cum 4 : 
sugar 5 ; 
glufen 3 Ps 
starch 32 


( a proximate 
. } principle pe- 
hordein + culiar to bar- 

ley, . ' 
From an‘inspection of the results of this ona 
it will be seen that the principal chemical chan 
which takes place, during the germination © c 
seed, consists in the conversion of hordein 
starch, gum, and sugar, so that from an ni . 
material, (for hordein is insoluble in water) ¥ 
could not in that state be applied to the use 


hte nutricie™ 
young plant, two soluble and highly nvin’ 
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' rinciples result, which, by being soluble in water, 
are easily made use of by the plant. The pro- 
jyetion of sugar in this case, identifies the change 
which the seed has undergone, with whatis termed 
the saccharine fermentation. The circumstances 
which are favorable to the production of the sac- 
charine fermentation in vegetable matter, are well 
inown; they are, a temperature from 60° to 70° 
Fahr, the presence of moisture, and the free ac- 
cess of atmospheric air. Let us see how far obser- 
vation will justify us, in applying the remark to 
the germination of seed. 
Ist, With respect to the temperature best adapted 
to the germination of seed. No seed has ever 
been known to germinate at or below the freezing 
oint ; hence seed do not germinate in winter, even 
though lodged in their proper soil. ‘The tempera- 
jwre most favorable to germination, varies widely in 
jifferent species ; seeds being known to germinate 
at almost every temperature between the freezing 
and boiling points of water. Nearly all plants in- 
jigenous to temperate climates, require a tempera- 
ture of at least 50° Fahr. for germination; the 
precise temperature in each varving with the pe-. 
culiar constitution of the species; a circumstance 
which explains the regular succession noticeable 
in the leafing of different trees, and in the appear- 
ance Of annual herbaceous plants, during the 
spring and summer. We are not, however, to 
infer from this that the particular temperature 
at which the seed of'any plant usually germinates, 
isthe most favorable which is possible for its ger- 
mination. Adanson found that seed which will 
germinate at ordinary temperatures in the space 
of twelve hours, may be made to germinate in 
hree hours, by exposing them to a greater degree 
of heat. 
dnd, The presence of moisture. Seed will not 
germinate if they are kept perfectly dry. Water, 
orsome similar liquid, is essential to germination ; 
hence seed sown during a drought will never grow 
until the rain has moistened the ground in which 
they are deposited. But the quantity of water 
present 18 not a matter of indifference ; for it is 
lound that if there be two much water present 
theseed will rot, ‘The quantity of water required 
y diffrent seeds is not the same. Some can bear 
but little water, whilst others will germinate when 
partially immersed, as has been proved by an ex- 
iment of Du Hamel, at least in the case of peas. 
, hen he placed peas so that they should be about 
all immersed in water, he found that they ger- 
cont as freely as if placed in the soil ; but much 
all an this they could not bear, for when to- 
: 7 mmersed they rotted. There are some seed 
amc which will germinate, when totally im- 
tg | as must necessarily be the case in the 
Us of aquatic plants. 
By. The access of atmospheric air. . Seed will 
wns aeatttt if placed in vacuo. Ray introduced 
7 ports lettuce into the receiver of an ait- 
ani ri having exhausted the air, he let them 
> or some time, but no germination ensued ; 
Rina } readmitted the air, and the seed ger- 
led after the usual period had elapsed. It has 
€n ascertained by experiment, that seed 
acid aa cermingte either in nitrogen, carbonic 
that st ih ydrogen gas ; and hence we conclude 
natal the oxygen of the atmosphere which is 
nual to germination. 
© influence of light, which is so favorable to 


will no 








growth in all the subsequent stages of vegetation, 
is injurious to the germination of the seed. Sen- 
nebier has proved that a seed germinates more 
rapidly in the shade, than in light, and in diffused 
daylight, than when exposed to the direct rays 
of the sun. The reason of this is, that light el- 
fects the fixation of carbon in the tissues, a hard- 
ening process, exactly the reverse of that which 
takes place in germination. Soil is by no means 
essential to the germination of seed; the requisite 
nourishment for the young plant during the first 
stages of its growth being deposited in the seed 
itself’ at the time of its formation. The embryo. 
requires only the joint influence of air, moisture, 
and a proper temperature, to enable it to grow, 
and appropriate this nourishment to its own use. 
Yet soil, in consequence of its mechanical texture, 
permitting, as it does, the free access of air, and 
excluding the light, is very favorable to ger- 
mination. Besides these circumstances, it is gen- 
erally neeessary that the seed should have reached 
full maturity in order to germinate well. This 
however is not always the ccse. ‘The seed of the 
sacred bean of India (cyamus nelumbo) will some- 
times germinate whilst it is yet in the capsule and 
connected with the parent plant. The same is 
true of the seed of the mangrove, a tree which 
grows along the borders of the sea in tropical coun- 
tries. Whilst the seed of this plant is yet in the 
pericarp, its young radicle pierces the seed vessel, 
and elongatés until it reaches the soft mud in 
which such trees grow, where it takes root, and 
atterwards separates from the parent plant. These 
instances however must be considered as ex- 
ceptions to a general rule. 

The period necesaty to complete the process of 
germination, is not the same in all plants, even 
where all the conditions necessary to germination 
are fulfilled. Some species require a shorter, and 
othets a longer period.. ‘The grasses are among 
the number of’ those plants whose seeds germi- 
nate most rapidly, and rosaceous plants among 
those which germinate mostslowly. ‘The follow- 
ing table indicates the period of germination of a 
considerable variety of seed, as determined by 
Adanson. . 


Wheat -»- 1. day| Cabbage - 10 days 

Beans, mustard'3 “% | Hyssop’ - 30 te 

Lettuce - - 4 “ | Parsley - 40-50 * 

Melon, cucum- Peach - 1 year 
ber- - - 5 | Rose - - 2 years 

Radish, beet a 

Barley - - 4-7 * 





When seeds are protected from the action of 
those agents which facilitate germination, they 
may generally be preserved for a long time ; but 
even in the most favorable circumstances, they at 
length lose the power of germinating. The period 
during which seeds preserve their vitality, varies 
much in different species, and also in the same 
species, in different circumstances. An exposure 
of a few weeks is sufficient to destroy the vitality 
of’ many seeds; especially those which are covered 
with a thin and delicate skin. On the other hand, 
all hard bony seeds, such as those of the pea tribe, 
may be kept fur many years, without material 
detriment to their germinating power. Seeds of 
the sensitive plant (cassia nictitans) have been 
made to grow after an interval of 26 years; and 
peas, taken from a collection of seed made by 
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Tournefort, where they had remained for more 
than 100 years, germinated quite freely. 

The circumstances which seem most favorable 
to the preservation of seed, are; Ist, uniform tem- 
perature; 2nd, moderate dryness; and 3rd, exclu- 
sion of light; and the success with which seeds 
are preserved for any length of time will be found 
to depend very much, upon the attention which is 
paid to these three things. Seeds brought from 
India to England around the Cape cf Good 
Hope, rarely vegetate well; in this case, their 
double exposure to the heat of the equator, and 
their subsequent arrival in a cold climate, are pro- 
bably the cause of their death; for seeds brought 
over land from India, and therefore not exposed to 
such fluctuations of temperature, generally suc- 
ceed well. Others again, which cannot be con- 
veyed alive if exposed to the air, will travel 
in safety for many months, if buried in masses 
of clay, and rammed tight in boxes. Seeds bu- 
ried deep in the soil, being removed fronr the 
influence of air and light, and subjected to the 
uniform temperature of the earth, often preserve 
their vitality for many years. Hence it comes, 
that when a waste field is cultivated, plants often 
spring up, which have not been: known to grow 
in that situation, within the memory of man; and 
species, for many years lost to florists, occasionally 
spring up on the sites of old botanic gardens. 

Immediately after the fertilization of the young 
seed, the ovary or pericarp undergoes a change. 
In some cases, it at first enlarges, then becomes 
cartilaginous and dry, and gradually.changes from 
green to brown, or white, forming what is com- 
monly called the pod or seed vessel. In other in- 
stances it increases in volume, becomes succulent, 
instead of drying up, olien acquires the gayest co- 
lors, and becomes what we commonly term the 
fruit, that is, “a body which may be eaten, or 
which looks as if it might.””. The term fruit has 
a more extensive signification in botanical than in 
common language. It is appiied to the full-grown 
ovary, whatever may be its size, form or texture, 
and whether it be edible or not. So long as the 
fruit retains its green color, it seems to actina 
manner precisely similar to that of the leaf; aud 
hence, those fruits which become fleshy, or juicy, 
may be supposed to become so, in the same man- 
ner as the leaves of the prickly pear (cactus opun- 
tia) do; 7. e. from the accumulation of sap in their 
tissues. ‘The various’ colors the surface of fruits 
assume during their growth, are probably owing to 
certain changes of the chromule, analogous to 
those which take place in Jeaves, just belore their 
fall. . 

The process of mawuration,or ripening, consists in 
certain chemical changes, to which the accumu- 
lated juices are subject, under the action of air, 
light, and a proper temperature. ‘That it is not 
owing to the acquisition of new materials {rom the 
stem, is evident from the well known fact, that 
nearly all full-grown [ruits are capable of ripening 
when separated from the stem. ‘This was also 
demonstrated in the most striking manner, by M. 
Tshudy, who succeeded in graliing young melons 
upon gourds, and the {fruit of the tomato upon the 
stem of a potato; the fruits grew and ripened, 
preserving their own peculiar flavor, unaffected by 
the stock.” When ripening commences, the acid 
of the fruit usually increases in quantity ; and in 
some instances, as in the current, the cherry, &c., 














ee ak 
continues to increase until the fruit is Matured 
In other edible fruits, the acid afier a time dimin. 
ishes, and the quantity of sugar rapidly increases 
as will be evident from inspecting the followine 
table. . 


Apricots, when green contain 6.64 of sugar ; when 7 
Duke cherries ei, | 1.12 Pe , + a 36 
17.71 “6 “ 24.8) 
Melting peaches 40 63 bad “ 161 
Jargonelie pears * 6.43 se «ia 


This sugar is probably produced by the action 
of the vegetable acids, upon the gummy, mucila. 
ginous, and gelatinous matter contained ip the 
fruit. M. Couverchel has found, that if we tres, 
apple jelly with a vegetable acid dissolved in wate, 
we obtain a sugar, analogous to that of the grape. 
that the gum of peas, if treated with oxalic geiq’ 
and exposed to a high temperature, changes to 
sugar; and that tartaric acid, if mixed with the 
juice of green grapes, renders the latter saccha. 
rine.’ The change which fruits undergo during 
the process of cooking, and which renders them 
sweet, is probably produced in the same way. 
The alterations which fruits undergo after ripen. 
ing, in most cases decaying, in others blighting, 
seem to depend principally upon the presence of 
oxygen gas. Berard succeeded in preserving {or 
several months, with little alteration, the fleshy 
fruits of several plants, by placing them in hydro- 
gen or nitrogen gases. 


( To be continued.) 


Green gage plums ‘* 


OF LIME. 


From the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. 


Lime has been regarded by some as a manure,by 
others as a stimulus, which can only be profitably 
applied where the soil possesses some dormati 
principle of fertility that needs to be roused into 
action. In fact, the modus operandi of lime is ia- 
perfectly understood, though the greater part o/ 
agriculiurists seem pretty well acquainted with iis 
etlects. It is sufficiently understood, that land 
which has been long in grass, contains much ve- 
getable matter, and that the trouble and expense 
of liming it will be amply repaid to the cultivator; 
but the propriety of applying lime on old arable 
lands has been questioned, and with much justice, 
by the most part of practical agriculturists, and 
their doubts on that head are confirmed by the {ull- 
est experience. If lime were a maoure, then I 
would be a noble substance for enriching and rest0r- 
ing fertility to lands that were worn out by a svt 
cession of corn crops; but as worn out land is 10! 
restored to fertility by the application of lime, W° 
are warranted to rank it in a different class, or, 
speak more correttly, as an article calculated 1 
bring certain principles into action, which wer 
previously possessed by the soil. ‘This conelusio? 
is sanctioned by experience; and experiences * 
far better guide than the most plausible theory. , 

Lime has been used with very great success . 
every part of Great Britain, though it 1s ev! ent 
that the grossest errors have been committed in the 
afier management of land to which lime has bee” 
applied ; and, what is worse, that the exter : 
these errors was in direct proportion to the et 
produced upon the soil by the application. be 
remark applies more to the former state of ré 
bandry than to the present practice, because \ 
former rule was to crop so long as the earth wo? 
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make a good return, without considering that a 
field, 80 treated, was not to be recovered for a cen- 
tury afierwards. Indeed, when lime duly ope- 
ates, the whole powers of the soil are put ina 
yn te of requisition, and may be forced to act till 
re very soul of vegetation is extracted. It is 
scarcely practicable to restore fertility to land, even 
of the best natural quality, which has been thus 
abused ; at least a considerable period must elapse 
helore it can be restored to its original fertility ; 
but thin moorish soils, after being exhausted by 
lime, ate not to be restored. To lime them a 
second time, is not only a useless expenditure of 
laborand money, but also productive of serious 
mischief. Soils of this description,after a second lim- 
ing, are apt to singe and burn the grain that is 

o) 
sown upon them, and even when dunged, not to 
make such a return as would have been rendered 
under different circumstances, 

It is a difficult matter to say at what period the 
use of lime was first introduced into Britain; but 
asit was well known to the Romans, there is good 
reason to believe, that by this ingenious people, 
the use of it was first brought into practice in this 
island. Bethatas it may, this mineral afier un- 
dergoing the process of calcination, has long been 
applied by British husbandmen asa stimulus to 
the soil, and, in consequence of such an application, 
luxuriant crops have been produced, even upon 
soils apparently of inferior quality, and which 
would have yielded crops of triflng value, had this 
auxiliary been withheld. In fact, the majority of 
sils cannot be cultivated with advantage till they 
are dressed with lime ; and whether this beneficial 
elect shall be considered as an alterative, or as a 
stimulant, or as a manure, it will be found to be 
the basis of good husbandry, and of more use 
than all other manures put together. Wherever 
lime has been properly applied, it has constanly 
been found to prove as much superior to dung, as 
dung is to the rakings of roads, or the produce of'a 
peat mire, 

From a pretty long experience, and considera- 
ble attention to the operation of lime, we are in- 

clined to think that it acts both as an alterative 
and astimulant, operating in the one case as a 
medicine, that changes the nature of the soil, and 
in the other, as rousing, or bringing into action, 
the vegetable powers contained in the soil, which 
withoutsuch an application, would have remained 

fant and inactive. These opinions, we know 
we diferent from what have been maintained by 
*veral ingenious men on the subject; but they 
ae supported by the result of numerous trials, un- 
elaken to ascertain how, and in what manner, 
‘me operated upon the soil, and whether it could 
oon ina hot or effete state with the most ad- 
he my On these points, theoretical writers are 
A . all into mistakes; and therefore every the- 
—— formed from facts, must be viewed as a 

‘nee which may amuse, but cannot instruct 

{griculturists, 
he writer of this article, for a period of thirty 
consid as been in the regular habit of applying 
“a ale quantities of lime ; indeed few of" his 
the ion have used more of this useful article. 
high hlotity of cases, the application has been 
mi ; meticial to his interest, changing in a 
0 prod the very nature of the soil, and causing it 
thers uce the most abundant crops; whereas in 
» the article has been altugether useless, and 
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in some instances the application has been followed 
by mischief instead of benefit. As most of these 
trials were executed upon a large scale, and upon 
soils of almost every different quality, more ben- 
efit may be gathered from a succinct account of 
them than from a long chain of argument. The 
trials are fairly stated, and the resulis may perhaps 
throw some light upon this abstruse subject 

[t is proper to premise, that.a good deal of un- 
certainty prevails with agriculturists, respecting 
the application of this article ; and that much dis- 
pute has taken place among those who have ap- 
plied it only to one kind of soil, or who have not 
used it under diflerent circumstances. Some have 
contended, that lime ought to be applied only 
when it isin a hot powdered state ; and that when 
it becomes effete, the effects are comparatively tri- 
fling and unavailing. Others maintain, that grass 
land is the best bed for the reception of lime,‘while 
many of our most enlightened farmers strenuously 
affirm, that it is most judiciously'used when the 
land gets a complete, summer-fallow. It would 
not be difficult to prove, that each class of dispu- 
tants, in the view they take of the subject are 
equally in the right; and that they only condemn the 
system of others, because their own has turned 
out to be successful. Our opinion is, that, in 
every case where the land is constitutionally dis- 
posed to receive benefit from a calcareous dress- 
sing, that is, when it is refreshed by grass, or en- 
riched by dung, it is of little importace, in respect 
of operation, whether lime is applied hot or effete; 
upon grass land, or upon fallow ; and that conve- 
nienee ought chiefly to be studied, when the most 
proper time for applying the article is to be ascer- 
tained. In point of economy, there can be no doubt, 
but that lime is most economically used, when laid 
upon land hot from the kiln; this modealso lessens 
the expense of labor considerably; consequently the 
practice of using it when effete is more expensive. 
It is obvious, however, that 4 choice of season is 
not alwaysinthe farmer's power; and that im- 
posing necessity olten obliges him to lay on lime 
when completely effete. Repeated trials, how- 
ever, have convinced us, that its operations are 
equally beneficial in the one state as in the other ; 
though the expense in the last case, as» already 
said, is greater than in the former. With regard to 
the other branch of dispute, whether Jand in grass, 
or land in fallowyis the most proper bed for the re- 
ception of lime, we are of opinion, that-the difference 
is immaterial. If grass land is clean, and if lime 
can be got forward at the time, the application 
will be as efficacious upon it, as upon the richest 
and best wrought summer-fallow. 

That these things are not matter of opinion, we 
mean to show, by detailing the results of the trials 
made to ascertain the facts. To render these de- 
tails more perfect, we shall mention the nature of 
the surface anc subsoil upon which the several 
trials were made, and explain the state of the 
ground at the time; and, when necessary, the 
management practised for a series of years alter- 
wards. 

Field, No. 1. was soil chiefly composed of thin 
clay, some of it approaching to a moorish quality, 
i. e. mixed with peat earth; the whole incumbent 
upon a subsoil retentive of moisture. 

This field had been in grass for several years, 
but yielded very poor returns. It was fallowed 
without taking any corn crop; and the lime which 
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was brovght forward during the summer months, 
was applied in the following spring, previous to 
the seed-furrow being given. At that time, it was 
completely effete, and would hardly go from the 
shovels. About’ 45 Linlithgow or, | bolls, or 
280 Winchester bushels, as originally laid down, 
were applied to each Scottish statute acre. 

First year—The crop was oats, butlittle bene- 
fit was discovered {rom the lime. 

Second year—The ground began to ferment, 
which showed, that the lime was in action. The 
lhusbandry of flax being then in vogue, it was tried 
upon this field; and the crop was excellent, both 
in respect of flax and seed. 

Third year—It was sown with gray pease aller 
two furrows, which returned a great bulk of straw, 
but not much grain. The clay part of the field 
was now quite loose and free, while the moorish 
soil seemed more compact and firm. 

Fourth year—Red wheat was sown, which 
turned out a-bulky crop, though the season, was 
adverse. ‘The straw was hard, bright, reedy, and 
of great length. Perhaps the greatest quantity 
of dung applied at once, would not have produced 
such a crop. | 

Fifth year—The field was summer fallowed, 
but no dung was applied. 

Here it may, with justice, be urged, that a great 
error was committed in withholding dung at this 
stage ; and it is acknowledged, that a dose ol!” ma- 
nure, had circumstances permitted, could not have 
been more beneficially bestowed. ‘In vindication 
of the management practised, we may only state 
that at the period in question, dung was a very 
scarce article upon the farm; and that many fields 
would not crop at all, if it was withheld. The 
one under consideration, appeared quite capable 
of carrying several more crops, without assistance ; 
consequently viewing the economy of the farm asa 
whole, it was thought preferable to act in the man- 
ner described. Many things are eligible in general 
management, which cannot be individuaily exe- 
cuted ; and, as in public affairs, a partial evil must 
ofien be committed to promote the general good. 

Sixth year—The field was sown with oats, and 
produced a heavy crop both of straw and corn. 
Grass seeds were sown with the oats. 

Seventh year—The field was despastured with 
cattle. ‘The grass was but indifferent, which is a 
common circumstance upon new Jimed land; at 
least where a heavy dose isgiven. This induced 
us to plough it again, in the succeeding spring. 

Eighth year—Oats were sown, which yielded a 
decent crop. 

Ninth year—The field was thoroughly summer- 
fallowed and dunged, at the rate of sixteen double 
loads to the Scottish acre. Wheat was sown. 

Tenth year—The crop of wheat was excellent, 
being not only bulky, but of fine quality. 

Eleventh year—Oats and grass seeds were sown, 
and the ground surrendered to pasture. Since 
that time, it has been a few years under corn ; and 
though the produce of these crops cannot, by any 
exertion, be made to equal those which are enu- 
merated ; yet the soil is evidently much improved 
in every respect, when compared with its original 
state, previous to the lime being applied. 

Field, No. 2. was areal moorish soil, incum- 
bent upon a close bottom, which had been over- 
cropped afier lime, by a former tenant. 

We began with a summer-fallow, and applied 





a part of the same kind of’ lime which answered 
so well upon field No.1. The lime, was {aij 
during a hard black frost, at the rate of 35 bolle 
or 210 bushels per acre, and was then effete 
Oats were sown ; but the crop Was a poor one. 
and the afier attempts were not more Successful 
The stalk of the plant generally singed and do. 
cayec, alter the strength of the seed pickle was 
gone ; which is a sure proof of gtound being wor, 
out with lime. ‘This will always happen, thouck 
in different degrees, upon all such land, unless 
a considerable quantity of dung is bestowe,. 
which unfortunately, in this instatice, was no the 
case, 

Field, No. 3.—The soil was of a mootish qual. 
ity, but superior to that of No. 2. 

We fallowed the field out of grass, arid applieg 
lime hot from the kiln; but the consequences wer 
much the same as mentioned in the precediyo 
instance. ‘The oat-crop looked brisk at first, bui 
decayed daily, as the strength’ of the pickle was 
exhausted. Tried dung with -a second fallow, 
when the lime appeared to operate in a trifling de- 
gree, but not to that extent as to repay the expense 
incurred. 

Field, No. 4.—The soil was partly thin clay, 
the remainder of a soft sandy nature, but all upon 
a wet bottom. 

This field had lain, fora great many years, in 
grass, and displayed no signs of having been pre- 
viously Jimed. We applied the lime upon the 
grass surface, when it was effete, and ploughed 
foroats: thecrop good. ‘The lime did not come 
into full action till the third year, when pease were 
sown; and, for a number of years afterwaris, 
the different crops taken were not inférior to those 
of the best in the field. 

Field, No. 5.—The soil was chiefly a soft loam 
upon a wet bottom; which at any rate, had no! 
been limed since the ridges wete levelled ani 
straightened. | 

We summer-fallowed this field, after a crop 0 
wheat, and dunged it substantially, as it appeared 
to be in an exhausted state. We applied lime ho 
from the kiln, at the rate of 40 bolls, or 240 bush- 
els per acre, which operated immediately. It ' 
now sixteen years since the application ; during 
which time, the field has been only three years 
grass, and yet its effects have not ceased. 

Field, No. 6—The soil was a strong loam 1 
eumbent upon clay, which had catried five crops 
of grain afier being ploughed from old grass. 

We summer-fallowed and dunged this field; 
applied lime also, which was laid on hot from the 
kiln, ip the month of August, alter six ploughing 
were given. The quantity applied was forty bar- 
ley bolls per acre; which, in Jess than a miont 
occasioned a fermentation of the soil, somethins 
similar to what is produced by yeast upon unbal’ 
bread. In another respect, the improvement ma ' 
upon this ‘field by lime was conspicuous. Barley 
could, with difficulty, be raised before lime te 
used ; whereas, afierwards, fine crops of this oF 
were pro¢ured with facility. The ground ss 
likewise much easier ploughed and harrowed I 
formerly, which is always a sure token of a0! 
provement being accomplished. 

Field, No. 7.—The soil was generally af 
sharp loam, a great part of it incumbent 0 
close bottom. It had been three years !0 an 4 
and was sown down in good order ; and, there 
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: r subject for receiving lime 
ver Phere = reason to ieve that hi 
— been applied by a former tenant, yan = Ae 
hae sertain. After harvest, we laid on from thitty- 
five to forty bolls per acre, not thinking. the soil 

jired a heavy dose. It was partly hot, and 
yn effete, as generally happens at that season 

, ear. 

e oa eo 8 oats were taken; the crop good. 

Second year, drilled beans, wilh intervals of twenty- 
move inches; the ground being twice ploughed 
belbore sowing, and four times forse-hoed ; crop 
midding. Third year, wheat alter one ploughing, 
which yielded a lull average crop. K ourth year, 
it was under summer-fallow ; to which 12 double 
joads of dung per acre were given. Fifth year, in 
wheat; crop excellent. Sixth year, in drilled 
beans, which were managed as above. Seventh 
‘eat, Wheat ; crop above mediocrity. Kighth year, 
barley, with grass seeds, after three ploughings ; 
which, though the season was adverse (1799), 
tumed out a decent crop. Ninth year, under 
prass, which was pastured with cattle, and not in- 
jerior to any in the country. 

It may be objected, that the above is hard crop- 
ping. This may be the case ; bat we are far from 
acknowledging that hard cropping, in certain cases, 
is inconsistent with good farming. The expense 
of ime in general is so great, that a necessity for 
hard cropping may be said to be thereby created. 
Besides, this necessity is increased by the general 
shortness of leases, which impedes every perma- 
rent improvement; and, in the usage of lime, calls 
for the utmost exertion of the tenant, that he may 
be reimbursed his extrordinary outlay and trouble. 

Field, No.8.—Thesoil was chiefly loam, though 
of diflerent varieties, and mostly incumbent upon 
aclose bottom. 

This field, which consisted of fifty acres, had 
been cropped for time immemorial; and, when 
we entered to the farm, was so tired with carrying 
Wheat, that is was scarcely worth the ploughing. 
lt was therefore laid down to grass with all con- 
venient speed. In this state it remained five 
years, when it was broken up again; thirty acres 





not cert 


having been limed upon the sward, at the rate of 


lorly barley bolls per acre. Some of the lime was 
laid on three aw before ploughing, some of it 
wo years, and the remainder a few days before 


the ploughs entered. Part of it was hot, part of 


it effete; but the effects over the whole field, even 
nthe first year, were nearly the same; if there 
was any difference, the ridges last limed fermented 
gh: the crop was equally bulky wherever the 
| a — applied ; though, upon the twenty 
: ae imed, the inferiority was evident. Krom 
* appears, that it was not necessary to apply 
e to grass land one or two years before it was 
husband as inculcated by several writers upon 
le with 2 3 @ practice, at any rate, not reconcilea- 
of the eonomy, as much of the lime is washed 
theo surface, and carried away by rain before 
sround is ploushed. 


1 BB. “eld, No. 9.—The soil was chiefly thin clay, 
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. nee upon a bottom of till; consequently, 

Ql Gell to receive injury from wetness. This 
eld ha 


en severely scourged by the preceding 
lenant - es y : oO Af P rot — 
aut; had been injudiciously straightened, which 
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in evioug orate tosuch soils; had been limed 
| i) : ‘ap y 

i, Was who y the straightening ; but, at our entry, 


under crop, and in hausted state. 
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After being summer-fallowed, in as periect a 
way as circumstances permitted, this field was 
laid down in grass, and depastured with catie 
for several years. Lime (the greatest part of 
which was in an effete state) was applied upon 
the sward during the winter months; and, in Feb- 
ruary following, the field was ploughed for oats 
The crop was middling good ; but, in the six sub- 
sequent years, it did not appear that much benefit 
was gained from tke application, In the eighth 
year, however, the lime acted vigorously ; a small 
part.of the field which remained unlimed being 
at least 50 per cent. inferior in trop, though the 
management, in every other respect, had been 
similar. 

It is difficult to account for this cessation of ac- 
tion during so long a period, though it is believed 
that instances of the like nature are not untre- 
quent upon secondary soils. Whether a deeper 
ploughing had been given in the preceding season 
which might bring the lime to the surface; or 
whether the original poverty of the soil precluded 
the lime from operating, till it was assisted by a 
copious application of dung, are circumstances 
not easily ascertained. In our opinion, the lime 
was brought into action by the dung bestowed ; 
though it would be rash to state, asa matter of fact, 
what, at best, is only a probable conjecture. 

Field, No. 10.—The soil was of various quali- 
ties. Part of ita thin loam, part of a sandy na- 
ture, and the remainder approaching to a thin 
clay ; but all upon a bottom retentive of moisture. 
Alfier pasturing the field for one year, we applied 
lime upon the sward, at the rate of 40 Linlithgow 
barley bolls, or 240 bushels per Scots acre. The 
lime was partly hot; but the greatest part of it 
was effete, which must necessarily be the case 
when lime is hutted, unless the huts are com- 
pletely covered. No diflerence, however, was 
discovered in the operationy{rom the state in which 
the article was applied. 

First year—The crop was oats. The season 
being excessively dry, little benefit was got fiom 
the lime. 

Second year— We fallowed the field completely, 
and dressed it with dung, at the rate of fourteen 
double loads per Scots acre. 

Third year—We sowed barley and grass seeds. 
The crop of barley was very good. 

Fourth year—The field was despastured with 
cattle. 

Fifth year—It was ploughed for oats. Crop 
excellent. 

Sixth year—We drilled the field with pease and 
beans, afier two ploughings, which were managed 
as already described; the crop was of great bulk, 
and produced fully nine bolls per acre. 

Seventh year— W heat was sown, aud the crop 
was excellent. 

Field, No. 11.—The soil was of an inferior 
kind of loam, upon a close bottom. ‘The year 
when this field was last under summer-fallow, we 
applied lime to a partof it, by way of trial. Dung 
was given likewise. We sowed barley and grass 
seeds. We took acrop of bay, and ploughed for 
oats. Every one of these crops was strikingly su- 
perior, where lime had been given; indeed, the su- 
periority was recognizable at a considerable dis- 
tance. 

Field, No. 12.—The soil was chiefly a heavy 
deep loam; some of it a strong, tenacious red clay, 
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but almost wholly incumbent upon a close bottom. 

We plou hed this field from old grass, and 
sowed it with oats. It was summer-fallowed in 
the second year, and dressed with lime, which 
was mostly applied hot fromthe kiln; being drawn 
from the cart in regular sized heaps of five pecks 
each, or thereby, and spread the moment it was 
slaked by rain, or atmospherjcal moisture. ~About 
two-thirds of the field received 50 barley bolls, or 
300 bushels per acre ; the remainder from 60 to 70 
bolls per acre ; and the operation appeared to be in 
direct proportion to the quantity applied ; nor was 
there any distinction discernible, betwixt what was 
— ot, and what was completely effete; some 
of it, indeed, the season being remarkably wet 
was nearly in a mortar state: the whole answere 
well, and operated immediately. 

It was noticed, in this field, that a few ridges, 
on which the lime was spread in a windy day, 
carried crops rather inferior to those of the con- 
tiguous ones: we 9 eae that the most valua- 
ble particles of the lime had been carried off; and 
would recommend, that epreading should be dis- 
continued, when a high wind arises. | 

Much difference of opinion having prevailed, 
relative to the quality of the several limestone 
quarries in the neighborhood, a trial was made 
of lime from each of them, upon six adjoining 
ridges of the above field. ‘Though a difference to 
the eye was visible in almost every one of these 
samples, yet the effect upon the ground was, from 
all of them, precisely similar; nor could the most 
accurate judge say which was the greatest. ‘The 
quantity applied in each case was the same; and 
the operations of laying on the lime, spreading 
it, and plodghing the ground, were all carried on 
in an uniform manner. 

Field, No. 13.—Consisted of loam of different 
varieties, upon a bottom inclined to wetness, and 
the ridges lying in a broad-and serpentine state. 

We ploughed for oats, and then took drilled 
beans, which were succeeded by wheat. The 
first and last crops suffered much from the grub. 
We fallowed the field in the fourth year, cleav- 
ing in different breadths, and cross ploughing the 
ridges, alternately, till the surface was completely 
levelled; then formed the ground into eighteen feet 
ridges, applied twelve double cart loads of dung, 
about one ton each, and fifty barley bolls of lime, 
to the Scots acre. ‘The lime was laid on hot from 
the kiln, and spread as fast asit was pulverized. 
This quantity was found rather too much for the 
softest part of the field, which, after all, is a cir- 
cumstance that rarely happens; but on. the re- 
mainder the fermentation was not greater than 
necessary; and from this part of the field, the 
best crops have been procured, though the ridges 
were both higher and broader, and required more 
levellings than the other. 

We may now draw a few plain and practical 
inferences from what is stated. 

Ist, That lime operates equally well, whether 
applied in a hot or effete state, provided the con- 
dition of the ground upon which it is used, be such 
as to render a calcareous application beneficial. - 

2dly, ‘That, in respect of operation, it is imma- 
terial whether the lime be used upon grass land 
or summer-fallow, and that objects of conve- 
niency ought chiefly to weigh with the farmer in 
ascertaining the most proper time for applying 
this article. Upon old grass land, it is pethaps 
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best to plough first, and: to summer-fallow ip b 
second year, when lime can be applied. Q, om 
and clean grass land, hesitation‘is superfluous: . 
may be limed at the outset, that is, before a 
plough is admitted. ' 
3diy, That to lime moorish soils is a hazanj, 
business, unless dung is likewise bestowed : by; . 
repeat the application upon such soils, especial 
if they have been severely cropped, is almost ; 
certain loss, and that a compost of lime and rich 
earth is, in such cases, the only substitute, 
4thly, That strong loams and clays require , 
full dose to bring them into action ; such soils bei, 
capable of absorbing a great quantity of cal, 
reous matter. Lighter soils, however, require |e 
lime to stimulate them, and may be injured by aj 
ministering a quantity that would prove moderg. 
ly beneficial to those of a heavy nature. 
5thly, That upon fresh land, or land ina Proper 
state for calcareous application, lime is much sy. 
perior todung. Its effects continue for a Joy 
period; while the crops produced are of a sup. 
rior kind, and less susceptible of injury from the 
excesses of drought and moisture. Finally, ti 
ground, particularly what is of a strong nature, is 
much easier, wrought; and, in many instances, 
the saving of labor would almost tempt a jud 
cious farmer to lime his land, were no greater 
benefit derived from the application, than the op. 
portunity thereby gained of working it in a perles 
manner. 
It may be added, that though strong soils. 
uire to be animated with.a good dose of lime, 
those of a light texture will do equally well with 
little more than half the quantity requisite on the 
others, especially if they are fresh, or have no 
already received an application of calcareous mi 
ter. In every case it is the farmer only who 
can judge of the quantity to be given; but, asi 
general principle, it is safer to exceed the prope! 
quantity than to be below it. In the latter cas 
the application may prove useless, and the whole 
expense be lost; whereas it rarely happens tha 
injury is sustained from an excess, especially | 
more or less dung is soon after administered. 
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PRICE OF DURHAM CATTLE, 


From the Genesee Farmer, 

Many consider it a sufficient proof of false 
timate of the value of Durham cattle, thatthe 
price is ten times greater than the animals woul 
bring as beef in market, or than their proceeds 
amount to in the dairy. 

In deciding this point, it must be remember 
that their value does not depend on their qualites 
for immediate use, but on their means of incres 
ing the breed. Two things should therefore & 
considered in determining their price. 1. 1 
products for beef and the dairy; 2. The te 
required for veer to increase so as to afford ag 
eral supply for the country. 

a ig edhe their Palas for immediate v% 
it is requisite that we know how much the procee 
exceed the cost and keeping. One cow may we 
duce but one-half more milk than anothiet, 
yet be ten times more profitable, If for inst” 
the cost of keeping be $15 a year in bo if 
stances; and the produce of one be sixteen Mr 
the other, nine dollars. ‘This shows the g'* 
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pane Poe hich will produce th 
f those animals which will produce the 
seer quantities of milk and butter. When it is 
considered that Durham cattle, for beef and the 
dairy taken together, are much superior to any 
other breed, their ee: for real use may in some 
reciated. 
3 oe that their ultimate price will fall to 
only twice the present value of our common cat- 
ecand that half a century will be required for 
chem to inerease sufficiently to supply the whole 
country, a little calculation will show the safety 
of paying ten times that amount for them now 
fr the purpose of increasing their number. For 
when we remember the enormous increase from 
asingle cow in that period of time, it will be ev- 
‘ent that the present price of such an animal, 
though it be a thousan dollars, will bear an ex- 
ccedingly small ratio to the ultimate value of her 
progeny. : 

This subject may perhaps be rendered clearer, 
by supposing an analogous case. Suppose that 
a variety of wheat may be obtained which will 
produce, with the same culture, five bushels more 
tothe acre than our common wheat. Of course 
the farmer who sows a hundred acres, would gain 
by the use of such seed, from five hundred toa 
thousand dollars annually at the present price. In 
buying the seed, therefore, (two hundred bushels 
orless,) he could well afford to pay more than 
twice the common price of wheat. Consequently, 


in baying wheat for the exclusive purpose of grow- 
ing for seed, he could pay twenty times the com- 
mon price. Reasoning in this way, it will be seen 
that a single pint, for increasing as seed, would at 
first be cheap at a thousand dollars ; and until the 
country were generally supplied, the price might 


safely be put at many times its ultimate value. 
Analogous reasoning will show that the price 

of Durham cattle is not fictitious, but depends on 

their real value. J.J. T. 


RECEIPT TO CURE AN EGG-SUCKING DOG. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 

Many a brave and good dog has lost his life by 
(00 great a fondness for eggs, to avoid which here- 
aller, take three grains of tartar emetic and a tea 
‘poonful of grated or scraped Indian turnip, stir 
‘hem well together in an egg, give it to your dog 
ind be will ever afterwards turn off in disgust if’ 
jou offer him an egg—a simple, safe and certain 
remedy, W. P. Harr. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES, 


RB From the Maine Farmer. 
mir orice following remarks on the manage- 
is ent Ces, we copy from a small treatise on 

Subject by J. M. Weeks,of Salisbury, Vermont. 
ins oe from nine o’elock in the morning to 
med : ock in the afiernoon on a fair day, differ- 

Feary poneon according to the climate. In 

Mart t ty generally swarm. from the middle 
ge Se : € fifteenth of July ; in late seasons, 
i seven ‘ fees known them to swarm as early 
alernoon n i © morning, and as late as four in the 
when it vc: have also known them to come forth 
by hoarse ned so hard as nearly to defeat them, 

* “ang down many to the ground which were 
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probably lost from their colony: and lonce had a 
swarm come forth on the sixteenth day of August. 

[ know of no rule by which the exact day of 
their first swarming can be known with certainty, 
The apiarian will estimate near the time by the 
number of bees in and about the hive, as it will 
become very much crowded. 

The day of second swarming,.and all after that 
during the same season, may be most certainly 
predicted as follows: Listen near the entrance of 
the hive in the evening. If aswarm is coming 
forth the next day, the queen will be heard giving 
an alarm at short intervals. The same alarm ma 
be heard the next morning. The observer will 
generally hear two queens at a time in the same 
hive, the one much louder than the other. ‘The 
one making the least noise is yet in her cell and 
inher minority. ‘TRe sound emitted by the queens 
is peculiar, differing materially from that of any 
other bee. It consists of a number of monoto- 
nous tones in rapid succession, similar to those 
emitted by the mud-wasp, when working her 
mortar and joining it to her cells, to raise miss- 
wasps. If, after all, the weather is unfavorable to 
their swarming several days while in this peculiar 
stage, they Will-not be likely to swarm again the 
same season. 

Experience and observation have taught that 
the queen leaves the old stock first, and her colony 
rapidly follow. ‘Phey fly about a few minutes, 
apparentely in the greatest confusion, until the 
swarm is principally out of the hive. They then 
alight, generally on the limb of some tree, shrub 
or bush, or some other place convenient for them 
tocluster in a bunch not far from the old stock, 
and make their arrangements for a journey to a 
new habitation. Perhaps hot one swarm in a thou- 
sand know where they are going until after they 
have left the old stock, alighted and formed into a 
compact body or cluster; ard not then until they 
have sent off an embassy to search out a place 
for their future residence. Now il the bees are 
hived immediately afier they have alighted, before 
they send Off their embassy to seek a new tene- 
ment, they will’ never fly away, admitting they 
have sufficient room, (for it is want of room that 
makes them swarm in the first place,) and their 
hive is clear of every thing that is offensive to them. 

No confusion or noise which is uncommon to the 
bees should ever be -made during their swarming 
or hiving. The only effect of noise, ringing of 
bells, &c. that I could ever discover, was, to render 
them more hostile and unmanageable. 

A clean hive is all that is needed for a swarm of 
bees, with careful and humane treatment. 

A cluster of bees should never be shook or 
jarred any more than merely to disengage them 
from the limb or place where they are collected, 
nor should they fall any great distance, because 
their sacks are full when they swarm, which ren- 
der them both clumsy and harmless, and harsh 
treatment makes them irritable and unmanageble, 

When a swarm comes forth and has alighted, 
cut off the limb if convenient, unless a hiver is 
used—shake it gently, so as to disengage the bees 
and let them fall gently on to the table, board or 
ground, (as the case may be, ) place the hive over 
them before many rise into the air, taking care at 
the same time to lay one or more sticks in such 
a manner as to raise the hive so asto give the 
bees rapid ingress and egress. If the bees act 
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reluctantly in taking possession of their new ha- 
bitation, disturb them by brushing them with a 

-quill or some other instrument not harsh, 
and they will soon enter. In case it is fourd ne- 
cessary to invert the hive to receive the bees, 
(which is frequent from the manner of their 
alighting,) then first, secure the drawers down to 
the floor by inserting a handkerchief or eome- 
thing above them ; now invert the hive and shake 
or brush the bees into it; now turn it gently right 
end upon the table, or other place, observing the 
rule aforesaid, 


—_—_—_————_-— 


GEESE AS BAROMETERS. 


From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 


A recent tourist in the Highlands mentions a 
novel mode an inn-keeper had. of ascertaining 
what would be the state of the weather :—‘ He 
has only to send his fleet of geese to the loch-side, 
and if they put out to sea, it will be fair; if they 
anchor on shore, it will be rainy.” 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE FROM POTATOES.* 


From-the Quarterly Journal of Agritulture. 


Cheese, it is said, of extremely fine quality, is 
made from potatoes in Thuringia and part of Sax- 
ony, in the following manner :—After having col- 
lected a quantity of potatoes of good quality, giv- 
ing the preference tothe large white kind, they 
are boiled in a cauldron, and afier becoming cool, 
they are peeled and reduced to a_ pulp, eitber by 
means of a grater or mortar. To five pounds 
of this pulp, which ought to be as equal as possi- 
ble, is added a pound of sour milk, and the ne- 
cessary quantity of salt. The whole is kneaded 
together, and the mixture covered up and allowed 
to lie for three or four davs according to the season. 
At the end of this time it is kneaded anew, and 
the cheeses are placed in little baskets, when the 
superfluous moisture is allowed to escape, ‘They 
are then allowed to dry in the shade, and placed 
in layers in large pots or vessels, where they must 
remain for fifieen days. The older these cheeses 
are, the more their quality improves. Three kinds 
of them are made. The first, which is the most 
common, is made according to the proportions 


above indicated; the second, with four parts of 


potatoes, and two parts of curdled milk ; the third, 
with two parts of potatoes, four parts of cow or 
ewe milk. These cheeses have this advan- 
tage over other kinds, that they do not engender 
worms, and keep fresh for a great number of years, 
provided they are placed in a dry situation, and in 
well closed vessels, 


—_-___—_———_-— 


PERFECT AGRICULTURE ADVERSE TO FENCES. 
NEW HERBAGE PLANTS. 


From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


As the tendency of agricultural improvement in 
every country seems to be to stall-feeding, or, 
rather, to feeding in court-yards with sheds, instead 
of pasturing in fields, every attempt to make an ad- 





* An earlier and more full account of this practice 
was translated from a Belgian journal for the Farmers’ 
Register. See page 268, yol. i.—Ep. F. R. 
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dition to, or an improvement on, our erbage pla 
ought to be encouraged. Our ideais, that the t ” 
is not far distant when, in the best cultivated is 
tricts of Britain, the only animals pastured jp “ 
fields will be sheep; and that these will be ded 
on portions of verdant surface not larger than they 
can cropin a day or two, when they will be nov) 
toa fresh portion. Hurdles or net-fencing yj\\;, 
used as substitutes fur permanent fences ; and then 
of course, hedges and walls will no longer be wa), 
ted on most farms, except for an enclosure or jy, 
adjoining the farmyard. This will be a saving 9 
the ground occupied by the fences, of their ji 
cost, and of their annual keeping ; while it yj), 
the same time, destroy the source whence are (is. 
persed innumerable insects and seeds of wee): 
In hilly countries and in valleys, which cap te 
more profitably kept under perpetual grass thay 
under the alternate system of herbage plang 
and corn, we do not say that fences will no 
continue to exist; but we have no doubt why. 
ever of their sooner or later disappearing {ion 
all countries which can be subjected to the a. 
ternate husbandry ; and more particularly wher 
such countries have long dry summers, as is the 
case in most parts of thecontinent. On thegreater 
part of the continent, indeed, there is no way of 
procuring manure sufficient fer farming to ad. 
vantage, but by consuming the herbage crops 
under cover, and saving and fermenting all the 
liquid matters produced in the farmyard and in the 
offices of the house. In this view of things, it wil 
readily be conceived that we attach great in- 
portance to the improvement of old, or the intro. 
duction of new, herbage plants ; and more espe. 
cially of those tap-rooted or deep-rooting kinds 
which are adapted for countries having long dry 
summers. We have great pleasure, therelore, 10 
introducing the following extract from the letter 0 
an enlightened and scientific correspondent :—" 
have four or five species of heraclewm in cultivation, 
of the value of which I entertain great hopes, and 
some new grasses; one from Siberia. Alopecuns 
nigricans, seems to be valuable for its bulk and eat 
liness, beyond most gramine@ whch we havt 
hitherto had in cultivation. 1 think, too, thi 
among several especies af sonchus hieracwm, 
which I am now trying, there are several whit) 
will be useful fodder plants on light silicious 80! 
of which, at a future time, when I see more abou! 
them, I may perhaps trouble you with an accoutl 
—W. P. T. April 4th. 1839, Any of our re 
ders who have seeds of new herbage planta, of 0 
plants which they think might prove useful a 
such, will greatly oblige us by sending a [ew \ 
order that we may forward them to our esteem 
correspondent, W. P. T.— Cond. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO BUILDING 
FENCES AND LOG HOUSES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Surry C. H., Va., May 28th, 16% 
I consider it a duty incumbent upon all, not O" 
the farmer, but the doctor, lawyer, merchant 
the mechanie, in short, every individual in the° i 
munity, whatever his vocation may be, (#8 ” 
either directly or inditeetly dependent for his nf 
port on the farmer,) to lend their aid in OOPF rs 
this all interesting subject, our mother ag"? 
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This aid and support oo righ portion Ms ue 
farmers, { mean the little farmers, those with little 
ication, may be expected to be limited; they 
* a not the ability to do much, if they have the 
ne Their plan is a kind of a rote, a mo- 
need the practices followed by their fathers, 
thet wrand-fathera, and their great-grand-fathers; 
hey seek no improvement, but remain perfectly re- 
conciled to their poor crops and their land-mur- 
dering systems. The idea of the study of che- 
snisttY, botany, vegetable or animal physiology, 
reology, &c. with them seems as foreign to their 
business as law or physic. But to the intelligent, 
the reading class of our citizens, we must look for 
support. But with this class, how ope negli- 
gent they are of their real interests! How few 
out of the many who are able to assist in the 
cause, ever take up @ pen in its behalf—that 
even give to the public eye, in our. agricultural 
‘ournals their experiments in detail, their inven- 
ions. their discoveries, or any idea relating to, or 
touching that branch of science? 
| have no experience in farming, consequently 
what | might say upon that subject, would be of 
but little avail, and therefore should be little in 
words ; and shall at present only offer some hints. 
On the construction of garden and lot fences.— 
Upon which, I propose, as I think, an improved 
plan. tis this: after laying off the size and form 
of an enclosure, for paling, railing or common rail 
or worm-fences, plough up with a double-plough 
to the full depth or a little beyond the soil a space 
of six, eight, or ten feet in width along the course 
designed for the fence. ‘Then remove the soil so 
broken up, 0 any contigeous spot, and this, though 
poor and no better than the land on which it is put, 
will prove a manure in eflect, for the depth of soil, 
good or bad, is very important. And along this 
irench build the fence. The width of the excava- 
tion, will of course, depend upon the kind of fence 
designed to be constructed thereupon. The ad- 
vantages to be gained by this plan are, I think, 
several. ‘The absence of the soil would prevent 
the growth of noxious weeds, briers and clusters 
of vines, &c., so common about gardens, lots and 
other spots of good land; the paling by being thus 
sunk would be somewhat protected from the winds, 
tom the influence of the shade produced by the 
thickets of weeds, &c. so destructive to all timber ; 
and in excessive wet weather the excavation would 
Serve as a drain and a reservoir for the excess of 
water, &e. &e. 
The durability of cypress poles, for ordinary out- 
house building seems to be not generally known. 
oles or logs of this timber are far prelerable to 
any made use of in this section for that purpose. 
— who take durability into consideration, 
“én cutting poles, would be well paid for their ad- 
tonal trouble in procuring cypress, if possible to 
The " their vicinity ata reasonable expense. A 
tion - mine has now, in.good and sound condi- 
sm stable that was built of these about twenty 
promise and other out-buildings of later date, 
the bane equal lasting. It is said by some that 
we: -_ should remain on the pales; but this I 
with oe Important; they are used here both 
fie —_ Without the bark, and with no visible 
nee as to lasting. 
ine vbelghbors are too much of an office-seek- 
.5 People, a fortune craving people, for good 





ployments that will take their attention away from 
their firming operations, for, (as they seem to 
think) the more honorable distinetions of, Mr.— 
Esq.—Colonel— M ajor—Cuptaing&c., who make 
so bold and conspicuous a figure among us, the 
farmers, the little ones, — 
I have thas, in obedience to. my well wishes I 
have for agriculture, attempted to contribute my 
little, toward the advancement of that great source 
of human support. Shouldeyou excuse the rough 
and hasty manner in which it is jumbled together, 
and consider it of any value to your readers, then 
give ita place in the Farmers’ Register, and at 
some more leisure day I will offer some words on 
a subject better deserving vour attention. 
By the Register’s reader, 
D.C. R. 


TWO-CROP SILK-WORMS. FIXTURES FOR 
FEEDING AND SPINNING, &c. 


-| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Stafford, May 22nd, 1839. 


Dear S1r— Yours of the 15th inst., is received, 
and I embrace the earliest leisure moment to re- 
ply to your several inquiries. 

The variety of silk-worms called in the United 
States “two-crop,”’ has been reared with success 
for many years in Connecticut, whence I original- 
ly procured my eggs. The eggs of this variety 
(if good,) invariably hatch twice, without the use 
of artificial means. Nothing more is necessary 
than to leave the eggs, procured from the first 
rearing, exposed where the moths have deposited 
them, and to notice them every morning between 
sunrise and 10 o’clock A. M. They usually hatch 
out in from three toten days. Such as do not 
hatch (if any) cannot be relied on for the following 
year. Eggs for the latter purpose, must be pro- 
cured from the second rearing. LKgges from other 
varieties sometimes hatch the eame season, but 
they cannot be relied on for a second crop. I 
have never known this to occur but once under 
my observation, and then only four or five thou- 
sand hatched out of*a lot of thirty thousand eggs. 

The “two-crop” silk-worm moults four times ; 
but in other respects it answers well'to the descrip- 
tion given by Dandolo of the three-cast worms. 
There is no worm as far asl have been able to 
learn, afler diligent inquiry, in the United States 
that does not cast its skin four times. 

The “two-crop” worm is hardy, stands atmos- 
pheric transitions better than most other varie- 
ties, and is not so liable to that terrible disease 
which the French called the grasserie. When- 
ever this disease breaks out in a cocoonery, it is 
vain to look for a tolerable result. It also spins a 
finer fibre, and for some purposes the silk pro- 
duced commands from $1 to $2 per pound more 
than that from the ordinary varieties. 

After three years spent in experimenting, I have 
adopted fixtures with which I am entirely satisfied. 
‘They are simple, economical, convenient, and (if I 
may use the expression, ) meet the instinctive views 
of the silk-worms. I will describe them briefly. 

I place pieces of scantling, extending perpendi- 
cularly from the floor to the joists, two feet apart, 
measuring across the cocoonery, and six feet dis- 
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alleys of’ two feet four inches for those who attend 
the worms to pass. [ then bore holes in the 
scantling, with a half-inch auger, twelve inches 
apart so as to have six hurdles, one rising above 
the other. Ropesare~then® drawn through these 
holes, upon which light and moveable hurdles, 
three feet long and two wide, Test. 

As these ropes are supported by timber at in- 
tervals of six feet, they may be drawn through a 
cocoonery 100 feet long, and yet be kept sufficient- 
ly steady. Luse ropes in preference to timber, 
because every square inch added to the vacuum 
in a cocoonery is of importance. My burdles are 
made of common pine laths an inch and a half 
wide and three-eighths of an inch thick. Two of 
these laths are laid down two feet apart; and then 
three cross pieces, two feet long, are nailed to 
them with small wrought nails, one at each end, 
and one in. the middle. On this frame strong 
brown paper, such as. is used in hardware stores, 
is pasted. You then have an elevated surface, 
so that the air can pass freely over the worms. 

Oak bushes with the leaves on, I consider the 
best accommodations for the worms to wind on. 
‘These bushes should be gathered about a week 
before they are to be ‘used, and spread in the 
shade in order that the leaves may become some- 
what curled. Whenever a considerable number of 
worms manilest the disposition to spin, all of that 
particular age in the cocoonery, should be speedi- 
ly placed on clean hurdles and arranged near to- 
gether. Oak bushes shouid then be placed on 
the right and left, resting on the hurdles and tied 
to the upright timbers. ‘The worms usually go to 
the edge of the hurdle and craw! along, frequent- 
ly throwing 'p their heads, in search of something 
to climb on. By this arrangement, you will see 
that whether they move to the right or left, they 
are almost sure to come in contact with the bush. 
Other bushes must be placed along on one side as 
they are wanted, one end resting on the hurdle, 
and the other tied to the rope or timber immedi- 
ately above. One side must of course be left open 
to distribute leaves to such of the worms as are 
still inclined to eat. 

At the expiration of six or seven days, all the 
worms in this division that have not risen, must 
be taken away and accommodated on other hur- 
dles, and three days thereafter the hurdles may be 
taken down and the cocoons gathered.. The oak 
leaves do not crumble and the cocoons come out 
clean and in very good condition. 

Before spinning, the worms void all excremen- 
titious matter; and frequently before this is done, 
they climb up and assume the position for spin- 
ning. Under these circumstances the oak bushes 
are admirable to protect the cocoons already form- 
ed below. The precocious as well as the tardy 
worms are generally feeble, and must bave their 
accommodations furnished them so that they may 
have but little climbing to do, and indeed whene- 
ver any of the worms are found wandering in 
search of a position for spinning, they must be 
taken and placed on the hurdles, and then lefi to do 
as they are inclined. : 

The attendant should be at the cocoonery very 
early every morning to attend particularly to these 
wanderers because at that time their number will 
be greatest, 

Before a general disposition to spin is manifest- 
ed, it isa good plan to have a bush at hand to ac- 


SS 
commodate the precocious spinners, until a § 
tematic arrangement can conveniently be made 

You perceive that net-work has no place in 
catalogue of fixtures. ‘The reason may be found 
in the following experiments: In-the summer of 
1837 I prepared a net-work frame, three {eet lon, 
and two wide; at one end of this frame I place, 
an oak bush, at the other 500 silk-worms ready to 
spin. Of these, 499 passed acrozs the net-wor, 
and formed their cocoons in the oak bush, |, 
1838 [ altered this frame, giving it, as I supposes 
a more convenient form. Again a bush Was 
placed at one end, and 500 silk-worms at the other. 
and of these 498 formed their cocoons in the bush, 
I consider these experiments as showing conclu. 
sively that the silk-worms have no inclination to 
be on nét-work, and therefore, I have decline) 
the use of such hurdles. 

Respectfully ‘yours, 
Layton Y. Arxnys, 


P. S. I have ansswered your queries as fully 
as is desirable, and if yon are inclined to publish 
the suggestions you can do so. 

My silk-worms have not yet commenced spin. 
ning, but they appear to be doing very well. A lew 
days before spinning, however, is generally the 
critical period, as to the breaking out of diseases, 

I will venture to remind you of G. B, Smith's 
caution against “‘over-cropping,” as new begin- 
ners are-in danger of suffering by it. He says 
that we should be sure of having nearly double as 
much foliage as would sustain the worms brought 
out. Last year a gentleman at Washington lost 
his worms in this way. 

Another injury which results from “over-crop- 
ping” is stripping of the trees too closely the first 
season; it has a very bad effect on the alter 
growth of the trees. The morus multicaulis isa 
very hardy tree; it is, nevertheless, governed a8 
to its growth by the same laws which operate on 
other trees, and may be injured by excessive delo- 
liation. The leaves should be taken cautiously 
while the stalks are green and succulent, indeed 
I should not venture to take any leaves earlier than 
20th June, and then very sparingly. In order to 
be ready for early feeding, the tops must be lelt 
on the trees. fam aware that Dr. Stebbins and 
some others have said you may begin to take the 
leaves when the plants are one foot high, and that 
the trees are not injured by it. Dr. Stebbins als 
recommended that silk-worm eggs be put in bot- 
tles hermetically sealed, and placed in ice-houses. 
Those who followed his advice brought out thei 
eggs and exposed them for hatching, but 0 
worms made their appearance. L.YA 


METHOD OF CAUSING CABBAGES TO HEAD 
DURING THE WINTER. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


In the fall of the year when it is time to gathet 
cabbages, we always find more or less of them tha! 
have not formed any heads. They may ee 
grown well and have a lange stock of leaves; “ 
have not closed up in the form necessary to m@ 
a good, solid, compact cabbage. . 

William Vance, Esq. of Readfield, has prac 


ed for many years the following method, which 
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‘nter, thereby furnishing him with a sup- 
“I " ihe best kind ae in the spring. In the fall 
the year, just before the ground closes up he 
thers all the cabbages which have not headed, 
B ether. He then digs a trench eighteen inches 
pasos deep, and-of sufficient width to admit the 
vabbages. e then closes the leaves together by 
hand, winding a wisp of straw or something else 
around them to keep them together; and then 
wyis them into this trench, with heads down and 
a up. He then packs straw or leaves, and 
earth snug about them, and rourds up the earth 
over them. ‘The trench should be dug in a place 
where the water of the rains and the snows runs 
off, and will not stand about them. A board, ora 
couple of boards, nailed together in the form ofa 
roof and put over the mound, may be useful. 

In the opttag oF the year open your trench, and 
vou will find that your cabbages are all headed 
firmly together, and if the water has not got in, 
will be solid and hard, Mr. Vance, has had the 
goodness to send us a few heads which he has 
formed in this way, which were very nice. By 
(allowing this plan, we not only preserve the cab- 
bages well during the winter, but save much of 
the crop which is not considered worth much. 





SAVING GREEN PEAS. 


From the same. 
Mr. Vance informs us that he preserves green 
peas for winter use, simply by shelling them and 
putting thera into bottles, and corking them very 
tightly. ‘They should be used as soon as the bot- 
tle is open. In this way you may have green peas 
all winter, if you like. 





IMPROVED DURHAM SHORT-HORNS. 


From the Whip. 


For every portion of the text in this excellent 
account of the short-horns, we are indebted to the 
Rev. Henry Berry, than whom there are few more 
zealous breeders of cattle, while there is no better 
judge of them. 

Whatsoever differences of opinion may prevail 
respecting the comparative merits of our several 
breeds of cattle, it must be admitted that the short- 
horns present themselves to notice under circum- 
stances of peculiar interest. Possessing in an em- 
nent degree a combination of qualities which have 

enerally been considered imcompatible, and ren- 
red irresistibly attractive to the eye by their 
‘plendid frames, and beautifully varied colors, it is 
abe sing that they have become objects of 
r lic Curiosity ; that.they have realized for their 
reeders enormous sums of money; and that, 
oe ughout our own island, and _in every foreign 
ountry where agriculture is attended to, they are 
in Increasing request, 
* emuaht tend to throw much light on the science 
pro cding, could these animals be traced, in the 
thas he of their Pavement, to an earlier period 
perv ~ hitherto been found possible. Of the 
= Wi that improvement we may, however, form 
wot pes by placing together one of the im- 
“’, nd one of the unimproved race. We 


Should, j 3 t 
uld, insuch a case, discover resemblance just 
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sufficient to support the belief in a very remoic 
alliance, but there all similarity would cease. 

From the earliest periods as to which we have 
any accounts of our breeds of cattle, the counties of 
Durham and York have been celebrated for their 
short-horns, but principally, in the first instance, on 
account of their reputation as extraordinary milkers. 

Before this, a large and valuable description of 
cattle had existed on the western coast of the con- 
tinent of Europe, and extending from Denmark to 
the confines of France. ‘They were celebrated 
for the great quantities of milk which they yielded, 
and some of them exhibited an extraordinary 
aptitude to fatten. At what particular time they 
found their way to England, or by whom they 
were imported, is unknown; but there is a tra- 
dition that, towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, a bull and some cows were introduced 
into Holderness. 

In external form, there appeared to be very 
little to recommend them, for they had large 
shoulders and coarse necks ; the sides were flat, 
and the head was thick ; all the coarse parts were 
bulky, and the prime ones were reduced in size, 
and they were almost the reverse of what the ag- 
riculturist would select: they were, however, bul- 
kier than the native breeds, and they were better 
milkers than the generality of the cattle of that 
day. They would, by dint of feeding, grow to an 
enormous size ; but they had not the aptitude to 
fatten, nor the early maturity, to which they have 
been since indebted for their triumph over every 
other breed. ‘To recite their recorded feats at the 
pail would be to invite incredulity; but it may be as- 
serted, on the best evidence, that, taken as a breed, 
they have never in that particular been equalled. 
The cattle so distinguished were always, as now, 
very different from the improved race. ‘They 
were generally of large size, thin-skinned, sleek- 
haired, bad handlers, rather delicate in constitution, 
coarse in the offal, and strikingly defective in the 
substance of girth in the fore-quarters. As milk- 
ers, they were most excellent; but when put to 
fatten, as the foregoing description will indicate, 
were found. slow feeders, producing an inferior 
quality of meat, not marbled or mixed as to fat and 
lean, and, in some cases, the latter was found ofa 
particularly dark hue. Such, also, are the unim- 
proved short-horns of the present day, and the 
distinction cannot be too frequently asserted, 
because they are, in many cases, considered as 
specimens of the improved breed, and have actu- 
ally been resorted to in trials as to the comparative 
aptitude of animals to fatten—trials which it is 
evident they could not successfully sustain. 

A period of more than eighty years has now 
elapsed, since the short-horns, on the banks of the 
tiver Tees, hence called the Teeswater breed, had 
assumed a very different character to that ¢on- 
tained in the foregoing description. In color, they 
resembled the improved short-horns, being occa- 
sionally red, red and white, and roan, though the 
last named color was not then so prevalent as 
now. ‘They possessed a fine mellow skin and 
flesh. good hair, and light offal, particularly wide 
carcasses, and fore-quarters of extraordinary debth 
and capacity. Perhaps no closer modern resem- 
blance can be found to the above description of the 
Teeswater breed than Mr. Berry’s bull presents. 
His dam was purchased by Mr. B. on account of 
the very few crosses that intervened between her 
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and some of the best of the ‘Teeswater cattle, to 
which be was desirous to go back, on account of 
the extent to which breeding in-and-in has been 
carried. When slaughtered, their proot was ex- 
traordinary, and many instanees are recorded of 
the wonderful weight of their inside fat. 

The remarkable difference which existed be- 
tween the ‘Teeswater and the old. unimproved 
short-horns may, with propriety, be ascribed to a 
spirit of improvement which had some time mani- 
fested itself among the breeders on the banks of 
the Tees, whose laudable efforts were well second- 
ed by the very superior land in the vicinity of a 
river. No reasonable doubts can be entertaine 
that they proceeded on a judicious system of cross- 
ing with other breeds, because it was utterly 
impossible to raise such a stock as the Teeswater 
from pure short-horn blood. One cross to which 
they referred was in all probability, the white wild 
breed ; and if this conjecture be well-founded, it 
will be apparent whence the short-hornus derived 
a color so prevalent among them. 

It is also asserted that, about the period in ques- 
tion, Sir William St. Quintin, of Scampston, im- 
ported bulls and cows from: Holland, which were 
crossed with the stock of the country. It would 
tend to little advantage to proceed with conjec- 
tures, as to what other breeds were resorted to, if 
any ; this much is certain, that great improvement 
was soon manifested, and a valuable variety es- 
tablished, as the two following instances will prove. 

Mr. Milbank, of Birmingham, one of the leading 
improvers, bred and slaughtered an ox, which, at 
five years old, weighed, the four quarters, one hun- 
dred and fifty stones, of fourteen pounds tothe stone, 
prodpaing sixteen stones of tallow; and a cow 

red ffom his stock, slaughtered by Mr. Sharter, 
of Chilton, at twelve years old, weighed upwards 
of one hundred and ten stones, 

From Mr. Miibank’s time, the Tecswater cattle 
continued to sustain their excellence and celebrity 
in various hands, until Mr. Charles Colling adopt- 
ed them, when he manifested a superiority of skill 
as a breeder, which, in a very brief period, secured 
him an ample fortune. 

Whatever had been the merits of the Tees- 
water cattle, it is certain Mr. Colling greatly im- 
proved them; and though it has been asserted 
that his success was the result of chance, arising 
from the possession of an animal, with the merits 
of which, it is supposed, he was at one period un- 
acquainted, the writer of this article is of opinion 
that Mr. Colling’s success resulted from a delibe- 
rate and well-considered plan. He found the Tees- 
water, like all other extravagantly large catile, 
frequently of loose make and disproportion. He 
was sensible, also, of the difficulty of breeding, 
with anything like certainty, large good animals ; 
and though he has declined on all occasions to 
throw any light on bis views and proceedings, the 
writer thinks he can detect, in the very outset, and 
through the progress of his practice, a resolution 
to reduce the size of this breed, and at the same 
time, and by that means, to improve its form. 

his he is supposed to have effected, in the first 
instance, through the medium of a bull, called 
“ Hubback,” an animal respecting which there has 
been much controversy, principally touching the 
purity of his blood, a question now of little im- 
portance, because it is admitted on all hands that 
Mr. Colling adopted another cross, which prevails 


‘When afterwards she was removed to good land, 





in a majority of superior short-horns of the : 
sent day. It may,-notwithstanding, be matter 
interest to state a few particulars respecting thi 
bull. ee 
Without entering on an inquiry by what ¢, 
cumstances Hubback’s title to be considerey of 
pure blood is supported or weakened, it may sy; 
tice to observe, that it appears probable |e pos. 
sessed on one side the imported blood. The pos. 
sessor of his dam was a person in indigent ¢j;. 
cumstances, and grazed his cow in the highways 


near Darlingion, she became so fat that she did po) 
again breed; and her son, having the same {ee4. 
ng propensity in a high degree, was useful as, 
bull during «a very short period. The quality of 
the flesh, hide and hair, are supposed to have beep 
seldom equalled ; and as he was smaller than the 
Teeswater cattle, he was eminently. calculated {o 
forward Mr. Colling’s views. 

It has been remarked that we have at present 
no superior horse on the turf, which does not boast 
the blood of the Godolphin Arabian; so it may be 
asserted that we have no superior short-horns 
which do not claim descent nearly, or remotely, 
from Hubback ; because Hubback was the sire of 
the dam of Mr. Charles Colling’s bully Foljanbe, 
who was the grandsire of Favorite; and ther 
can be no doubt that there has not been for many 
years any superior short-horn who was not ée- 
scended from Favorite. Mr. Charles Colling is 
said to have considered that the bull Foljamte 
was the one who did his stock the greatest goo; 
and this is not improbable, as Foljambe was the 
sire both of the sire and dam of Favorite. Hub- 
back, however, must have heen a remarkably 
good animal, and considering the short time during 
which he was used as a bull, proved himself a firs 
rate stock-getter. 

The following accuunt of Hubback we had frou 
Mr. Waistell, or Alinill, who, although his name 
does not appear conspicuously in the ‘Short-Homed 
Herd Book,’ deserves much credit for his discrim- 
nation here. He used to admire this calf, as he 
rode almost daily by the meadow in which 
grazed ; and at length he attempted to purchase! 
from the owner. The price asked, £8, seemel 
much for a calf not a year old; and the reputation 
of the short-horns not being yet established, he 
bargain was not struck. Still he longed for the 
young beast; and happening to meet Mr. Rober 
Colling near the place, he asked his opinion of !le 
animal. Mr, Colling acknowledged that ther 
were some good points about him ; but there we 
something in his manner of acknowledging ths 
which induced Mr. Waistell to suspect that Mr 
Colling thought somewhat more highly of the 
calf than his language expressed, and, therefore, 
he hastened the next morning, concluded the bar- 
gain, and paid the money.. .He had scarcely dont 
so before Mr. R. Colling arrived for the same p'" 
pose, and as the two farmers rode home together, 
they agreed that it should be a joint epeculalion. 

Some months passed by, and either Mr. W ¥ 
tell’s admiration of the calf’ a little cooled * 
his partner did not express himeelf’ very wa"™ 
about the excellencies ofthe animal, and Mes* 
Waistell and R. Colling transferred young 
back to Mr. C. Collings; who, with the quick 
of an experienced breeder, saw the value Oct 
little beast. Mr. Waistell expressed to us ( 
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1599) his regret (natural enough) at having 
iy duced to part with the sire of the short- 
a “or his extreme disappointment that when 
ST dk began tocover, Mr. Charles Colling con- 
vo him to his own stock, and would not let him 
_ even one of Mr. W auistell’s cows. 
mite the use of this bull, Mr. Charles Colling 
roceeded with singular success to produce, from 
‘me to time, superior animals ; and the number 
a bulls he disposed of by letting was highly en- 
; waging. But the circumstance which brought 
ihe improved short-horns into most extensive 
notice was the production of the “Durham Ox, 
an animal which speaks volumes in favor of even 
a single cross of this blood ; for the ox was the pro- 
duce of a comnion cow, which had been put to 
“Favorite.” At five years old, the Durham ox 
was sold to Mr. Bulmer, of Harmby, near Bedale, 
for public exhibition, at the price of £140; this 
was in February, 1801. He was at that time 
computed to weigh 168 stones, of 14lb, his live 
weight being 216 stones ; and this extraordinary 
weight did not arise from his superior size, but 
fom the excessive ripeness of his points. Mr. 
Bulmer having obtained a carriage for his con- 
veyance, travelled with him five weeks, and then 
cold him and the carriage. at Rotherham, to Mr. 
John Day, on the 14th May, 1601, for £250. 





























£.8.d. 

(n the 14th of May, Mr. Day could 
have sold him for - - 525 0 0 
On the 13th of June, for - - 100000 
On the 8th of July, for - - 2000 0 0 






Mr. Day travelled with him nearly six years, 
through the principal parts of England and Scot- 
land, till at Oxford, on the [9th February, 1807, 
the ox dislocated his hip-bone, and continued in 
that state till the 15th April, when he was obliged 
tobe slaughtered ; and, notwithstanding he must 
have lost considerably in weight, during these 
tight weeks of illness, his carcass weighed— 










Imp. stones. Ibs, 






Four quarters - - 265 12 
Tallow - - - 11 2 
Hide - - - - 10 2 






This was his weight at eleven years old, under 
all the disadvantages of travelling in a jolting ear- 
age, and eight weeks of’ painful illness. Had he 
been kept quietly at Ketton, and fed till seven 
years old, there is little doubt but he would have 
Weighed more then he did at ten years old, at 
which age Mr. Day stated his live weight to have 

én nearly thirty-four hundred weight, or two 
undred and seventy stones, from which if fifiy 

taken for offal, it leaves the weight of the car- 
‘ass (wo hundred and twenty stones. 

(8a well ascertained fact, that, during his ca- 
— a breeder, Mr. Colling tried several expe- 
ments in crossing, and the breeds to which he 
+ play on these occasions, being very considera- 

Y smaller than the short-horns, this circum- 
cates tends to corroborate the writer’s opinion 
, © considered it desirable to reduce their size. 
Minder with the Kyloe led to no resulis worthy 
Must oa be but that with the polled Galloway 
fore stat passed over without comment. Be- 
"ie 8 the circumstances attending this expe- 
of cat may be proper to observe that no breed 


© promised so successful across with the 
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short-horns as the Galloway. They were calcula- 
ted, by their deep massive frames and short legs, 
to bring the short-horns nearer the ground, and to 
dispose their weight in a more compact manner: 
their hardy habits would be essentially useful, and 
the quality of their flesh and hair were such as to 
render the experiment still more safe. Add to this, 
that they could be obtained of a ted color, and we 
are prepared to admit, even without the sanction 
of a successful experiment, that they were admi- 
rably adapted to cross with the short-horn, stand- 
ing frequently too high from the ground, not very 
well ribbed home, and not seldom of loose, dis- 
jointed frame. 

To this breed Mr. Colling resolved to resort; 
and though at the time when he did so, the event 
was regarded with some degree of ridicule by the 
pure blood advocates, and comments passed which 
would have deterred ordinary men from the ex- 
ercise of their judgment, Mr. Colling persisted. 

He was much favored by circumstances in pro- 
moting his object, which was to take one cross, 
and then breed back to the short-horn,—the only 
course, by the way, in which crossing can be suc- 
cessfully adopted. ‘To breed from the produce of 
across direetly among themselves will lead to the 
results which have induced many persons, with- 
out due consideration, to believe conclusive against 
crossing; but to take one cross, and then return 
and adhere to one breed, will, in the course of a 
few generations, be found to stamp a variety with 
sufficient certainty. 

Mr. Colling’s short-horned bull Bolingbroke 
was put to a beatiful red-polled Galloway cow, 
and the produce, being a bull-calf; was, in due 
time, put to Johanna, a pure short-horn,—she also 
produced a bull-calf. This grandson of Boling- 
broke was the sire of the cow, Lady, by another 
pure short-horned dam, and from Lady has sprung 
the highly valuable family ofimproved short-horns, 
termed, in reproach, the alloy. How far the alloy 
was derogatory, let facts testily.* 

[t will probably be admitted that the prejudice 
against this cross was at the highest at the time 
of Mr. Charles Colling’s sale. ‘The blood had 
then been little, if at all, introduced to other stocks, 
and it was manifestly the interest, whatever might 
be the inclination, of the many breeders who had 
it not, to assume high ground for the pure blood, 
and to depreciate the alloy. Underthese untoward 
circumstances for the alloy, what said public 
opinion, unequivocally certified by the stroke of 
the auctioneers hammer? Jady, before-men- 
tioned at fourteen years old, sold for two hundred 
and six guineas. Countess, her daughter, nine 
years old, for four hundred guineas. aura, ano- 
ther daughter four years old, for two hundred and 
ten guineas. Mgjor and George, two of her sons, 
the former three years old, the latter a calf, for two 
hundred guineas and one hundred and thirty ; be- 
side a number of others, more remotely descended 
from Lady, which all sold at high prices; in fact, 
ina sale of forty-eight lots, realizing £7115 17s. 
Lady and her decendants sold fora larger sum 
than any other family obtained. 


*The dam of Lady was also the dam of the bull 
Favorite: and as the grandson of Bolingbroke is not 
known to have been the sire of any other remarkably 
Be animal, it is most probable that the unquestiona- 
dle merit of Lady and her descendants is to be attri- 
buted more to her dam than to her sire.—Edit, 
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Asa specimen of the alloy, the reader is re- 
ferred to Mr. Berry’s cow. She gives a moderate 
quantity of particularly rich milk. 

It would answer no useful purpose, and would 
certainly be an objectionable course, to bring un- 
cer particular notice any one or more of the highly 
valuable stocks of improved short-horns of the 
yee day. ‘To enumerate all would be impossi- 

le ; and the writer of this account would most stu- 
diously avoid any partial or invidious comparison. 
The same objection does not, however, exist as to 
a remote period ; and it is but justice to state that 
Mr. Robert Calling, brother of Mr. Charles, (who 
certainly was the leader, and surpassed all compe- 
titors in the improvement of the short-horns,) Mr. 
Charge, of Newton, near Darlington, and Mr. 
Mason, of Chilton, in the county of Durham, 
were only second to Mr. Charles Colling in his in- 
teresting and useful pursuit. Mr. Mason started 
early with animals derived, it is believed, from 
Mr. Colling, in the very commencement of his 
career; and Mr. Charge, who had long possessed 
a most valuable stock of Teeswater cattle, had at 
an eariy period crossed them with Mr. Colling’s 
best bulls, and was one of the spirited purchasers 
of Comet, at a thousand guineas. Mr. Mason’s 
late successful sale sufficiently stamps the value 
of his stock at that period, but it is generally ad- 
mitted, the system of crossing with other herds. 
which he had of late years judiciously adopted, 
proved highly instrumental in restoring those quali- 
ties in his own, which too close breeding had in 
some degree threatened to deprive them of. 
’ It would be unfair, on this occasion, to omit 
mention of a veteran breeder, to whom the advo- 
cates for the preservation of pedigree are indebted 


for the Short-horn Herd Book—Mr. George 


Coates. He is now one of the oldest authorities 
on the subject in existence, and was once the pos- 
sessor of a very superior race of short-horns, 
hough somewhat coarse. Portraits have been 
preserved of some very fine animals bred by him; 
and he had the solid satisfaction to dispose of his 
bull Patriot for five hundred guineas. 

Mr. Coates fell into an error, but too common, 
and generally vn fatal: he fancied his own 
stock the best, and disdained to cross them with 
Mr. Colling’s; which, as others afterwards proved, 
would have been a most judicious proceeding. 
The consequence was, Mr. Colling’s sale having 
settled the public judgment and taste, Mr. Coates’ 
stock fell into disrepute. If an apology be requi- 
site for this statement of an undeniable fact, it will 
be found in the utility of holding up such an ex- 
ample as a caution to those who may be in dan- 

r of falling into a similar error. 

In the commencement of’ this account, however 
it was stated that they possess a combination of 
qualities, hitherto considered incompatible. It 
will be obvious that the dispositon to feed ra- 
pidly, in union with dairy qualifications, is here 
intended. 

It might have the appearance of an intention to 
depreciate other breeds of cattle, were an inquiry 
inatituted how the very general impression came 
to be entertained that animals disposed to fatten 
rapidly seldom give much milk. [tis unquestion- 
ably trae, that every perfection in cattlke—whether 
it be one of form, of quality of flesh, of disposi- 
tion to fatten, or to yield milk—can be promoted 
and retained solely by the breeder’s devoted at- 





== 


tention to his particular object; and if op 
be allowed a paramount importance in the i 
er’s estimation and practice, other objects will 
fer in proportion as they are neglected, 
The improvement in the carcass of the g, 
horns has been so surprising, and 80 justly ei 
that many persons have allowed that con et 
to occupy their attention, and the dairy han be. 
disregarded. In such a state of things, eyor,.. 
vance towards one point has been tantamoun, 
receding from another; because the samp ,,. 
ceeding which tends to enhance a particylay ; 
ity, will also enhance a defect, provided such je 
fect, was of previous existence. as 
This may be rendered more intelligible } 
, ‘ Stle by ashen 
illustration. Suppose half a dozen ANimals to by 
selected in consequence of their POssessing a py: 
ticular quality; which quality it is proposed, 
certain established principle of breeding, to jy 
crease and render almost permanent by their unin 
Suppose the animals so selected to come from iby 
hands of breeders who have neglected the mi. 
ing property ; the certain consequence will i. 
that the very union which developes and secyrp, 
the desired object will tend, on the same pring. 
ple, to increase the defect as to milk. | 
short, it will render it habitual in the produce 
But this illustration, by a selection, is supposing 
too much for the cnt state of the case. The 
objections which exist among breeders, for \p. 
rious and some cogent reasons, against crossiiy 
with the stocks of each other, unavoidably lead. 
the practice of breeding in-and-in; which, in cax 
of any original deficiency of the milking propery, 
must unquestionably go on to render that deficie 
cy greater. It is hence evident that bad milking, 
in a breed of animals which were ever distinguish. 
ed as good milkers, is not a necessary consequent 
of improvement in the animal in other respec's 
but a consequence of the manner in which sue 
improvement is pursued. This the writer con: 
ders to be the reasoning properly applicable to the 
subject; which happily also admits of a satisla: 
tory appeal to facts; and he is strictly justified» 
asserting that improved short-horns, inferior \ 
none for the grazier, may always be selected a0! 
bred with the most ed se A dairy properties. Per 
haps a more plentilul and steady milker than tte 
dam of Mr. Berry’s bull, never stood over ay! 
and few such carcasses of beef have been exh: 
ted as hers, when an accident rendered it requ 
site to only half-feed her. The bull himeel! his 
an extraordinary disposition to carry flesh, and li 
calves are let down in the udders like minialut 
cows. In fact, all the bull’s family are excel! 
for the pail, and the quickest possible feeders. 1 
writer has known many instances of the hight! 
bred short-horns giving upwards of four gallots 
(wine measure) of milk, night and morning; * 
it is certain that attention only is requisite, te 
part of the breeder, to perpetuate this quality . 
any desirable extent. While on this subject," 
proper to observe, that the excessive quantiti® 
milk obtained from the unimproved short-ho™ 
are seldom or ever obtained from the impro\" 
but a moderately good milker of the latter - 
will be found to yield as much butter in the pe 
as one of the former: the milk being unques!?"” 
bly of very superior quality; and indeed, ! ‘i 
likely such should be the case, and that the “ 
cial change in the animal economy, which lee 
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~ vecesaive secretion of flesh and fat, should also 
“ rroductive of other rich secretions. Within 
: last taree or four years, affidavits were sworn 
aw rea magistrate in America, that an improved 
shott-horned cow, imported thither, produced alier 
the rate of 20 1b. of butter per week. 

Wherever the improved short-horns have been 
enssed with other eattle, their superiority is equal- 
y manifest, in respect of dairy qualifications, as 
in every other. On this subject t e writer is able 
avail himself of the evidence of a gentleman 
who has addressed a communication on the sub- 
vet to the conductor of the British Farmer's 
yagazine, which is 80 pertinent to the present 
subject that the temptation to take an extract is 
vresistible. It is as follows: “In the 27th number 
of your valuable magazine, when giving an ac- 
oant of my two-years’-old steer, you also give an 
exiract rom my letter on the advantages of cross- 
7 ina cows of different breeds with improved short- 
horn bulls; and in confirmation of this opinion, 
(not hastily adopted, but the result of several 
years practical experience, and a close attention to 










































































ihe experiments of several friends during the last 
seventeen years,) [send you the portrait and a 
t short account of a two-year old Durham and De- 
. von heifer of mine, lately slaughtered by Mr. 
g William Daniel, of Abergavenny, and accompa- 
¢ ny it with a few brief statements of the advanta- 
i ges derived from this system by several of my 


own personal friends. 

“This heifer was the second cross, and was of 
alight gray color. She weighed 35 scores and 
\, Sib; rough fat, 98 Ib.; she was allowed to be the 
u lattestand best beast of her age, in all points, 
Q, ever seen in Abergavenny. She had a dead calf 
b about six weeks before Christmas; was dried the 
7th of January, and killed the 10th of June. She 
sold for £19 3s. 6d. 


“Her live weight, on the 8th of 





he June, was - - - 1232 lbs. 
%: Ditto, on the 17th January = - 840 
in ; 
. locrease in 140 days - 392 
7" _“Being aware that strong prejudice and much 
et incredulity existed on the subject of crossing, I 
he courted the attention of all the respectable farmers, 
- breeders, and feeders in this neighborhood. Many 
i “ame to see her when first put up, and repeatedly 
ve vlerwards during the five months she was feeding; 
| . os they all concurred in saying she went on faster 
than any beast they had ever seen. She never 
ur had any oil-cake. 
“Thay 
“s _Thave seen many excellent beasts bred from 
1 mproved short-horn bulls and long-horn cows: 


Mon [never knew one of these bulls put to any 
‘ ram the produce was not superior to the 
which ~ the cross which I advocate, and with 
ms am best acquainted, is that with the 
~y cow. { have uniformly remarked, that 
sei ene cross was attended with a pro- 
a oe improvement in size, quality of flesh, 
she tude to fatten. In every instance they 
the oa themselves superior milkers, and « tand 
‘ — os within six or eight weeks of calving; 
hnowle a instances have come under my own 
hey free — they have never been dry since 
be wilh calved ; and so highly are they prized 
ers, that a friend of mine, who hired out 





























































































nearly 2/. per cow per year more for the half and 
three-quarter breds, than they would give for cows 
of other breeds. 
“A friend of mine had about a dozen North 
Devon cows, small in size, but nice in quality, 
and from these he commenced, about twenty 
ears since, breeding with short-horn bulls. He 
as since invariably used those bulls. With each 
succeeding cross the stock have rapidly improved 
in every essential, and the only trace of the Devons 
which [ could preceive when I last saw them, 
about two years since, was a peculiar richness in 
their color. He breeds about thirty annually, and 
generally sells his three-years-old, in the autumn, 
at £17 to £22; and I have known him to sell in- 
calf heifers to jobbers in fairs as high as 30 guineas 
each. All his stock are superior milkers. Here 
we have twenty years’ experiment and continued 
improvement. 
*‘ Within the last eight years I have sent many 
North Devon heilers to Ireland, to friends residing 
in diflerent counties, and some of them occupying 
land of very inferior quality. { also sent over two 
young Durham bulls, from the stock of the Rev. 
Henry Berry, to crossthem with. ‘They have all 
crossed them with short-horn bulls at my recom- 
mendation, and the accounts they give are most 
satisfactory. They say the two-years old half- 
breds are as good as the three-years old Devons, 
and are all good milkers. One of these bulls, by 
Mr. Berry’s Mynheer, has been four tymes exhi- 
bited in three different counties, and has each 
time taken the first prize. He was last year sold for 
60 guineas, and is now serving cows at £1 each, 
) C. H. Botton. 
“ Brynderry, near Abergavenny.” 


An opinion generally prevails that the short- 
horns are unfitted for work ; and in some respects 
it is admitted they are so; but the correct reason 
has not been assigned, and the question may fairly 
come briefly under notice. ‘That they are willing 
and able to work, the writer knows, from one in 
particular among many instances. He has nowa 
team of two-years old steers, working constantly 
nine hours a day ; a system he would by no means 
recommend, and forced on him by circumstances 
connected with entrance on a new farm, at present 
ill adapted to grazing cattle. They work admi- 
rably ; but surely cattle which, as the preceding 
account proves, will wo as profitably to the butcher 
at two years old as any other breed at three, and 
as many even at four, ought never, as a general 
rule, to be placed in the yoke. No beastin the 
present advanced state of breeding, ought to be 
put upon asystem which arose out of the neces- 
sity of obtaining compensation by work for the 
loss attending a tardy maturity. But where it may 
be convenient, the short-horns, particularly the 
bulls, work admirably, as their great docility pro- 
mises; and there are many operations going on in 
every farm which a bull would be judiciously em- 
ployed in performing. And as the bulls of this 
breed are apt to become useless, from acquiring 
too much flesh ina state of confinement, mode- 
rate work might, in most case, prove beneficial for 
such as are intended for use at home. 

With deference, however, it is submitted to the 
breeders of short-horns that they should avoid 
breeding {rom too close affinities, and while they 
steer clear of coarseness, should require a suffi- 
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“ee; informed me that the dairymen gave him 








ciency of masculine character in their males. 
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Lord Althorp first adopted the short-horns in 1818 

when he purchased the bull Regent at Mr. R. 
Colling’s sale, with several of that gentleman’s 
cows; and since that time his lordship.aas been 
unremitting in his attempts to improve the breed. 
The bull Firby is good in almost every point. His 
flanks, loins, hips, and bosom are excellent. His 
only failing is inthe crop; yet we are told by his 
lordship’s very intelligent steward, (Mr. Hall,) 
ani we had proof of the accuracy of the obser- 
vation, when we had the pleasure of looking over 
the Wiseton herd, that afier using him six years, 
very few of his stock have inherited this imperlec- 
tion. Lord Althorp’s bull Firby evinces this re- 
quisite in a proper degree. He has also—but, in- 
deed, it is only part of the other, for without it 
good masculine character cannot exist—an excel- 
Tent loin. This isa point in which many short- 
horns are rather defective, and it is one of infinite 
importance. Add to this, that if, in many instan- 
ces, the length of the carcass were abated, as well 
as that of the legs, a hardier animal, with equal 
size and on a more profitable scale, would be pro- 
duced. The faciliies for making this improve- 
ment are sufficiently numerous, the short-horns 
being now more generally diffused. ‘That wider 
diflusion aiso multiplies the means of selecting for 
milk ; a quality which should not be lost sight of: 
for it is the combination of perfections which has 


conferred, and will perpetuate, the superiority of 


this breed of cattle, 

The colors of the improved short-horns are red 
or white, ora mixture of the two, combining in 
endless variety, and producing, very frequently, 
most brilliant effect. ‘The white, it is very pro- 
bable, they obtained from an early cross with the 
wild breed; and whenever this color shows itself, 
it is accompanied, more or less, with a red tinge 
on the extremity of the ear: a distinctive character, 
also, of the wild cattle. No pure improved short- 
horns are {ound ofany colors but those above named. 
‘There is a large coarse short-horn, prevailing par- 
ticularly in Lincolnshire, denominated in the quo- 
tations of the Smithfield markets “ Lincolns,” and 
generally sold at prices below those of any other 
cattle. These are frequently black, black and white, 
blue and dun; but they have no further affinity 
with the improved sbhort-horns than as the latter 
have been relerred to for their improvement, which 
has been accomplished to a considerable degree. 
A similar description of large, coarse short-horns, 
of these objectionable colors—for they generally 
accompany a bad quality of flesh—prevails in 
some of the midland counties. ‘They are great 
consumers of food, gutty, and particularly low 
and bad in the loins, with excessively heavy shoul- 
cer-blades. ‘The owners of this stock, however, 
are crossing with the improved breed; but the 
dairy-farmers of Gloucesiershire are so much alive 
to the superiority of the short-horns, that they lay 
hold with avidity of any thing which approaches 
them in color, or is called by the name. Indeed, 
should this breed continue to obtain the requisite 
attention, to maintain in its present excellence, it is 
not too much to suppose that it will, before long, 
alter the character of the cattle in most of the 
great breeding districts, _[t would have been thought 
incredible some years ago, but is nevertheless the 
fact, that they are treading closely on the strong- 
holds even of the Herefords; and an observing 
travellery who sees their colors staring to view in 





very unwonted situations, 
universal intruders. 

Thas far Mr. Berry, whose admirable ace 

; OUn| 
of the improved short-horn cattle, our readers ». 
duly estimate. There is no point which he hs 
more triumphantly illustrated than the vaiys 
of this breed, as containing @ combination of . 
fections. It wasa point which was ina hee 
lost sight of by the early improvers. They 4 
veloped the aptitude to fatten, and the early = 
turity of the short-horns, but they neglecteg and 
were beginning to lose, their milking propenis, 
This is also the grand error of Many modem 
breeders ; and hence arose the general impressio, 
and founded on careful observation, that in propy. 
tion as the grazing properties of the beast wer 
increased, its value for the dairy was proportion. 
bly diminished. 

The Yorkshire cow, which now almost ex¢ly. 
sively occupies the London dairies, is an ypap. 
swerable proof of the possibility of uniting th 
two qualities to a degree of perfection, but not a 
the same time :—they succeed to each other, anj 
at the periods when it suits the convenience of ths 
dairyman that they should. ‘Twenty years ag 
the Yorkshire cow was, compared with other 
breeds, as great a favorite in the London mv. 
ket as at present. She yielded more milk, in pn. 
portion to the quantity of food consumed, than 
could be obtained from any other breed ; but when 
the dairymen had had her four years, she bega 
to fall off, and he dried her, and sold her. It took 
a long time to get much flesh upon her bones; and 
when he calculated the expense of bringing her 
into condition, he found that his cheapest way 
was to sell her for what she would fetch, and that 
seldom exceeded 51. 

By degrees, however, some of the more inte 
ligent breeders for this market began to find tha, 
by cautiously adopted Mr. Berry’s principle ol s- 
lection—by finding out an improved short-hom 
bull, whose progeny were generally milkers, ani 
crossing some of the old Yorkshires with him, ani 
then going back to the pure blood—but still regat- 
ding the milking properties of the dam—and the 
usual tendency to possess these qualities in the of 
spring of the sire—they could at length obtaiia 
breed that had lost little of the grazing properlitt 
of the new breed, and retained, almost undimi" 
ished, the excellence of the old breed for the pal 
Thence it has happened that many of ths cows !0 
the London dairies are as fine specimens of the 
improved short-horn as can possibly be produced. 
They do not, perhaps, yield quite so much milk 83 
the old ones, but what they do yield is of bette 
quality ; and whether the dairyman keeps them! 
twelve-month, or a little longer—and this is ge 
ting more and more the habit of these people-* 
whether he milks them for three or four yeats, # 
soon as he dries them, they fatten as rapidly # 
the most celebrated of the improved breed. * 
Parkinson gives an account of one which, #@ 
being milked on the 5th of April, was sent to ae 
with others, and sold om the 5th of July; be 
ninety-one days grazing, having made in 
time nearly two shillings a day. i 

The Yorkshire cow is a fair specimen of one® 
these cows—the character of the Holdernes* ‘ 
the Durham beautifully mingling. A mile “ 
good for the pail as long as she is wanted," 

. ° ghioue 
then quickly got into marketable condition, 
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a long and rather small head; a large- 
have - - : 
headed cow willl seldom fatten or yield much 
ik. The eye should be bright, yet with a pecu- 
sat nlacidness and quietness of expression ; the 
ae thin, and the horns, small. The neck 
should not be so thin as that which common opi- 
oe has given to the milch cow. It may be thin 
towards the head ; but it must soon begin to 
thicken, and especially when it approaches the 
shoulder. The dewlaps should be small; the 
breast, if not so wide as in some that have an un- 
ysual disposition to fatten, yet very far from being 
narrow, and it should project before the legs ; the 
chine, to a certain degree fleshy, and even incli- 
ning to fulness; the girth behind the shoulder 
should be deeper than it is usually found in the 
short-horn ; the ribs should spread out wide, so as 
to give as globular a form as possible to the car- 
cass, and each should project :arther than the pre- 
ceding one to the very loins, giving, if after all the 
milch cow must be a little wider below than above, 
vet asmuch breadth as can possibly be afforded to 
the more valuable parts. She should be well 
formed across the hips and on the rump, and with 
greater length there than the milker generall 
sses; or if a little too short, not heavy. If 
she stands a little long on the legs, it must not be 
too long. The thighs somewhat thin, with a 
slight tendency to crookedness, or being sickle- 
hammed behind: the tail thick at the upper part, 
but tapering below; and she should have a mel- 
low hide, and little coarse hair. Common con- 
sent has given to her large milk-veins ; and al- 
though the sub-cutaneous or milk-vein has nothing 
todo with the udder, but conveys the blood from 
the fore part of the chest and sides to the inguinal 
vein, yet a large milk-vein certainly indicates a 
strongly developed vascular system—one favor- 
able to secretion generally, and to that of milk 
among the rest. 
The last essential in a milch cow that we shall 
mention is the udder, rather inclining to be large 
in proportion to the size of the animal, but not too 
large. It must be sufficiently capacious to contain 
the proper quantity of milk, but not too bulky, lest 
it should thicken and become loaded with fat. 
The skin of the udder should be thin, and free 
rom lumps in every part of it. The teats should 
he of moderate size ; at equal distance from each 
oherevery way ; and of equal size from the udder 
lonearly the end, where they should run toa kind of 
pont. Wa. en they are too large near the udder, 
they permit the milk to flow down too freely from 
ne and lodge in them ; and when they are 
a _ at the extremity,the orifice is ofien so large 
‘8 cow cannot retain her milk afier the bag 
sins to be full and heavy. The udder should 
_ nearly equal size before and behind, or, if 
fuller ‘ any difference, it should be broader and 
ler before than behind. 
Ps quantity of milk given by some of these 
ail S very great. It is by no means uncommon 
€m, in the beginning of the summer, to yield 
: & spac day ; there are rare instances of their 
may “dl given 36 quarts; but the average measure 
thas hie naniee at 22 or 24 quarts. It is said 
tty of — does not yield a proportionate quan- 
: valuahin’® and that although these cows may 
object. th é where the sale of milk is the prime 
Ther “4 Will not answer for the dairy. 
‘heir milk does not contain the same pro- 


portionate quantity of butter as that from the long- 
horns, the Scotch cattle, or the Devons, is proba- 
bly true; but we have reason to believe that the 
difference has been much exaggerated, and is 
more than compensated by the additional quan- 
tity of milk. At the first introduction of the impro- 
ved breed, the prejudice against them on this 
account was very great, and certain experiment 
were made, by the result of which it was made to 
appear that the milk of the Kyloe cow yielded 
double the quantity of butter that could be produ- 
ced from that of the improved short-horn. Two 
ounces were obtained from the milk of the Kyloe, 
and one from that of the short-horn. 

This aroused the advocates of the new breed, 
and they instituted their experiments, the result 
of which was much less to the disadvantage of the 
short-horns. Mr. Bailly gives an account of an 
experiment made by Mr. Walton, of Middleton. 
He took from his dairy six cows promiscuously, 
and obtained the following quantity of butter from 
a quart of the milk ofeach of them. 

oz. dwts. 
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10 8, which divi- 
ded by 6, leaves nearly 1 oz. 14} dwts., or about 
seven-eighths of the weight of butter from the 
same quantity of milk. ‘Then, the increased quan- 
tity of milk yielded by the short-horn gave her 
decidedly the preterence, so far as the simple pro- 
duce was concerned. 

This experiment brought to light another good 
quality in the improved short-horn, which, if not 
altogether unsuspected, was not sufficiently acted 
upon—that she improved as a dairy cow as she 
got older. The cow, a quart of whose milk 
produced more than 3 oz. of butter, was six years 
old; the other five were only two years old; atall 
events, the experiment proved that her milk was 
richer at six years old, than it had been at two. 
This is a subject which deserves investigation. 

Another circumstance is somewhat connected 
with such an inquiry. ‘The Kyloe and the long- 
horn cattle seem to care little about change of sit- 
uation and pasture; but the short-horn is not so 
easily reconciled to a change; and her miik is not 
at first either so abundant or so good as it alter- 
wards becomes. 

A prejudice likewise existed, and perhaps does 
yet in the minds of some dairymen, against the 
large improved short-horns. ‘The breed gen- 
erally are great consumers ; and it was also sup- 
posed that, in proportion to the condition of the 
cow, she was likely to run to flesh instead of yiel- 
ding milk, and therefore a rather small cow was 
selected, and one that did not carry about her 
many proofs of point. 

That there is a great difference in the quantity 
of food consumed by different breeds of cattle, can- 
not be doubted ; and that the short-horns occupy 
the highest rank among the consumers of food is 
evident enough ; but we never could be persuaded 
that the difference of size in the same breed made 
any material difference in the appetite, or the food 
consumed. When they stand side by side in the 
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stall or the cow-house, and experience has taught 
us the proper average quantity of food, the little 
one eats her share, and the larger one seldom eats 
more, even when it is put before her. ‘There are 
occasional differences in the consumption of food 
by different animals, but these arise far oftener 
from constitution, or from some unknown cause, 
than from difference of size. Experience does, 
however, prove beyond the possibility of doubt 
that the larger cattle, the breed and other circum- 
stances being the same, yield the greatest quantity 
of milk. 

Experience has also proved another thing—that 
the good grazing points of a cow, and even her 
being in fair store condition, do not necessarily 
interfere with her milking qualities. ‘They prove 
that she has the disposition to fatten about her, 
but which will not be called into injurious exercise 
until, in the natural process of time, or designedly 
by us, she is dried. She will yield nearly as much 
milk as her unthrifty neighbor, and milk of a su- 
perior quality, and at four, five, or six years old, 
might be pitied against any Kyloe, while,we have 
the pledge that it will cost us iittle to prepare her 
for the butcher, when we have done with herasa 
milker. [tis on this principle that many of the Lon- 
don dairymen now act, when they change their 
cows 60 frequently as they do; but whether this, 
even allowing the rapidity with which the beasts 
fatten, is the best and most profitable mode of 
management, will be the subject of future inquiry. 

Some time afier Mr. Walton’s experiment, the 
following observations were made by Mr. Calvert, 
of Sandysike, near Brampton, on the quantity of 
butter yielded by one of his improved short-horns. 
The milk was kept and churned separately from 
that of the other stock, and the following is the ac- 
count of the number of pounds of butter obtained 
in each week : 7, 10, 10, 12, 17, 13, 13, 13, 15, 16, 
15, 12, 13, 13, 13, 14, 14, 13, 12, 12, 18, 11, 12, 10, 
10, 8, 10, 9, 10, 7, 7, 7. 

From this it appears that there were churned 
373 pounds of butter in the space of 32 weeks. 
The cow gave 28 quarts of milk per day, about 
Midsummer, and would average nearly 20 quarts 
per day for 20 weeks. She gave more milk when 
she was depastured in the summer than when she 
was soiled in the house, in consequence of the very 
hot weather. She was lame during six weeks, 
from “foul in the feet,’’ which lessened the quan- 
tity of milk during that time ; and the experiment 
was discontinued, because there was nota sufficient 
supply of turnips, and the milk of the whole of the 
herd was rapidly diminishing. For the first fort- 
night alter calving, she was allowed a little broken 
corn ; and from that period to the commencement 
of the turnip-season, she lived entirely on grass, 
with some cut clover, when it was necessary to 
shelter her from the inclement heat. ‘The pasture 
was by no means of a superior quality. 

After such a record--and it is far from being a 
singular one,—“‘there can be no doubt,” to adopt 
the language of the reporter, “ofthe possibility of 
raising a breed of milking short-horns, which will 
surpass every variety of cattle in the kingdom.” 
We may, perhaps, safely add, that we have that 
breed, and that it only requires a litle care in the 
selection, and in crossing, to perpetuate it. 





===, 
MEASUREMENT OF CORN-CRIBS AND GRAN, 
RIES. CLIMATE OF ITALY, AND OF THE VA 


LEY AND PIEDMONT OF VIRGINIA, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Regis ¢r. 


Rockbridge Co., June 9th, 1839 

In an early number of the Farmers’ Registe, 
you published a communication from one of yoy; 
correspondents, containing an easy and CONVenient 
method of calculating the contents of a Corn-crib 
&c., in barrels. ‘The method there given, will, y, 
doubt be found very useful to all those who are ac. 
customed to count their corn, by the barrel; but we 
who live west of the Blue Ridge, are accustomed 
to estimate our corn, as well as our wheat, by the 
bushel. A rule, then, of convenient and read 
application, for calculating the number of bushels 
contained in acorn-crib will suit us better thay 
the one you have given. [ have been in posse. 
sion of such a rule more than thirty years. | jg 
however, not one of my own invention. I {ounj 
itin some work on agriculture, I think, ‘Bordley’s 
Husbandry.’ It is very similar to the rule I have 
alluded to for calculating by the barrel. The 
are both founded on exactly the same principles, 
I think. 

The rule for finding the content of a crib, gra. 
nary, &c. in bushels, is the following. 

Find the content of the crib or granary in cu- 
bic feet; then multiply the cubic feet by 8, and 
from the product cut off one figure to the right 
hand; the remainder is the content in bushels, 

Example. Suppose acorn-crib to be 20 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 9 feet high; by multiplying 
these numbers together we shall have the contents 
in cubic feet, viz. 1440; this number multiplied by 
8 will give 11520. Cut off the nought on the 
right hand, and the content in bushels will be 
1152. If the crib be filled with corn in the ear, 
take one-half of the content in bushels, and the 
content in shelled corn will be 576. 

This rule is not precisely accurate. It is fount- 
ed on the supposition that a bushel contains 4 
cubic foot and a quarter; but our statutary bushels 
somewhat less than a cubic foot and a quarter. 
When Mr. Jefferson was secretary of state ¢ 
the United States, he made an elaborate report on 
weights and measures, in which he recommended 
to congress that a cubic foot and a quarter shoul 
be adopted as the content of the bushel for the 
United States. No law was ever passed by cot: 
gress on the subject, but if Mr. Jefferson’s recom- 
mendation had been adopted, the rule I have 
mentioned would be precisely accurate. It ap- 
proaches accuracy, however, so nearly as to an- 
swer all common purposes. ‘The cubic {oot and 4 
quarter contains 2160 cubic inct:es; the statutary 
bushel 2150,{, cubic inches, which is 9, cube 
inches less than Jefferson’s bushel; but 9;5 cubic 
inches is but little more than a gill, and wou 
make a difference of about a bushel in two hut 
dred. rl 

While I amon the subject of measures, I wou ; 
remark that, until lately, 1 had never seen a 
arithmetic in common use, which contsiog 7 
complete table of*dry measure. They tell us = 
many gallons make a peck, and how many Ps 
make a bushel; but they do not tell us how oy 7 
cubic inches are in a gallon. If we take pn 
bic inches ina wine gallon as our standard, 
bushel will be too small; if we take those ! 
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ial our bushel will be too large. Mr. Da- 
oe ere professor of mathematics at West Point, 
rublished an arithmetic a few years ago, intend- 
ed for common schools, which contains a very 
mplete table; but the work I believe has not yet 
por into common use, although it is certainly 
superior to those generally used. fe 
he extract from Arthur Young’s ‘Notes on the 
Agriculture of Lombardy,’ published in the number 
of the Register for last April, page 196 under the 
word “Omission,” surprised me exceedingly. I 
have long been in the habit of considering the cli- 
mate of Italy, especially of the northern and middle 
arts, as amongst the most pleasant in the world; 
but Mr. Young informs us that “‘the great com- 
plaint in Piedmont ts the excessive heat in sum- 
mer; equal, he was assured, to almost any that is 
felt on the globe, and of a suffocating quality; 
while the frosts in winter are as severe, in the con- 
trary extreme.’ While I considered the climate 
of Italy, in general, so pleasant, I thought that of 
Florence peculiarly so. With the idea of Flo- 
rence, I always associate the ideas of clear sun- 
shine, of flowers, and of Milton’s Valombrosa ; 
but it seems it was all an illusion; for Mr. Young 
says—“I was at Florence in the beginning of 
November, and the ice was four inches thick.” 
He tells us also that “one-fifth of all the produc- 
tions of the earth are calculated to be destroyed 
by hail and other accidents.” And again he says, 
“in the management of the vinesin the Parma- 
san, there is a practice which shows the constant 
dread of severe frosts. All the vines are now (in 
November) turned down, and the end shoots bu- 
tied in the earth to preserve them’’—although 
this operation injures them. Ice four inches thick 
on the first of November, and vines buried to pro- 
tect them from the winter frosts, indicate a severi- 
ty of winter cold, very near to that of Montreal 
and Quebec in Canada. 

I have long considered our great limestone val- 
ley, and the range of counties in Virginia imme- 
diately east of the Blue Ridge, as naturally the 
most desirable country in the United States. My 
principle objection toit was, that it was too cold in 
winter, and too warm in summer. But as in these 
respects it seems to be greatly superior to the far 
lamed Italy, the objection must be given up. 

While { think so highly of the “valley” and 
the Piedment country east of the Blue Ridge, I 
would not disparage the tide-water region of Vir- 
gina. When you drain your marshes and mill- 
ponds, and your fields, and prosecute an economi- 
cal and careful system of cultivation, your country 
Will become as productive and as beautiful as the 
Netherlands of Europe. But I, who from my in- 
ancy, have been accustomed to hills and moun- 
lains, could not live comfortably in a plain coun- 
Iry, out of sight of clear purling streams, verdant 

elds, and picturesque scenery. 

ne other thing in your quotations respecting 
yrthern Italy, has surprised me. From Arthur 
oung’s description of northern Italy, it would 
wa be one of the most fertile and best culti- 
Sin countries in the world; but from Professor 
— account published in your last May 
oa f, Itseems that itis torn to fragments by 
i a torrents. ‘The devastation he describes 
io "dle. I have no data by which to ascertain 
urately the year when Arthur Young made 


“(our in Ttaly; but I cannot be far wrong in sup- 





posing it to have been about 45 years ago. Nei- 
ther do | know when Professor Symonds made his 
tour; but say 5 years ago, it would then seem that 
great change in the country (if indeed, there has 
been a change,) must have taken place in the 
short space of about 40 years. This does not ar- 
gue much in favor of modern improvement, at 
least in that country. 

From the garrulous strain of part of this com- 
munication, you will readily believe that the wri- 
terchose a proper signature, when he adopted 


that of SENEX. 


P.S. Our wheat, rye and oats, in that part of 
the valley in which I live, promise a most abun- 
dant crop. In some parts of the valley I have 
understood they are not so good. Much rain, 
however, would spoil our fair prospects. The 
timothy in our meadows, this season, has almost 
all turned to cheat; but as you will, probably, not 
like this phraseology, it being contrary to your 
theory, I will say that our meadows, which for- 
merly produced timothy, this season produce cheat. 
This will be a serious draw-back on our farmers, 
as cheat is a very worthless crop. Clover is very 
scarce, so that our horses must depend, the ensu- 
ing year, chiefly on grain feeding. 


[The article by Professor Symonds is much ol- 
der than our correspondentsupposed. It was first 
published in 1784. Young’s tour in Lombardy 
was made in 1789.—Epb. Far. Ree.} 





COUNTER ESTIMATES, AND OBJECTIONS TO 
THE ALLEGED PROFITS OF MULBERRY 
CULTURE, NEW OBSTACLES TO THE TRO- 
PICAL PLANT, SCHEME AND OPERATIONS. 


Translations of extracts from two letters written 
an Spanish by myself to Sr. Don M. Margalli, 
ex-governor of Lobasco, and dated at the Con- 
sulate 4. Campeachy, 3rd and 5th March, 1836. 


*‘T conclude this sketch of the morus multicaulis 
by adding some data derived from many experi- 
ments. 1. The quantity of leaves which may be 
produced by one mecate* of mulberry trees can be 
estimated at an average weight of ten quintals.t 
Some cultivators say 8, others 9, others 13 quin- 
tals ; and some even estimate the produce as high 
as from 13} to 27 quintals the mecate: but it should 
be observed that they speak of periods differing 
from the 5th to the 20th year of the plantation. [ 
have extracted these proportions from the mea- 
sures of French hectares and English acres ; and 
hence f have arrived at the resulting inlerence, 
that without exaggeration one may extract from 
trees in the third year at the rate of 10 quintals of 
leaves from each mecate in each crop, i. e. 20 
quintals of leaves from one mecate in one year. 
2. The quantity of cocoons that may be obtained 
from one quintal of leaves, I place at the medium 
of six pounds and a half of cocoons. Some per- 
sons have obtained 5 to 5} and 5% pounds, and 
others 7} to 74 Ibs. cocoons to each quintal of 





* One mecate equal one-tenth ot an acre. 
t One quintal equal 100 pounds. 
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leaves ; but as the smaller quantities were obtained 
from the leaves of the white mulberry, I believe 
the proportion of 6} pounds of cocoons to one 
quintal of leaves to be very moderate. 3. The 
quantity of leaves consumed by one ounce of eggs 
may average twenty quintals. The cultivators 
vary much in their estimates of the quantity of 
leaves consumed by the worms which are born 
{rom one ounce of eggs, the number of which ex- 
ceeds 50,000 worms; but we should consider that 
the most experiments were made with the leaves 
of the white mulberry. The following numbers 
indicate the different results: 10} qqls., 11 qqls. 
88 Ibs ; 13 qqls. 20 Ibs., 16 qqls., 19 qqls., 20 qqls., 
and even 25 quintals of leaves, for one ounce of 
eggs. In view of these experiments I believe 
myself sufficiently liberal in conceding 20 qqls. of 
leaves for one ounce of eggs, 4. The quantity of 
cocoons produced by one ounce of eggs must con- 
sequently vary in proportion to the quantity of 
leaves consumed, and according to my estimate 
of 6} lb. for 1 qql.x20=130 — of cocoons 
from 1 oz. of eggs. The results of experiments 
have varied from 50 to 60, 70, 923, 97%, 116, 121, 
1231, 140, and even 165 pounds cocoons to 1 oz. 
eggs. 5. The medium quantity of net silk from 
1/b. of cocoons may be estimated at one-tenth, or 
1 Ib. silk to 10 Ib. cocoons. 


Recapitulation. 


Ist fact. 1 mecate of mulberries yields 10 qqls. 
leaves each crop, or 20 quintals on the two crops 
for one year. 

2nd. 1 quintal of leaves gives 6} pounds of co- 
coons, which equals 130 Ib. for two crops from one 
mecate one year. 

3. 1 ounce of eggs consumes 20 qaqls. of leaves, 
or produce of one mecate for one year, equal half 
ounce eggs for one crop of 10 quintals. 

4. 1 ounce of eggs will yield 130 pounds of co- 
coons from one mecate, as noted in fact 2nd. 

5. 1 pound of cocoons yields one-tenth silk ; 
i. e. 13 lb. silk from one mecate in two crops in 
one year. 

And hence 5 mecates=100 quintals leaves= 
650 Ib. cocoons==65 Ib. net silk, at $5325 dol- 
lars, one year. Giving to the cultivator 75 dollars 
for the leaves, calculated at 4 francs the quintal ; 
to the raiser 107 dollars 6} shillings net for the co- 
coons, or $182 64 gross, at 14 francs the pound ; 
to the reeler 142 dollars 1} shillings net for the 
silks, or $325. 

Hence—one mecate yields to the cultiva- 

tor in leaves, in two crops, valued at 75 

cts. the 100 Ib. - - - - - $15 00 
To the rearer of 130 Ib. cocoons from 

those 2000 Ib. leaves, gross $36 564 

cents, at 28} cts., or net - - - 21 564 
To the reeler of 13 |b. of silk from those 

130 Ib. cocoons, gross 65 dollars, at 85 

ornet - - - = = = 28 433 

But admitting that from each quintal of leaves 
there should be obtained solely the minimum of 5 
pounds of cocoons, and that both the leaves and 
the cocoons should be sold in Yucatan at 334 per 
cent. less than their price in France, or what is the 
same that the French should sell their leaves and 
cocoons at 50 per cent. more than the people of 
Yucatan; nevertheless, the business will still be 
more profitable than any other cultivation in this 
peninsula, At 50 cts. the 100 Ib. leaves, and at 





——.. 
18} cts. for 1 1b. cocoons, one mecate yiel4 ] 
dollars a year to the cultivator of the leaves ¥ , 
$24 37} gross, or $14 374 net to the rearer of th 
cocoons ; and at $3 33} cts. for 1 Ib. silk, it vields 
$43 33} gross, or $18 96 net to the feeler 
Chat is, $10 leaves+-14 374 net cocoons+1g 4; 
net silk—$43 334 cents. 


Henry Peraiyp” 
Note by H. P. at Indian Key, 25th April, 1s39 


The last estimates proportioned to an 
acre will be ten times the number an 
That is, one acre should yield in two crops 90 (yy 
pounds of leaves, at hal” a cent a pound=g](. 
of cocoons 1300 pounds at 183 cents a pounj~ 
$213 75 cts. gross, or $143 75 cts. net; of silk 
130 pounds, at $3 33}=$433 33} cts. rose, oy 


English 


1 value. 


‘1 $189 60 cts. net. 


For one crop, leaves from one acre, gross 3). 
cocoons $121 87}; silk $216 66. °° 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key. Tropical, Florida, 
25th April, 1839, 

Sir—Having attentively examined the estiniaip 
of the value of the mulberry and silk-cultyre. 
by Dr. Wm. Gibbons, of Delaware, published jy 
your February No., on the 85-6 pages ; and, “as 
doctors will disagree,” believing that all simily 
“estimates,” however well calculated to promot 
the sale of mulberry cuttings, will prove injurious 
to the culture of silk-worms, I send you a counter 
estimate, based on the quantity of leaves that may 
commonly be raised by ordinary cultivation on oni 
nary soils. So far as I can understand your opi- 
nions, I believe they agree perfectly with mine in 
the following positions. Ist, That the national 
importance of the combined propagation of the 
mulberry and production of silk is not to be esti 
mated by the hypothesis that this branch of indus- 
try will yield more profit than an equal amount 0! 
labor and capital employed in the culture of com 
or of cotton. 2nd, That the great national ad. 
vantages of this new branch of industry will r- 
sult from the facts that it will as profitably employ 
those poor soils and feeble persons that cannot be 
profitably dedicated to the culture of corn or cotton, 
or any of our old staples of agriculture. 3. ‘Tha! 
as a small surface of the poorest soils cultivate! 
by the poorest man will yield leaves enough lo! 
the feeblest persons in health, sex or age, o! tle 
largest family to feed unto worms and to reel in‘? 
silk, the great national result will be to cover our 
hitherto worthless soils with a dense population (! 
small cultivators, and of family manufacturer 

In relation to the profit of raising mulbery 
leaves alone, I long since, even in the tropical 
climate of Yucatan, made the following ¢! 
mate, viz: that the intrinsic value of mulberry 
leaves for food for silk-worms is about equal © 
their intrinsic value for fodder for milk cows: 
As a collateral conclusion, | add that the de- 
sideratum is not merely to get the species ° 
mulberry which will yield the greatest weight ° 
leaves to the surface of a single acre ol the po 
est lands, but also that which will yield the gre“ 
est weight of leaves to the labor of a single ov’ 
or single hand. Indeed, for the steril islands © 
Tropical Florida, I appreciate the value of ™ 
morus multicaulis more highly as fodder lor ©°"" 
to convert into milk, than as food for worms tv" 
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| ‘nto silk ; yet fer either purpose I should not 
ene the value of its cuttings at half a cent, 
oti eighth of the estimate of Dr. Gibbons, al- 
or one- 


hough here the trees will yield at least two crops 
thous 

‘ rear. “4 
a r estimate of the value of the morus multi- 


caulis for silk-culture. 


1. One acre of the poorest soil, with common 
culture, may commonly yield 5000 Ib. leaves pei 
D. Two hundred pounds of leaves with common 
management may commonly yield 1 Ib. silk. ; 

3 Hence one acre of the poorest soils, with 
common labor and common success, muy yield 
Oe indies pounds of silk might commonly 
bereeled from 250 1b. cocoons, of 400 to each pound, 

5. The relative value of leaves is estimated at 
one-fourth the quantity of Cocoons, 

6. The relative value of picking and transport- 
ing the leaves at one-lourth ditto. 

Hlence— ; 

Ist. One pound of ordinary raw silk, as com- 
monly reeled, may bear the average price of $3. 

2. ‘The ten pounds of cocoons from which the 
silk would be reeled, at 20 cts. per Ib., equal $2. 

8 The tvo hundred pounds of leaves eaten 
to make those cocoons, at one-fourth [the value of 
the cocoons,] or } cent per lb.=50 cents. 

4. The picking and transportation of said 200 
lb. leaves to the cocoonery, at one-fourth=950 cis. 

Thus for one cent— 

1. The cultivator must raise 4!b. of leaves; and 
the picker must transport them for one cent. 

2. The feeder must rear 40 worms into cocoons; 
aud the reeler must unwind them for one cent. 
Now if the farmer can get but 25 cts. the 100 Ib. 
lor leaves on the trees, or 50 cts. when carried to 
market, he will obtain for 5000 Ib. but 124 dollars 
pet acre in the field, or $25 at the cocoonery. And 
what farmer would consent for this result to give 
even half accent each for 1200 cuttings, or 360 
the acre ? 

Charles Howe, esq. of this islet, who has been 
fopagating the morus multicaulis on this barren 
rock during upwards of two vears past, has been 
lotced, by the removal of his fence, to avail himsel 
ol an accidental rain at the season, in setting out 
the cuttings of the trees which would otherwise 
lave been left outside of his enclosure, is now 

multiplying them for the express purpose of’ al- 
ording fodder for his cows during the dry season, 
when the common grass herbage is withered or 
lead. He obtained them at first under the com- 
mon delusive impressions of the great profits to 

derived from the silk culture ; and indeed if 
there be any profits at all, north of Florida, he was 
verlainly warranted in the inference that he could 
make at the least double profits, by the fact that 


N Tropical Florida the trees will yield, at the very 


east, double the weight of foliage every year. 
‘And hence, at all events, whether as fodder for 
‘Ws or feed for worms, if the leaves can be raised 
ithe middle states at any profit, they can be 
raised here at one hundred percent. more. As 
ae the last eight years, | have almost con- 
x Y used a manifold writer, Lam enabled to 
ansmit you the copy of some estimates made by 
meat Campeachy, in March, 1836, in order to 


“imulate the indolent Mexicans to engage in the 
Von. VII—45 
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combined propagation of the mulberry and the 
culture of silk. You will perceive by the data 
contained in that article that [ was misled into the 
error of admitting ten thousand pounds of leaves 
to one crop from one acre, which is just 100 per 
cent. more than I am now willing to admit will be 


‘commonly obtained, by common culture, from one 


;acre of the poorest soils. 
‘the variant estimates of those writers who wish 


| 
{ 


| 


‘ 
| 





Judging 


=) 


however, b 


‘o encourage the sales of mulberry trees at high 


prices, one hundred per cent. is a very trivial mis- 


take! In the table of probable produce per acre, 


given by E. Roberts, from 16 diflerent persons, we 


find the number of pounds of silk varying from 18 


to 27, and 61 Ibs. in the lowest, to 333, to 666, and 


even 1296 Ibs. in the highest; and hence the esti- 
mate of the leaves peracre multiplied by 200 Ib, 
leaves for 1 |b. silk, must vary from 3600 lbs. to 
259,200 Ibs. of leaves to the acre!! or 7200 per 
cent!!! Mr. Roberts very gravely remarks that 
some of these are quite too high!! and then very 
gravely sums up the total, divides by 16, and as- 
sumes that 249 ., Ibs. at 84 per lb, or $1000 per 
acre, may salely be put down as the average pro+ 
fits!!! ‘This mode of ascertaining profits reminds 
me of the mode of ascertaining damages prac- 
tised by a frontier jury in Illinois, when L resided 
there many years ago. Hach jurorchalked down 
his individual estimate of the damages in a suit 
for assault, the lowest being one cent and the 
highest 500 dollars, the aggregate of 600 was di- 
vided by 12, and the verdict brought in for 50 dol- 
lars! But seriously, these extravagantly discor- 


| dantestimates will injure the progress of legitimate 


silk-culture in the-Uniied States. IT have seen the 
Weight ol leaves requisite for one ounce of eggs 
vary from 1050 to 2500 Ibs. in estimates; the 
weight of cocoons from one ounce ol eggs vary 
from 50 to 165 |bs.; the weight of eocoons from 
100 Ibs. leaves from 3% Ibs. to 73 Ibs. 5 the weight 
of cocoons for 1 |b. silk, from 8 to 13 Ibs.; the 
number of cocoons for 1 Ib. silk from 2000 to 
6000!! What the public wants are positive facts 
from the bona fide silk-culturists themselves. 
When a series of poor men on the poorest soils 
shall credibly testify that their ordinary crops of 
leaves, with ordinary culture, have exceeded 5000 


‘ibs. leaves per acre, [shall believe the facts, but 
}not till then. 


With these moderate opinions of 
the value of the silk culture, [ nevertheless esti- 


‘mate its national importance on a much higher 


scale than those who attempt to seduce the public 
by the specious prospect of speedier and greater 
profits than are obtained from our old staples of ag- 
riculture. 

I was the first person that introduced the mo- 
rus multicaulis, not only in Tropical Florida, 
but into any part of Kast Florida. By the ‘Silk 
Culturis’ of July, 1836, p. 123; I perceive that 
under the date of St. Augustine, June, 1836, a 
Mr. D. Brown, claims that honor by saying, “In 
November, of 733 I arrived in St. Augustine with 
filiy small plants of the morus multicaulis, obtained 
from Mrs. Parmentier. ‘They were the first ever 
brought to Florida.” 

Now the facts are, that the same worthy lady, 
under date of the 5th April, 1833, shipped for 
me twelve trees of morus multicaulis in the 
schr. Olynthus, Capt. Trowbridge, care of 'T. A, 
Browne, Key West, by whom they were for- 
warded (or rather backwarded) north-eastwardly 
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say 150 miles to John Dubose, inspector at 
Cape Florida, where they arrived on the 20th 
May, 1833. 


l take this occasion to acknowledge publicly 





that the patriotic Madame Parmentier not only | 
sent for me at the same time to Cape Florida a} 
fine assortment of valuable plants, but that she | 
refused to accept any pecuniary compensation for 
even the morus multicaulis. ‘To this highly en- 
lightened woman, and to her exceedingly intelli- 
gent daughter, was Professor Ramen de la Sagra, 
of the botanical garden at Havana, indebted for 
the first tree of morus multicaulis and for the first 

in the fall of 1832, with which he made the 
first eseays on the propagation of the piant and | 
the culture of silk in the island of Cuba, which 
resulted in the conviction that there, as in Guada- 
loupe, ten crops of cocoons can be raised every 
year; and if so in tropical Cuba, ten crops can be 
annually raised in tropical Florida. By the by, 
my family are now engaged in experimenting 
with four or five varieties of silk-worms, some of 
which are now spinning their cocoons; and as they 
keep an accurate record, the copy shall be at your 
service. 

If John Dubose had possessed the knowledge 
and disposition requisite to propagate those twelve 
trees of morus multicaulis, received by him on the 
20th May, 1833, their progeny on this 25th April, 
1839, might have been multiplied into many mil- 
lions of trees. But I have the great regret to say 











that whatever may have been their artificial or 
spontaneous propavation in the vicinity of Cape 

lorida, their number has been diminishing, by 
dishonorable means, since their speculative value 
has beceme known; as it seems that even an offi- 
cer of the United States thinks that he has as good 


a right to them as the Indians. 

‘To show how the power of our departments to 
do great good may be perverted to do great evil, 
by taeir distant and inferior agents, 1 will give 
a single example. In July of last year, Col. 
Downing, the delegate from Florida, requested 
Mr. Poinsett to give me a special letter of instrue- 
tions to the commander of the schooner Wave to 
render me any aid which would not interfere with 
his particular duties to the department. ‘The Hon. 
Secretary of War, moreover, spontaneously prof- 
fered me a general circular to the same eflect, di- 
rected to all the officers and agents of the war 
department in and near the territory of Florida. 

As during the Indian wartare on the main land 
the trustees of the ‘Tropical Plant Company could 
not do any thing more useful than to establish on the 
most eligible Key & preparatory nursery for all 
valuable plants which can be profitably propa- 

ted in the most arid soils, and hence especially 
important for all these steril islands, we selected 
and improved on lower Matacumba, the site im- 
mediately adjoining the watering pits for all the 
vessels along this reef; and hence the only aid 
under the instructiwns of wir. Poinsett solicited 
by myself, was simply to obiain, in the vicinity of 
~ dm Florida, the remaining progeny of my few 
tropical planis, and transport them to said nursery, 
where ali vessels must necessarily come for water. 
The U. S. Sloop Panther, Lieut. Shubrick, and 
the U.S. Revenue Cutter, Lieut. Coste, both under 
the control of the commander of the U. S. Wave, 
(whieh was rarely and briefly here,) were fre- 











quently cruising between Cape Florida and Indian 
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Key during the winter, and both lieuten 
dily promised this trifling assistance, 

return of Lieut. Shubrick from his ordin 
to the Cape, he informed me that he could not f 

a single plant snch as I described, although | a 
given him the printed documents and eepecial 
rections; but his pilot accidentally contesse, thi 
he had pulled up some large leaved mulberr;,,.. 
the garden of Mr. Dubose on the Miami lives 
and transplanted them in Soldier’s Key, some 4), 
south of the light house on Key Bizeains!! Liew, 
Coste of the Revenue Cutter, then professey jy, 
willingness to remedy the defaults of the trans. 
port sloop ; but instead of transferring my play, 
to the preparatory nursery on lower Malacum)» 
he has actually continued to transplant then ss 
his own enclosure on the opposite islet of Tea-7\), 
Key. Be it understood that Lieut. Coste occupies 
and claims this Key as his own, from the fa 
that since September last, he has been clearine . 
improving it, and building on it, with goverment 
means of men and matertals; that he is thus cop. 
verting said Tea-'Table Key into a town-site fir 
rival port of Indian Key, under the apparent pa. 
tronage of the inimical proprietors and public off. 
cers of Key West; and that hence, not conten; 
with speculating in town lots, he is determined ty 
speculate also in tropical plants, oy the abuse oi 
the same govermental means. The detriment to 
the preparatory nursery, and consequently to th 
public progress of agriculture on this reel, wil 
be infinitely greater than the individual benef 
which can result to Lieut. Coste himself’; as his 
coniessed ignorance of the nature or culture 0! 
plants will be the cause of the destruction of mos 
valuable species which might otherwise be muli: 
pled on lower Matacumba, both for a nursery o/ 
abundant supply, and a model of successtul cu! 
ture. You should be aware that such: is the siale 
of the limited society on this wrecking reel, thi! 
no injury can be easily prevented or redressed by 
due course of law; and, as I have learned, by: 
long course of painful experience, that it is les 
troublesome to endeavor to forgive injuries than! 
is to attempt to punish them, I simply reieve 
my feelings by thus exposing the facte to the ay- 
ricultural comniunity, who can sympathize willl 
me for these outrageous obstacles to the progress 
of my great enterprise. Besides, were I even 
clined to make formal charges against Lieu’. 
Coste, to the proper department, I would not mai’ 
them now, because I am persuaded that he Wi 
avoid the punishment of removal from ollice 0" 
the prior charges of speculating in town siles, él" 
receive the reward of an appointment to oli’ 
under the collector of Key West, say an lspe 
torship, which will enable him to continue at Te" 
Table Key, and thus more effectually subserve !"" 
hostility of the monopolizing proprietors o! he} 
West against the monopolizing proprietor " 
{ndizn Key. I never had, and never shall ha'®, 
any personal interest in any of the rival islels 
Florida ; the Tropical Plant Company never ai 
have any connection with the rival propre” 
as partizans of interests of any Key inthe F10" 
Reet’; and as soon as the Seminoles may pe!!!” 
shall remove my family to some spot between bi" 
Sable and Cape Florida, to which a wrecking *° 
sel cannot possibly come, and where even a Wh 
er’s voice cannot possibly be heard. As key . es 
by being a port of entry, has long erjoy® 
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whole monepoly of the wrecking business - pe 
pe, and as an additional port of entry would at 
the least divide the monopoly, the fact that me- 
morials have been presented to congress in favor 
Indian Key, and that it is at least very near the 
. al position, or wrecking rendezvous, where 
central POSITION, | : > ’ | 
‘he new port of entry must necessarily be made, 
‘irish sufficient explanations of the hostilities 
of the proprietors and officers of Key West, not 
only to Indian Key itself but also to every site 
and enterprise in its vicinity, which may not be 
jreetly prejudicial to the prosperity of Indian 
Key. Hence you perceive that the evils of the 
public vessels cruising on these coasts; for while 
Lieut. Shubrick of the U. S. Sloop Panther be- 
same the temporary partizan of Indian Key, 
Lieut. Coste of the Revenue Schooner Campbell, 
bas become the permanent partizan of Key West. 
The result of the whole to the nursery will be: 
ist, As all regular mails are suspended, it will be 
impossible to procure any plants from the green 
houses of the states, or of Europe. 2nd. As the 
instructions of the Secretary of War will continue 
io be perverted, there will not be obtained any 
plants from even the vicinity of Cape Florida. 
3. That as even the express instructions of the 
Secretary of” the ‘Treasury would as likely be per- 
verted, we shall not be able to obtain from the ste- 
rl Bahama island those valuable plants which 
will be equally valuable to these steril Florida 
Keys, as the collecter at Key West can easily 
avoid the employment of the waste time of’ a re- 
venue cutter in that service to the public, and can 
as easily prevent a private vessel from being char- 
ered for that purpose, by refusing her permission 
transport the living plants direct into the nur- 
sery at the only proper season, the beginning of 
the rains in June next. 4. That hence for a 
whole year we shall have no plants to mutiply in 
the nursery, except those planted in boxes in 1837, 
in this islet, Which have survived exposure to the 
gale; and that it will continue equally isolated from 


ill facilities of communication and transportation | 


lormany years, unless public opinion shall com- 
el the restoration of a regular mail, the establish- 
went of a new port of entry, or the direct employ- 
nent of public vessels in the importation of plants 
vider the treasury and navy circular of Sept. 6:h, 
1837. Henry PeRRINe. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR. 
ESTIMATES. 


COMPARISON OF 


Fearing that our readers had been surfeited 
Wil articles on the morus multicaulis, and espe- 
tially those who had not been affected by the 
“mulberry fever,” we had latterly endeavored to 
avoid subject. But the little zeal that now exists 
‘mong agriculturists seems to have all taken this 
direction; and they either think and write about 
sik-cullure and morus multicaulis, or not at all, at 
‘east for the benefit of the public. But the fore- 


£ing communication is from one in the singular | 


Mtitude of an opponent ; and therefore his views 
Sught to be welcome to all among our readers 
who may disbelieve in the fitness of' our country 
“r silk-culture ; and those of the contrary opinion 
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full scope for his argument, anda respectful hearing. 
Dr. Perrine has not mistaken our views, when 
he supposes that we concur, in the main, in the gen- 
eral propositions which he states, and which place 
the products and profits of silk-culture upon a 
footing of something like equality with those of 
other and ordinary agricultural pursuits ; and we 
even more fully concur with him in withholding 
all confidence from, and awarding nothing but con- 
tempt to, the extravagant estimates of prospective 
profits, which have been published either through 
ignorance, or the desire to mislead and delude the 
credulous public. But, it must also be admitted, 
even if writers have the strongest desire to learn 
and to state the truth, that it is very difficult to 
prepare estimates of the cost and profits of a cul- 
ture so new, and of which so little is known any 
where, without there being considerable errors 
made, and great discordance between the same 
items, as set down by different calculators. There- 
fore we are distrustful of all estimates, not founded 
on practical results ; and no less so of our own 
ability to correct what we may consider as erro- 
neous premises. For this reason, although believ- 
ing Dr. Perrine’s estimetes of products and pro- 
fits to be generally too low, we shall offer 
corrections with the diffidence which ought to 
attend ignorance ; and shall not presume to sub- 
stitute any arithmetical statements as absolutely 
correct, and entirely unimpeachable. With this 
salvo, then, aflorded by the confessed want ofpracti- 
cal knowledge, and of full and correct information 
in regard to silk-cultare—and afier having admit- 
ted our concurrence in our correspondent’s general 
propositions—we shall proceed to state our dissent 
from some particular items and premises, from 
which he deduces his objections. 


Dr. Perrine supposes that 200 Ibs. of leaves will 
be required to produce 1 |b. of cocoons. But 
Dandolo, whose authority is beyond question in 
all points which, like this, could be tested strictly 
by experiment, allows 169 Ibs. of leaves, ‘as 
gathered from the tree,” to produce 120 Ib. of'co- 
coons, and which ought to be obtained from 1 oz, 
ofeggs. This would give 15 tb. of cocoons instead 
of 10 Ib. from 200 tb. of leaves—a difference of 50 
per cent. in gross product, in this our item alone, 
and which might be equal to a difference of 200 
per eent. in the net profit ofthe two rates of product. 


Dr. Perrine’s estimate of the quantity of cocoons 
required to produce 1 Ib. of silk, is 10 lb. But 
Young states of several places in Italy that 8 Ib, of 
cocoons made 1 Ib. of silk ; and this was the usual 
rate at Padua, where the general management 
must have been very bad, as 30 |b. of cocoons only 
were obtained from 1 oz. of eggs. (See Far. 





Nay , 
“Y Well agree that an opponent shall have 
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ticular estimates made by Sig. Modena, of his 
eperations in 1778 and 1780, in the one year it took 
only 6 |b. of cocoons, and in the other 7} Ib. to 
make a pound of good silk, besides all the inferior, 
(or refuse, ) whieh was very considerable in amount. 
These are such unusual products, that they may 
well be distrusted, although stated with great ap- 
pearance of accuracy. (See F. R. p. 274, 4, vol. 
vii.) Ithas been ascertained in this country, even 
north of Virginia, that S |b. of good cocoons will 
make a pound of silk. ‘The difference, then, be- 
tween 8 and 10 Jb. of cocoons being required to 
make the same amount of silk is of itself more than 
20 per cent. added to the gross product (and per- 
haps 50 per cent, to the net product) of the cultu- 
rist who reaches the highest of the two grades of 
product. 

The price stated for raw silk ($8 the peund,) is 
much too low for the European, of good quality, 
at this time; and it is understood that American 
silk has recently been tested in Europe, and is 
admitted by competent judges to be worth more 
than the European by $1 inthe pound. The mar- 
ket value therefore may be computed at nearly 
double the sum supposed by Dr. Perrine—which 
of course, shows another very large percentage 
to be added to the net profit of the culture. 

The valuation of mulberry leaves, (25 cents the 
100 Ib. on the tree, and 50 cents, if gathered and 
delivered at the cocoonry,) is also much too low. 
M, Carrier states that for the preceding 20 years 
in the Cévennes, (which may therefore be sup- 
posed to be similar in demand to France in gene- 
ral,) the price had been 5 francs the quintal, or 
93 cents the 100 /b.; and, as it may be fairly as- 
sumed, without a particular estimate, that the 
leaves will be worth as much for feeding worms 
here, asin France, if the general returns of silk- 
culture are here as great as there; and if greater 
here, the leaves of course will be worth so much 
the more, 

In making the foregoing corrections we have 
abstained from referring to any doubtful authority, 
or using any of the abundant, available and recent 
testimony, which might possibly be suspected of 
being influenced by the mulberry speculaton, or 
any other bias of sell-interest, or of delusion. It 
is therefore that we have appealed principally to 
authorities so remoie, in point of time or of’ posi- 
tion, as to be free from all such objection. 

It may be objected to these corrections of Dr. 
Perren’s premises, that he speaks of “common 
management,’ and that it might, and probably 
would, require good management to obtain the 
above products from the silk-worms. Admitted; 
but it should be also considered, that ‘common 
management” in Europe is decidedly “bad man- 
agement; and that bad management, in this bu- 
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siness, is always more costly and legs Profits 
than good management. In most cases of Keon, 
mon management,” it is computed that hal th 
worms perish by disease, or yield little or nothing 
In Virginia, even upon first trials, and in ignorag 
hands, it is clearly seen that 5 per cent Would te 
an unusual and unnecessary loss.. l 


Though uninformed as to the product of Jeaye, 
from any particular quality of land, whether the 
best, the middling, or the worst, we are inducee to 
believe that Dr. Perrine has allowed too my, 
(5000 Ib.,) as the product to be expected from thy 
‘poorest soils.” ‘This admission, Whether proper. 
ly made or not, should however exempt us {roy 
the charge of wishing to make the most of hj 
estimates, for the purpose of exaggerating the pto- 
fits of mulberry or silk-culture. If taking as ¢or. 
rect Dr. Perrine’s own estimate of the crop of 
leaves, and also his manifestly too low valuation, 
(25 cents the 100 pounds, ) it will make the amount 
$12 50 per acre, annually, for the value of the 
leaves, as standing on the tree; and every culiiva- 
tor in Virginia knows that this is a much better 
profit than is obtained, not only from the poorest, 
but from those much better :han the poorest soi 
—perhaps trom half of all the land now cultiva. 
ted in grain. For, after a few years’ growth, mu- 
berry plantations will need but little tillage or 
other expense, and the value of’ two-thirds of the 
crops of leaves, as they stand on the trees, mus 
be clear profit. ‘This would be, say, $8 clear an- 
nual profit from the poorest soils. Deduct one- 
half the crop, for supposed over-estimate, aud 
still there would be $4a year, per acre of clear pro- 
fit. ‘This product alone, contemptible as Dr. Per- 
rine may consider it, if derived from all the “poor- 
est soils” in the southern states, and which now 
yield no clear profit whatever, would be an in- 
mensely profitable change from the present slate 
of things, both to the individual proprietors, and 
to public interests. 

If then we should take Dr. Perrine’s estimates 
without abatement or correction, they will go \ 
prove the great profits which invite all southem 
cultivators to mulberry and silk-culture; and the 
deduction is so much the more valuable, as com: 
ing from facts and reasoning designed to show di! 
ferent results. And if the proper corrections be mae 
in the three items—of product of cocoons from ¢ 
certain quantity of leaves, of silk from the cocool® 
and of the price of the silk—then the whole amou! 
of profit will be much higher. — It will then not ¢? 
pear so strange that, taken in either way, We © 
sider Dr. Perrine’s estimates as decidedly in and 
port of the position that silk-culture must be hig 
ly profitable. 

But we are not arguing for victory, but 0" 
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al estimates of expense and profits, built 
oubtfal premises, (as they inust be ona 
eahiect 80. little understood as this,) ought to be 


Jwith much caution, if not distrust. We 
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wid diseard all such grounds of estimate, as too 
WV = ‘ ° gye 
neertain to be confided in, and take different 
U . 


steps to reach our conclusion that silk-culture in 
hiscountry will be sufficiently profitable, compared 
other crops, to each individual undertaker, and 
of immense advantage to general interests. We 
base this opinion on the following sure grounds: 

Ij. Silk-culture in Italy and the south of France 
‘seenerally conducted ignorantly and badly; and 
vet, on the whole, is in those origins a highly pro- 
frableculture. 2nd. Whatever products and pro- 
fis are obtained there, might be as_ well obtained 
here, with no better management, and if the cli- 
mates were alike. But our climate is undoubted- 
ly and greatly better forsilk-culture; and therefore 
better products may be counted on, from like ma- 
navement—and much better from proper manage- 
ment, 8rd. Evenif a single acre of land in mul- 
berry trees, for feeding silk-worms, should yield 
butas much profit as the same acre if in corn or 
other grain, still the change of part of every farm, 
rom ordinary crops to the new product of silk, 
would serve to increase the profits of all the old 
dminished cultures, as well as to give the profit 
onthe new. And the general and national bene- 
‘itt om such change would be far greater than 
the mere sum of the pecuniary gain of all the in- 
dividual cultivators. 4th. ‘That besides the bene- 
tof the change of culture, many thousands of 
acres of soils too poor for grain-culture would be 
jut under mulberry culture; and other thousands 
ofacres, which, though not poor, are either too 
lilly, too stony, too calcareous, or otherwise unfit 
lor tillage. 

On these grounds, together with the peculiar 
iiness of our circumstances, and superiority of our 
“imate, (which we have formerly and fully treat- 
“l ol) we are content to rest our claim of ood and 
‘ullcient, though not very excessive profits of 
“k-culture in this country. Upon these grounds 
Ve rest our confidence, and shall direct our own 
Mivate labors and operations, in silk-culture. 
hese relative or comparative grounds cannet 
well be shaken, even if some of Dr. Perrine’s al- 
“Wances should prove to be too liberal, and the 


as , = ‘ . . ° 
Sthey deserve to be, the subject of universal de- 
“on and contempt. 





AN 
ACT TO INCORPORATE THE TROPICAL 
PLANT COMPANY OF FLORIDA. 
Section 1. 


ae Be it enacted by the Governor and 
“Zislative 


ouncil of the ‘Territory of Florida, 
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that Henry Perrine, James Webb, and Charles 
Howe, and such other persons as shall become 
owners and holders of stock in said company, be, 
and they are hereby constituted and made a body 
corporate, by the title of the ‘Tropical Plant 
Company of Florida.” 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, that the capital 
stock of the said company shall be fifty thousand 
dollars, to be divided into one thousand shares of 
fifty doliars each, and in case the trustees shall 
hereatier find it expedient to increase the said capi- 
tal, they are hereby authorized to do so from time 
to time, to any amount not exceeding in the ag- 
gregate one hundred thousand dollars, and to in- 
crease the number of shares in proportion to said 
increase of capital. 

Sec. 3. Be it iurther enacted, that the com- 
pany hereby incorporated shall be capable of hold- 
ing such lands and hereditaments as they may ac- 
quire from the government of the United States, 
or from individuals, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the objects contemplated by this act. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, that the said 
company and their succesgors, by their corporate 
name, shall be capable of sueing and of being 
sued, pleading and being impleaded, defending 
and being defended, answering and being an- 
swered in all courts and judicatures whatsoever 
and whatsoever, and also of contracting and being 
contracted with, and of purchasing and _ selling 
real or personal property, when necessary for the 
eflicient prosecution of the business of said com- 
pany, and shall have a common seal, which the 


said incorporators may alter, destroy and renew 


at pleasure. 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, that books of 
subscription to the capital stock of said company, 
shall be opened under the direction of the trus- 
tees herein after named, or a majority of them, 
under the superintendence and direction of such 
person or persons, us they, or a majority of them 
shall designate and appoint at Tallahassee, Pensa- 
cola, St. Augustine and Key West, in the terri- 
tory of Florida, and at Charleston in the state of 
South Carolina, and at New Orleans in the state 
of Louisiana, at such times as to them shali seem 
fit, which books shall be kept open for the space 
of ten days, or longer, if said trustees shall deem 
it necessary. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted, that six hundred 
of the shares of said capital stock may be sub- 
scribed for and taken in the territory of Florida, 
two hundred in New Orleans, and two hundred in 
Charleston ; butif any of said shares shall remain 
unsubscribed tor at the time of closing said books 
at the several places herein designated, then and 


in that case, the said trustees may open books of 


subscription at such other places as they may think 
proper, either in said territory, or elsewhere, and 
the said remaining shares, unsubscribed for as 
aforesaid, may be subscribed for and taken by any 


ordin: person, whether a previous stockholder in said 
“mary extravagant estimates should be made, | 


company or not; itshall be the duty of said trus- 
tees to require a payment of ten dollars on each 
share at the time the same is subscribed for, fifteen 
dollars in one year afier said company shall have 
been organized, and the remaining twenty-five 


dollars in two years from ifs organization; and if 


any stockholder in said company, shall fail to make 
either of the two last mentioned payments, at the 
times specified, and for three months thereafier, 
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he shall forteit for the use of said company, his! Sec. 12. Be it further enacted, that 


said stock, and all payments made thereon. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted, that the capital 
stock, property and affairs of said company, shall 
he managed by three trustees to be annually 
chosen by the said stockholders, after the whole 
amount of the capital stock shall have been paid 
in as aforesaid, and that the first election for said 
trustees shall be held at such time and place asa 
majorty of said trustees shall by publication for 
one month in some newspaper published in said 
territory direct, within three months alter the said 
capital stock shall have been paid in as aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted, that Henry Per- 
rine, James Webb and Charles Howe, shall be 
the trustees from the date of this act until the 
time appointed for said first election and until 
others are elected, and all elections shall be holden 
under the inspection of two managers to be 
appointed by the trustees for the time being, and 
shall be by ballot, and a plurality of the votes 
given at such election shall constitute a choise; 
but all absent stockholders shall be allowed to vote 
by proxy, and for each share shall be entitled to 
one vote. 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, that no person 
shall be elected a trustee of said company, unless 


he be at the time, a resident in the territory of 


Florida, and the owner of at least twenty shares 
of the capital stock of the same; and if at any 
time after the election of any trustee as aforesaid 
he shall cease to be a resident of said territory, 
or the owner of twenty shares of the said stock, 
his situation as trustee shall be considered as va- 
cant, and another trustee shall be appointed in the 
manner hereinafier pointed out, 

Sec. 10. Be it {urther enacted, that if from any 
cause an election of the trustees shall not be 
made at such time or times as is provided for by 
this act, the said corporation shall not for that 
cause be dissolved, but it shall and may be lawful, 
to hold and make an election of trustees, at such 
other times as the by-laws and ordinances of said 
corporation shall prescribe, and in case any va- 
cancy should occur in said board of trustees, by 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the remaining 
trustees are hereby authorized, by appointment 
to fill such vacancy, and the person sc appointed, 
shall hold his office until the next election in the 
same manner, and shall possess all the powers and 
authority, which he would have been invested 
with, had ke been duly elected by the stockholders. 

Sec. 11. Be it further enacted, that trustees 
for the time being, or a majority of them, shail 
form a quorum for the transaction of all business 
of the company, one of whom shall be selected 
by the others, as president of the board of trus- 
tees, and they shall have power to make all such 
by-laws, rules and ordinances, as to them shall 
appear needful and proper, touching the manage- 
ment and disposition of the property, estate, and 
ellects of the said corporation, and all such mat- 
ters as appertain to the concerns of the association; 
but all such by-laws, rules, and ordinances, made 
as aforesaid, may be reviewed by the stockhold- 
ers of said company, and upon the concurrence 
of two-thirds thereof, shall be rescinded, and no by- 
law of said company, which is repugnant to the 
laws, of this territory or the laws and constitution 
of the United States, shall have any force or ef- 
fect whatsoever. 
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: the stock 
of said company shall be assignable, and trang 


ferable, according to the rules which may be ¢ 
. : 8. 
tablished by said trustees, but no stockhoder in 
debted to said company, shall be permitted to make 
a transfer of his stock, or receive a dividend, unti| 
such debt be paid to the satisfaction of the trustee; 
Sec. 13. Be it further enacted, that the trys 
tees shall at all times keep, or cause to be kon 
at the office for transacting the business of sii 
company, proper books in which shall be regularly 
¢ntered, all the transactions of said company 
which books shall be subject at all times to ti: 
inspection of the stockholders, and all trustees 
on going out of office, shall account to their sy. 
cessors, and pay over all monies of the compa, 
which remain in their hands, unappropriated, 
Sec. 14. Be it further enacted, that it shall be 
the duty of the trustees, to call or appoint meet. 
ings, and notily the stockholders of the same, in 
the manner before mentioned, when required by 
stockholders owing one-fourth of the stock, and a 
all such meetings, absent stockholders may be 
represented to the extent of their stock, by attr. 
nies or proxies, Culy constituted and appointed, 
Sec. 15. Be it further enacted, that the said 
Henry Perrine, shall have the selection of the 
place deemed by him most suitable in soil and ci- 
mate, for the establishment of a botanical garden 
and nursery for acclimating tropical plants, fruits, 
and flowers, provided, in making selection, he in- 
terferes with no private rights previously existing, 
nor with the laws and rights of the United Siates 
in relation to the public lands in said territory, aud 
the said Henry Perrine, shal] be the manager ani 
superintendent of said garden and nursery, wali 
he shall voluntarily relinquish the same, or remove 
from said territory, unless he shall be removed 
from the management and superintendence of the 
same, by a vote representing at least three-lourths 
ofsaid stock; and the said Henry Perrine, shal 
be entitled to receive as a compensation for his 
services, the sum of twelve hundred dollars per 
annum, out of the profits accrueing from said 
stock, and if the said profits shall at any tme 
amount to the sum of twelve per centum, or mor 
on the capital invested, the said salary may be 
increased to any sum, not to exceed two thousand 
dollars per annum, at the discretion of the tus 
tees for the time being. ~ 
Sec. 16. Be it further enacted, that if at any 
time, there should occur a vacancy in the office! 
superintendent and manager, it shall be the duly 
of the trustees for the time being, to appoiut some 
other suitable person to fill said vacancy, which 
appointment shall be of force until the next rez" 
lar election for trustees of said company, at Whi | 
said electicn, there shall be a superintendent al 
manager chosen, by the holders of a majority ¢ 
said stock, or their representatives ; bat no per’ 
shall be appointed or elected to said office, who 
not the owner of at least twenty shares of sa 
stock, and who is not a resident of said ter": 
Sec. 17. Be it further enacted, that the 8 
trustees shall at all times, have the mage 
authority, to appoint all such other officers a” m 
vants as they may deem necessary for the er ‘ 
action of the business of said corporation, hes 
displace them at pleasure, and shall allow od 
such compensation for their services, as they ™ 
deem right and proper. 
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Se, 18. Beit further enacted, that such of the 
‘ekholders as may prefer it, shall be entitled to 
enero their respective dividends of profits, in any 
— plants or other articles, cultivated in said 
oer by said company, in procuring the same or 

Jar articles. 

—_ eg Be it further enacted, that it shall be 
lawful for the said trustees, for the time being, to 
raise by lottery, in such scheme or schemes, as 
they may deem appropriate and advisable, a sum 
of money, not to exceed ten thousand dollars, 
which sum of money, after the payment of ex- 
penses of conducting said lottery, shall be wholly 
appropriated under the direction of said trustees, 
jst. to the procuring and purchasing a sufficient 
botanical and scientific library, for the use of said 
company. 2d. to the procuring and purchasing 
the tools, implements, and machinery necessary 
to the conducting and carrying on the business of 
said company. 3d. to the paying and sompensa- 
ting, to such extent as the said trustees shall 
deem reasonable and just, the said Henry Perrine, 
jor such exotic and other plants, as he may have 
already procured, and shall turn over to said com- 
pany 3 and 4th. to the procuring from time to time, 
from foreign places, such other seeds and plants, 
as are valuable, and may be rendered valuable to 
said territory, by their cultivation ard acclima- 
tion therein. And said lottery shall be conducted 
by such managers and officers as the said trustees 
shall appoint for that purpose; provided, that all 
such managers and officers shall give bond and 
security in such sum or sums, as said trustees 
shall direct, faithfully to conduct said lottery ; and 
provided also, that said managers and officers shall 
not be entitled to receive for their services, a sum, 
which in the aggregate, will amount to more than 
” percentum upon the money raised by said 
ottery, 

Sec. 20. And be it further enacted, that this 
charter shall last, and provisions of’ this act con- 
tinue in force, for the term of twenty years, from 
the time when said company shall be organized. 


Passed February 6th, 1838.—Approved Feb. 
Sh, 1838, 


To the friends of the enterprise. 


The principal objects of the company, are to 
form a nursery of supply and a model of cultiva- 
ton of the valuable plants of the tropics. 

As, however, while Indian hostilites continue, it 
Will be impossible to pursue with safety their in- 
‘ended labors on the main land, of Tropical Flo- 
rida, the trustees will delay the organization of the 
Coinpany, and will apply their personal resources 
to the formation of a preparatory nursery at In- 
lian Key, and the adjacent inlets. The super- 
mendent, Dr. Perrine, will hence reside with his 
amily at Indian Key, until the cessation of the 

minole War, where he will continue to accu- 
_ all the seeds, plants and other elements for 
he ee manent nursery, to be then established on 
| ® southern coast of the Peninsula. During this 
tant interval, the most essential ard to these 
* apa labors may be immediately afforded 
thro 'y easy means in the power of many philan- 

pic friends of’ this patriotic enterprise. 

‘. By transmitting to Indian Key, at least 


(Wo : i 
ty brs or cuttings, &c., of every superior vari- 
ev 








sor may consider adapted to the climate and soils 
of ‘Tropical Florida. 

2nd. By transmitting a detailed list of all books 
which the owner may deem necessary to enter 
into a botanical and vegecultural library, espe- 
cially adapted to the tropical climate and produc- 
tions of South Florida. 

3rd. By twansmitting a letter containing the 
desires of the writer in respect to the purchase of 
one or more shares of stock, in the Tropical Plant 
Company. 

The trustees do not expect to receive any articles 
or services without returning an ample equivalent. 
All letters should be addressed to Charles Howe, 
postmaster, at Indian Key, South Florida, the 
financial trustee. All packages of seeds, &c., 
not exceeding two ounces, should be directed to 
the Patent Office at Washington, whence they 
will be forwarded toIndian Key. ‘The proprietors 
of Green houses, &c. will render themselves espe- 
cial services by sending their respective mites du- 
ring the ensuing six months. 

Even the druggists may contribute the valua- 
ble seeds, occasionally found among their tropi- 
cal medicines. ‘The trustees are James Webb, 
judge of the district at Key West; Charles 
Howe, inspector of the port at Indian Key ; and 
Doctor H. Perrine, late American consul at Cam- 
peachy. 


Indian Key, Tropical Fl., 25th Dec., 1838. 





THE ‘MARL INDICATOR,” NOT THE VERONI- 
CA ANAGALLIS,” NOR “‘VERONICA BECCA- 
BUNGA.”’ 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


June 9th, 1839. 

I have perused the communication in the last 
number of the Farmers’ Register, headed “The 
Marl Indicator, not a new species,” over the sig- 
nature of Clayton.” When I handed you the 
botanical description of the “indicator,” I had not 
an opportunity of consulting any other authority 
than Loudon, nor have [ any other now, except 
those published by the correspondents of Clay- 
ton, as stated in his communication. [ would here 
take the liberty of respectfully submiting, that, to 
the best of my judgment, the marl indicator is no¢ 
identical with either of the species of veronica 
described of the two correspondents of Clayton. 
The indicator agrees in some of its characters 
with the veronica anagallis (as described by the 
lady of Pennsylvania, ) but differs so far from it in 
others, as to entitle it to be considered an entirely 
different species. Krom the species veronica becca- 
bunga, the indicator differs widely; the leaves of 
the beccabunga are petiolate, those of the indica- 
tor are strictly amplexicaul, so much so as to ap- 
pear at first glance, perfoliate. As formerly ex- 
plained by you in the Register, the engraving ol 
the indicator, does not correctly delineate its bo- 
tanical characters; the artist who furnished the 
representation from which the engraving was 
taken, having overlooked the amplexicaul charac- 
ter of the leaves, representing them as petiolate; 
the error though important in a botanical point of 





view, might easily escape the notice of an artist 
who probably was not a botanist. lo every other 


ery valuable vegetable, which the posses- | respect the engraving is a correct representation. 
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I considered the botanical description, accompa- 
nying the engraving of the indicator, sufficient to 
identify the growing species; but having another 
very fine specimen before me, upwards of two 
feet high, 1 will again more minutely repeat Its 
botanical characters, as they present themselves 
in the specimen before me. Root fibrous, stem 

labrous, (entirely free from pubescence, ) ramose; 
eaves opposite, amplexicaul, lanceolate, slightly 
serrate; flowers racemose, axillary, terminal ; ca- 
lyx four-toothed; corolla light-blue, entire base, lip 
ducepanend, reflexed, capsule two-celled ; habitat, 
so far as 1 have observed, strictly confined to the 
eddies formed in streams supplied with calcareous 
matters. 

The above description is, 1 believe, essentially 
correct, and such as will enable any botanist easily 
to identify the growing plant. Tam still of the 
opinion that the indicator is a species of veronica 
not formerly described. 


~~. 





{It is the rule for this publication that every ar- 
ticle shall have a title indicating its purport; and 
when the writer of any communication does not 
prefix such a heading, it is always done by the 
editor, who therefore must be charged with any 
unfitness or impropriety, that may be found in 
the titles to communications, in the great majori- 
ty of cases. In conformity with this rule was 


prefixed to Clayton’s communication the heading | 


which reads ‘The Marl Indicator, not a new 
species,” designing by it merely to announce the 
views which the writer presented—and without 
thinking at the monent, as has since occurred 
to our mind, that the words conveyed a more po- 
sitive assertion than the writer himself would have 
made—or that, if charged to its proper source, it 
might scem that the editor took sides against the 
first describer of the plant, on a point in dispute 
inregard to which he is confessedly ignorant. 
There was no such intention; but, on the contrary, 
a wish to place on fair ground both sides and opi- 
nions, on a new and interesting quest®on. 

It has been requested by the ‘Farmers’ Cabi- 
net’ that a dried speciment of the “Marl Indica- 
tor” should be furnished for examination. This 
cannot well be done, so as to preserve sufficiently 
the natural appearance of the plant, owing to its 
being so extremely tender and watery. But the 
plant can be found from May to August in every 
rivulet flowing from or through a marl-bed, and 
can be readily recognized by the description and 
representation already furnished.—Ep. F. R.] 


ENGLISH (OR COMMON) TURNIPS. 


From the Maine Farmes 


In No. 7 of the present vol. of the Farmer, Mr. 
H. Butman states his opinion of the small value 
of English turnips as food for cattle. TP have had 
some experience in raising and using that kind 








_ (Nos 


of: turnips for fattening oxen, and cows, and = 
in six or eight instances fatted an ox or star 
my own use with English turnips, and ajy 
successfully. In one instance I suffered a ¢y, 
be milked until the 20th of September, and 
that time to the Ist of November she had q,,, 
feed upon grass only—at which time she was os 
into the stable, and fed with English turnips = 
hay, without any water, and kept constast|y 
the stable until the Ist of January, and was ;) " 
excellent beef. ‘The only additional food ei 
her was two bushels of Indian meal given tg |, 
during the last two weeks in December. 
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PERIODICALS OFTEN AFFECT THOSE who Do 
NOT READ THEM. 


From the Cultivator, 


J. Buer,—Sir,—L am disposed to mention oy 
fact, which may encourage you in your arduoys 
labors, and which may also show the importay: 
and responsible situation of editors and conductors 
of public journals. 

In the course of the Jast summer a neighbor of 
mine invited me into his orchard to witness the 
eflects of an experiment he had made, at the suv. 
gestion of another. Last winter one of his apple 
trees of considerable size was peeled around near 
the bottom by mice. He took four or five cions 
from the top of the same tree in the spring, and in- 
serted them in the bark, one end below and the 
other above the naded trunk, in the manner of site 
grafting. When Tf saw the tree (perhaps in Av- 
gust) it was growing very vigorously, the sap 
having passed through the inserted cious. Op 
seeing this I was determined to send you an x: 
count of it, that it might be spread out betore the 
public inthe Cultivator. Not long atier this ov- 
currence, [ was reading one of the first volumes» 
this excellent work, which [ had recently receive’, 
and found a description of a similar process there. 
I know not through how many hands this ino 
mation had passed before it reached my neighbor 
but it is certain he himself had not read it ivth 
Cultivator. I mention this to show, that howe 
extensively a useful publication may be circulate’ 
its salutary influence may extend to hundreds, ti 
thousands, who may ever see it. On the oll 
hand, let a publication be circulated containing ** 
ticles which may be hurtful to the best. interes 
of man, and its deleterious effects may be te! ") 
thousands and millions, long afier the publisie 
may have gone to give up his last account belo" 
his final Judge. O, how unspeakably impore! 
that every editor, and every one who presen's i 
thing betore the public eye, should never pee 
any thing but that may be useful to some 0! 
either for time or eternity. 


— \ 
PLANTING SEED ENDS OF POTATOES? co 


PARATIVE NUTRITIVE QUALITY or kool 


From the Maine aru 


Although potatoes are sufficiently plen'y 
us in this state, yet on account of the greal 
mand for them at the west, they are uncom 
high in price. [tis well therefore for those ¥ 
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: essity of purchasing to be some- 
- under Omvical in the = of them. ° The seed 
ir st off are nearly or quite as good to plant as 
end ra ie potato, and the remainder will continue 
~~ ‘d “ better to cook. Loudon asserts that 
: ad ends of potatoes will come up a fortnight 
a than the other end. We do not know this 
io be the fact; but if tt be, itis an important one to 
the potato cultivator. Many farmers are .in the 
habit of cutting the potatoes which they plant into 
eeveral pieces and planting them promiscuousty; 
but if the seed ends are so much earlier than the 

otier parts, it certainly would be good policy to 

plant them by themselves, or plant them only, and 

use the other for other purposes. 

Que correspondent R. and some others think 

they have hitherto held the ruta baga in too high 

esicem; and some are now engaged in crying 

them down, as much-asthey cried them up before. 

Now truth lies in the mean or middte way between 

the extremes. We have hitherto had some little 
experience in feeding different kinds. of roots, to 

cattle and pigs in the winter. , 
Westi!l hold them in high esteem. Some for 

one purpose and some for another. It is true that 

some of them rank higher in intrinsic qualities.aés 

(ood for man than others.- The potatoes, for in= 

} siance, are better for man, because they contain 
more furinaceous matter or starch thanrany of the 
others; but some of the others, but more especially 
carrots, are better for fattening er sustaiping cattle. 


starch, 3 are satcharine matter, 2are gluten and 
3 are an insoluble vegetable extract, 

There are different. results obtained by chem- 
ists, in regard to the nutritive qualities of herds 
grass, but some put it down as 100 in a thousand 
parts. 

Now if we take into the account the number of 
lbs. of each root which is ordinarily obtained from 
an acre, and the cost of production, anapproxima- 
tidn may be had ofthe comparative value of each 
crop; and by fairly understanding the matter we 
shall net be likely to be carried away by our parti- 
alities for this or that crop to day, or by disappoiut- 
‘ments in regard to them to-morrow. 





HEN COOPS. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


Hens are-useful—valuable, and as profitable as 
any stock on the farm; but like other steck they 
should have an.enclosure by themselves at cértain 
seasOns of the year, especially in the spring when 
the sowing ‘and planting begins. A very cheap 
and convenient yard may be made for them by 
taking comnion boards, and a suitable number of 
posts—najl the boards so nizh together that the 
hens can not get through between them. This 
frame need not be more than four or five feet high. 
Then at the top nail on some shingles cut so as to 





Une thousand parts of the potato yields of nu- 
triive matter from 200 to 260 parts. This consists 
. principally of starch with a little mucilage—from 
) 15 to 20 of saccharine nratter, and from 30 to 40 of 
giuten. 
One thousand parts of the common red beet con- 
: tain about 150 parts of nutritive matter, which is 
nadeup of 14 parts of starch, 121 of saccharine 
matter, and 13 or 14 of gluten. 

Une thousand parts of the mangel wurtzel con- 
iain about 186 parts of nutritive matter, of which 
“iy 13 parts are starch, 119 saccharine matter, 
aud 4 gluten. 

One thousand parts of the common flat turnip 
‘ontain about 42 parts of nutritive matter, of which 
‘ae starch, and 34 are saccharine matter. 

(ue thousand parts of rata baga contain 64 parte 

“uuttitive matter, of which 9 are starch, 51 suc- 
‘aarine matter and 2 gluten. 
_ Yue thousand parts of the carrot yield 98 of nu- 
‘We matter, of which 3 are starch and 95 are 
‘ “ocharine matter; it also contains 2 or 3 parts of 
‘extract which appears insoluble. 


make sharp points, and nail them up say two in- 
ches ‘apart. Laths cut and nailed on are better— 
or natrow sticks split and made sharp, and nailed 
on, will, answer the purpose. A door of conve- 
nient size may be made to goin at. The hens 
may then be put in and there will be little danger 
of their attempting to scale the walls. ‘The sharp 
points sticking ap all round, look too formidable. 
The philosophy of the thing, is this. ‘The hen 
is not very good for flight, and when she attempts 
to fly over any thing, she almost inveriablyJights 
upon it, and then jumps off. As they cannot light 
and rest upon these sharp points, they cannot get 
over very conveniently, and should any succeed in 
flying over at a single leap, their wings may be 
clippeds When put into one of these coops, food 
should be kept by them constantly, and also wa- 
ter—a little ashes for them to shake up among 
their feathers in a sunny day, some gravel to 
grind their food with, and some lime to manufac- 
ture into egg shells. When thus supplied, they 
will lay as well, and do as well here as when out 
ranging about. We keep our hens and turkeys in 


One thousand parts of the parsnip afford about! such a yard, and find that they do extremely well, 


» 7 hutritive matter, 9 or 10 of which are starch, 
: T saccharine matter, ; 
able fender of the thousand parts are vege- 
the - re, useful to the animal that eats it.in filling 
sha wach and aiding the digestive organs by 
‘WUis called the “stimulus of distention,” and 


Very . y * . j 
Y Probably affording other aid to them, Which 
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One ; | 
7 N thousand parts of the clover contain about 


SOAP MAKING 


From the Géenesce tarmer. 


We recently mentioned some of the necessary 


We k : 

theres ae about and which cannot be de- | requisites in the manufacture of common soll soap, 
‘en y the chemist in his laboratory. __ | without an attention to-which, failure would be the 

,, , Pare almost any of the above roots, with | consequence. We have since been turnished tvith 

nitive matter procured from the same|the following particular statement of the whole 

of parts of clover, or herds or timothy | process by an experienced manufacturer, who hae 

» 48 they call it at the south (phléum pra- | never, in a single instance, failed in making good 

soap by this method. 


The leach-tub should hold about four barrels, 
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itive matter, of which say 31 or-32 are| In the bottom of it put a little straw to prevent the 
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ashes from falling through. Put ina pailful of 
ashes and pack itdown. ‘Then put in two quarts 
of quick-lime ; fill the tub with ‘ashes, packing 
it b basen with a pounder, and leaving the upper 
surface concave so as to hold two or three pails of 
water. Fill this cavity with hot water as fast as 
it soaks in the ashes, till ten or twelve pails have 
been poured im. et this be done in the evening. 
Let it remain about 12 hours. If the ley begins 
to run from the leach-tub in this time, try it with 
an egg; if it bears the egg, it is strong enongh. 
If it has not begun to run at the expiration of the 
twelve hours, add cold water until it does. Ff it 
will not bear an egg, pour the ley upon the ashes 
again, until it becomes sufficiently strong. If the 
ashes are good, this quantity will make a barrel 
of soap. 

Pat the soap-grease into a vessel over the fire, 
stir it frequently until it boils, then add a small 
quantity of ley and make it boil. Add sufficient 
ley at intervals of about two or three haurg, to have 
two gallons of ley to four pounds of grease. Ifthe 
ley should begin to run weak before a sufficient 
quantity is obtained for this purpose, do not add it 
until the previous contents of this kettle have boil- 
ed nearly enough, except’a little should. be neces- 
sary to prevent its boiling ever. ~‘lo ascertain 
whether it has boiled sufficiently, mix a small 
quantity. of the newly made: soap with an equal 
bulk of.water, and let it cool. The appearance 
will at once show if the soap be good. When 
this is found to be the case, add as much cold wa- 
ter as there is ley, stir it well, and the work is fin- 
ished. 

ifthe ashes are not packed closely enough, the 
water passes through too rapidly and the ley is 
weak. If packed too closely, the water cannot 
get through during the twelve hours. There is 
however, little danger of the latter. 

Ifthe ley is not strong enough, it will require 


sometimes a day or two of boiling before good | 


soap can be: made. ‘This should, therefore, be 
seen A well attended to. 

Ifthe ley should stand a day, it will not unite 
with the grease ; or if it should, they will separate 
when they become cold. ‘This appears to be ow- 
ing to the combination of the carbenic acid of the 
air with the potash of the-ley, rendering it less 
caustic. If so, tie evil might at once be removed 
by the addition of quick-lime to the ley. 

[tappeares that the corroding quality of soap is 
owing to a deficiency of grease. If this is the case, 
the addition of an excess of lime, in making the 
potash caustic, would not produce any bad effect. 

Good soap is sometimes made from ashes of the 
maple without any lime, but beech ashes abso- 
lutely require it. : 

The consistency of the. soap isin asgreat mea- 
sure regulated Z the addition of water at the end 
of the process. Ifthe soap is too thick and brittle, 
it is very liable to become wasted in using. ‘To 
be in the best condition, it shouldbe quite tena- 
cious. 

To preserve the greasé from hecoming mouldy 
or apoiling, it should be kept in weak ley. 

A pine tub is the best thing to keep the soap in 
—an old tar barrel answers admirably although it 
imparts a dark color to the soap at first, but does 
not injure it. Oak has the texture soon destroyed 
by the soap, and the tub bursts open. 





THE AGRICULTURAL INTERES? 


: From the Genesee Fang 

. “oe er, 
_ Weare happy in giving the following on 
from adetter to us, from Mr. Triplett, of Ke, tins 
ky, on the important subject of legislative a 
agriculture. We have the more pleasure jn i 
this, as the sentiments are just and forcib| wing 
pressed, and agree with the opinions so Ofte; ve 
pressed by us in the Farmer, and which aad 
confident will ultimately -prevail. It is but ape 
days since an honorable senator, in his ti 
Albany, declared, that the project of aiding, : 
culture by legislative enactments, was “the ,,,, 
arrant quackery.’ If quackery, in this cage mr 
is not aid from the same source, quackery in oe 
cases? It was this legislative quackery that “ 
corporated our colleges, and endowed them: 
surrounded the professor of’ the law with exclusir 
privileges and numberless ways of ACQuiting 
wealth and power, that are forbidden to the neo. 
ple; and by so doing, placed that man in a syira. 
lion to sneer at, and injure those who aided bis 
rise. When what are-termed the professions aak 
for aid, the vaults of she treasury are thrown open, 
when those who have deposited the cash ther. 
ask for the use of a few thousand dollars of thei: 
own money, they are repulsed with taunts anj 
eneers. ‘The evidence is daily becoming more 
clear, that farmers must see to their own legis. 
tion, or it will bedeft undone. But to our corres. 
pondent :— 

‘Considering the vast importance to our coun- 
try, of the agricultural interest—it being the very 
basis of all others—without the prosperity oi 
which all others dwindle—it is strange that it iss 
overlooked and neglected in the legislation of our 
country. Manufactures, commerce and tavigi- 
lion, are all found to be benefited by a little leys- 
lative aid, but agriculture is supposed not to need 
it. fam against too much legislation. — It is one 
of our errors, and ever will be in a republic. Bu 
while there is too much on other subjects, there 
too little on agriculture. I will illustrate the ev! 
felt in some instances, and show how legislalion 
might remedy it. We see accounts in the jour 
nals, of the day, of improved farming implement, 
and labor saving machines, &c. <A farmer pur 
chases, say, a reaping machine. It does not a0- 
swer. He curses the impostor, and forsweals 
allhumbugs. Heis told he did not get the ng! 
article. But how is he to know the right one: 
Certificates have little value; we believe in nove 
of them. In the course of time perhaps a neig": 
bor gets the right implement, and when he ses 
its operation, he will’ buy one. I have had ™)- 
self a knowledge for several years of various I” 
provements, which { have -been anxious to adop' 
but have waited to see them introduced # 
proved by others; not wishing to be humbugse’ 
mysell: In these improvements, real ones spt 
but very slowly. How rapidly would our pl 
perity advance, if the march of those impr’ 
ments could be expedited, and show how m0" 
couli that be done, if each state would haveam*” 


| 7 
farm, where all reported improvements cou" t 


fully tested, and reported on by authority that co” 
be confided in; and where the operation 0! 
thing itself could be seen. There, too, manvt 
tories of the most improved articles could nA 
tablished, and the implements or machines” 









































































































hat would be the expense? $6,000"per annum 























‘ants, 8&C+s could also be had at such a farm ; and 
vould borrow $100,000, which would amply suf- 
for the establishment, including a large farm, 
wit would be annually increasing in value, and 
ine income from which might be made, by good 
management, much, if not all of the interest ‘on 
she cost ; for the implements, seede, &c., would all 
be considered.as proved, and the demand, for them 
would be almost unlimited. . There, too, could be, 
jemonstrated the best methods ya jae. in 
every branch. Much speculation w uld be put to 
rest. Any improvement, when shown to be such, 
would be quickly adopted, and agriculture advance 
with rapid strides. 1 do not pretend to say, there 
nay pot be more advisable modes of advancing 
ihe agricultural interest ; but 1 am well convinced 
that such a plan would render ita great service. 
The best stocks of domestic animals could be con- 
centred on these farms; all grains; seeds, imple- 
ments, machinery, &c. &c., and an agricultural 
school might be attached to it. 

Such plans, or similar ones, I believe, have 
been repeatedly suggested ; but it seems, that as 
vet, the public mind has not been sufficiently en- 
htened to be ripe for it. I think, however, that 
every agricultural journat ought to urge it, until the 
subject is taken up, and some such plan adopted.” 
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SHEEP TICKS. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Farmers sometimes ask how they shall contrive 
to free their flocks fromthe sheep tick, since every 
one is aware that if these pestiferous insects abound, 
itis impossible to keep the animal in good order, 
or prevent a serious diminution in the quantity of 
wool, Some have recommended mercurial oint- 
wenis, but these are always dangerous, and should 
only be resorted to in cases of necessity arising 
om disease, such as the scab, or other obstinate 
tulaneous diseases. Some have proposed dipping 
inan infusion of tobacco, and this would, in our 
opinion, be preferable to ointments containing 
mercury ; but this occasions considerable trouble, 
and to be efficacious, must be performed with more 
care than is usually given to such matters. 

We will tell how we manage this matter. We 
donot keep a large flock, only one or two hundred, 
jetour system is applicable to any number, and 
lot several years past not a tick, 6r scarcely one, 
has been seen on our sheep. In the first place, 
we wash our sheep in a large tub, of such capaci- 
thatthe sheep cannot reach the bottom,:and 
Wide enough at top to allow two to wash at-once. 
fie tub is kept full and running over slowly, by a 
small siream conducted into it of clear, pure water. 
washing our sheep, soap is always used at the 
. about two gallons to a hundred, and afier 
silt ave been washed, the water in the.tub 
. € strongly impregnated with soap, or in other 

rds, will be soap suds. ‘This cleans the wool 


and the sheep thoroughly, and by letting the sheep 
in a few days after washing in a clean pasture, 

ool becomes. again saturated with the oil 
8 80 essential to its softness and elasticity. 


lok, {he first step in freeing the animal from 


fema 
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ase reasonable rates. Pure seeds, | Operation is performed as it should be, and no pla- 
nis 


ees where it is only half cut by the shears, or tag- 
locks around the belly and legs &re left to give the 
vermin a hiding place, that they will quit the old 
sheep far the lamb, in the wool which they find a 
secure place of retreat. ‘To get rid of them fally 
and finally, we now shear our lambs. Some far- 
mers apprehend that suchra process would injure 


‘the Jambs, but the @xperiments we have purposely 


made, and the experience we ‘have had, has con- 
vinced us thaf such fears are groundless, either as 
respects the animal.itself or the effect on the next 
clip of wool. Let any farmer whose sheep are 
rendered poor and sickly by thé constant irritation 
of these insects, try washing, them in soap suds, 
and at thé proper time shearing the lambs, and we 
think he will make no more complaints of ticks on 
his sheep. 


CURE FOR GRUBS IN HEAD OF SHEEP. 


From the Cenesee Farmer. 


Having read considerable in the Genesee Far- 
mer concerning diseases in sheep, and seeing no 
aceount of the grub in the head, I think proper to 
give.the public a relation.of a circumstance which 
took place with me when I had a small flock of 
sheep.. It was in the latter part of winter, one of 
my flock was taken sick, and becameso week it 
could not rise without being lifted. I suppose its 
ailment to be the grub in the head ; and knowing 
something of the virtue of flax-seed oil, [ resolved 
to try an experiment on it. J faid the sheep on its 
rump, or rather on its back, with its: nose a little 
inclining backward, and poured in near a. table 
spoonful of thé above oil, part in each nostril. 
The next morning the sheep was able to get up 
and eat with the rest of the flock, and speedily 
recovered. Afier that, and while L kept sheep, 
when I discovered any_of them snotty-nosed and 
coughing, (an indication of the grub,) F put a lit- 
tle oil in their rioses as above, and they soon be- 
came clean and healthy. [do not remember that 
I failed in one instance; some of my neighbors 
also received benefit by the above process. 


Columbiana county, Ohio, 5th mo. 18, 1839. 


See 


IMPROVED DURHAM. SHORT-HORNS. 


j Subject continued from page 350.] 
From the Whip. 


W hat we have said, it is considered, will render 
superfluous any attempt more particularly to de- 
scribe the sbort-horns. Of course they will be 
found to vary greatly ; but sufficient may be collec- 
ted from what is presented to the reader to inform 
him as to the character of this superior breed af 
cattle. The next object, then, will be to show 
their capabilities to make a return for food consum- 
ed, and the unparalleled early period at which 
such returnmay be made. Indeed, early maturity 
isthe grand and elevating characteristic of the 
short-horns, and their capacity to continue grow- 
ing, and at the same time attaining an unexam- 





At shearing, itis well known, when this 


pled ripeness of conditiun at an early age, has 
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excited the wonder, and obtained the approbation, 
ot every looker-on nét blinded by prejudice. 

fn order to do justice to the subject, andto show 
that these properties are not all of recent acquire- 
ment, but were possessed jn an eminent degree 
by the Teeswater cattle, as well as the improved 
short-horns, it will be requisite’to return to the 
former for a few faéts in evidence. 

About fifiy yearsago, Sir Henry Grey (of How- 
ick) bred two oxen, which were fed ‘by Mr. 
Waistel, and. when (six years old weighed’ 130- 
stones each, [4lb. to the stone; their inside fat be- 
ing most extraordinary. her 

A heifer, three years old, bred by Miss Allen. 
(of Grange) fed on-hay and grass alone, weighed 
90 stones. 

Tivo three-years’ old steers, bred by the same 
lady, and similarly fed, weighed respectively 92 
and 96 tons. 

Mr. Waistel’s four-years’ old ox, by the bull 
# ipposed to be the grand-sire of Hubback, weighed 
110 stones. ’ 

A four-years’ old ox, bred by Mr. Simpson (of 
Aycliffe) fed on hay and turnips ‘only, weighed 
135 stones. ; j 

About the same périod, a five-years’ oli heifer, 
bred by a bishop of Durham, weighed’ 110 stones. 

A cow of Mr. Hill’s slaughtered in Northum- 
berland, weighed 127 stones. 

Mr. George Coates, before-mentioned, staugh- 
tered a heifer, by the stipposed sire of Hubkack, 
which, fed on turnips and hay, weighed, at two 
years and two months old, 68 stones. 

An ox and heifer, bred by Mr. Watson (of 
Manfield) weighed, at four years old, within a few 
pounds, 110 stones each. , 

A sister to Mr. G. Coates’ Badsworth, having 
run- with her dam, and fared as she did, without 
cake or corn, met with an accident, and died when 
seven months old ; she weighed 34 stones. 

A steer, by a brother to the above Tieifer, three 
years and two months old, weighed 105 stones, 
and another steer, by the same bull; exactly three 
years old, weighed 95stones. Both were kept 
as store-beasts till two years old. 

An ox, bred by Mr. Hill (of Blackwell) slaugh- 
tered at six years old, weighed 15} stones, 1Olb ; 
tallow, I1 stones. 

The Howick red ox, seven years old, weighed 
152 stones, 9lb; tallow, 16 stones, 7b. 

Mr. Charge’s ox, seven years old, weighed 168 
stones, 10lb ; tallow, 13 stones. 

‘The foregoing instances of weight and proof 
sitis‘actorily show, that inthe Teeswater cattle, 
Mr. Charles Collins had pretty good materials 
with which to commence operations., Let us now 
refer to a later period, ahd state some ‘particulars 
respecting their decendants, the improved short- 
horns. 

In the year 1808, Mr. Baily, the agricultural 
historian of Durham, informs us, he saw, at Mr. 
Mason’s (of Chilton) a cow, not tess temarkable 
in pointof fatthan the Durham ox. At that time, 
the depth of fat, from the rump tothe hips, in a 
perpendicular position, was not less than twelve 
inches ; and the shoulder score, at least nine ifiches 
thick. 

Mr. Robert Colling’s heifer, which, like the 
Durham ox, was exhibited as a curiosity, was es- 
timated, at four years old, to- weigh 130 stones. 

The same gentleman sold, in Darlington mar- 


ket, on the 18th of April, 1808, a two ye 
steer for £22; the price of fat stock being 
time seven shillings per stone. x 

At Mr. Nesham's (of Houghton-te-spring’ iF 
Bailey saw a steer, 25 months old, completely 
covered swith fat over the whole carcass, and gy; 
posed to be the fattest steer of his age ever seen 
- Butchers estimated him to weigh 75 stones, N either 
of the last mentioned were of large size, and wou); 
not have weighed above 40 stones had they beep 
no fatter than those usually slaughtered. 

Mr. Wetherill ot Field House) sold at the fy, 
in Darlington; in March, 1810, two steers, unje 
three yearvold, for £47 108. each. ‘The price 
cattlé at that fair, 10s. perstone. 

Mr. Arrowsmith (of Ferryhill) who fed of hi; 
short-horns at two years old, furnished the follow. 
ing particulars of the prices he obtained from th 
butchers: viz. 

In 1801, sotd four for £25 each; two steers anj 
two heilers. ite: 

1802, six for £17 10s. each ; three steers anj 
three heifers. 

1803, four for £17 each. 

1804, six for £18 10s. each. 

1805, six for £17 10s. each ;_ two steers ant 
foug heifers. 

1806, four for £16 each. 

1807, eight for £.18 each. 

1808, eight for £19 each. 

The time of selling, from the beginning to the 
latter end of May. . Management. In the first 
winter they got straw-in a fold-yard, with nearly 
as many turnips as they could consume; in May 
they went to grass; in November put to turnips 
through the winter, and turned to grass the firs! 
week in May. 

A twin heifer, belonging to Mr. Arrowsmith, 
calved the last week in April, being kept the firs 
year as the store-stock, was entered for a sweep- 
stakes, to be shown in June, at which time she 
would be two years old. She was immediately 
turned to grass in the usual pasture. In November 
she was estimated to weigh 28 stones; when she 
was put to the ruta baga and hay, and oil cake, 0! 
which she ate 4 cwt., with two bushels of bean- 
meal and I bushet of barley. She went to grass 
again on the first of May, and from that period 
had neither cake nor corn. On the 23d of July, 
it was the unanimous opinion of the best judges 
that she weighed 58 or 60 stones ; having gained 
30 stones in 30 weeks. 

In April, 1803, Mr. Haitey saw, at Mr. Arrow: 
smith’s, eight yearlings, intended for the course 
of feeding described as adopted by that ge ntle- 
man; whose sales, from 1801 to 1808 inclusive, 
have been’ already particularized. They i. 
very léan, not more than 15 stones each ; and ha 
they been offered for sale in a fair, no person, Ut 
acquainted with the breed, would have give! 
more for them than £4 10s. or £5 per head. , 

Mr. Walton (of Middleton in Teesdale) had 
been, in 1808, in the habit of’ selling his steers, ® 
two years and a quarter old, at from £20 to # 
each; their weight being 50to 54stones, fed solely ™" 
vevétable food. He often, for the sake of exp 
ment; bought in calves of the unimproved, of er 
breed of the county, and he uniformly found | oe 
his own at two years old got fatter, and fitter r 
the-butcher, than the others did at three, althoug* 
fed and kept exactly alike. 
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Vr. Mason (of Chilton) in the coarse of an 
eneriment to ascertain the weight of beef gained 
- he food given, (turnips,) found three steers, 
by se 3 years old, to have gained 20 stones each 
"20 weeks. ‘I'he three steers averaged 70 stones 
rar 1816, Mr. Nesham’s steer, three years. and 
half old, obtained the premium offered, bythe 
Durham Agricultural Society ; his weight was, 4 
quarters, 96 stones,-1$ib; tallow, 11 stones, Tb 5 
hide, 8 stones. y nO} pee 
Major Rudd (0: Marton in Cleveland) o tained 
ihe premium offered by the Cleveland Agricultu- 
al Society in-1811, for the best steer under three 
vears old, and fed on-vegetable food. ‘The steer 
vas sold to‘the butcher for 10s. per stone, and 
eaughtered when three vears and thirteen days 
oid: the weight of his 4 quarters was 96 stones. 
The late Mr.~Robertson (of Ladykirk, near 

Rerwick-upon-T weed) furnished the writer with 

the following particulars of short-horns, bred by 

him, and fed with few exceptions, on vegetable 
food -— 

1794—An ox, four years, ten months old ;.4 quar- 
ters, 145 stones, 3lb; tallow, 24° stones, 
7Ib. | 

A steer, under four years old; 4 quarters, 
106 stones; tallow, 19 stones, 7Ib. 

isl4—A steer, three years,-nine months old; 4 
quarters, 101 stones; tallow, P6» stones. 

\s15—A steer, three years, eleven months old; 4 
quarters, 112 stones, 7/b; tallow, 26 stones. 

A heifer, three years, eight. months old; 
4 quarters 89 stones. 

ISI7—A steer, three years, two months old; 4 
quarters, 95 stones, 10lb; tallow, 17 
stones, 10Ib. 

\822—An ox, four years and a half old; 4 quar- 
ters, 135 stones; tallow, 21 stones. 

Own brother to the foregoing, three years 
anda half old; 4 quarters, 133 stones; 
tallow, 21 stones. 

A steer, three years, ten months old ; 4 
quarters, 124 stones; tallow, 17 stones. 

A steer, three years, eight months old; 4 
quarters, 112 stones; tallow not weighed. 

Asteer, bred by Col. Cooke (of Ouston, near 

Doncaster) fed on potatoes and straw, was slaugh- 

ered when two years and twenty-two days old; 

his 4 quarters weighed 72 stones. 

Mr. John Rennie (of Phantassie) produced, at 

le Kast Lothian Agricultural Society’s meeting, 

" November, 1823, a steer, from eighteen to 

‘wenty months old; the 4 quarters of which 

Weighed 118 stones, 1 1b. Smithfield weight. 

ite gentleman produced before the High- 

nnd! Society of Scotland a steer, aged two years, 
~, Months, whose 4 quarters weighed 158 stones, 
tle a steer, agéd three years, six months, 
vs 90 quarters weighed 1169 stones, 7b. ; tal- 
,°Y stones, IIb. 
> ie In the three last instances, ali the 
vols given have been by the stone of 14lb. 

* a the foregoing statement be considered 

twill Arg unreasonably extended, itis presumed 

7 aiies 7 ast, be admitted, that its ample detail, 

th lee to, will establish the credit of the 

, FOS as an invaluable breed to the grazier. 
biieats Will take a very rapid survey of the few 

Sinn Ot already decribed, and in which the 

~ “O"s are the prevailing breed. - 
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Cumberland.—T he native breed of Cumberland 
was a small long-horned béast, yielding a fair 
quantity of milk, and of good quality; answering 
well for the dairy, but not ev profitable as grazing 
cattle. - With these were intermingled the Kyloes 
and the Galioways, both of them quicker feeders 
than the old Cumberlands. They’ were gene- 
rally bought in about October, and turned all the 
winteron the pastures out o! which the fat cat- 
tle hadjust been-sold—a little hay being allowed 
them, according to circumstances. They were 
kept about a twelvemonth and paid very well. 

The long-horns were most used for the dairy, 
and chiefly for the production of butter. ‘They 
yielded from one to two firkins per annum, accor- 
ding to their goodness and size: the average pro- 
duce was about S4lb. per cow. Some of them 
would yield eight quarts of milk per day during 
the season, and three or four pounds of butter per 
week. The Cumberland butter used to be in 
considerable request. ‘The cheese was an inferior 
article, and chiefly made of skimmed milk. 

‘The short-horns were not slow in penetrating 
into Cumberland, and establishing themselves 
there. ‘They were first used to cross the native 
and Scotch breeds, and sometimes with consid- 
érable success. Mr. Bates; of Halton Castle, at- 
tempted a cross between the Kyloe cow and the 
short-horn bull. His object was to inerease the 
quantity of milk from the Kyloe, and to preserve 
its quality; and ‘to gain. that; which every one 
used to imagine. the short-horn was sadly deficient 
in, hardiness. He hoped likewise to reduce the 
great consumption of od by the short-horn, and 
at the same time, to retain his early maturity. ‘To 
a very considerable extent he succeeded. - Mr. 
Maynard, than whom there could fot be a better 
judge of cattle, and from whose stock descended 
some of the best short-horns of the north, hired 
a bull from’ Mr. Bates, to try what eflect would be 
produced on some of his own pure breeding stock. 
That the short-horns could be materially improved 
by such an admixturé could scarcely be expeeted ; 
but the value of the old breed of the country has 
been materially inereased. 

The pure short-horn is now zealously cultiva- 
ted in Cumberland, and by none more so, or more 
successfully, than by Mr. Maynard. 

Yorkshire.—North Riding.—There are few 
parts of the kingdom in which so perfeet a change 
has taken place in the breed of cattle as in this 
extensive diviston .of Yorkshire. Mr. Marshall, 
who .is undoubted authority here, says, in his 
Rural Economy of Yorkshire, at the commence- 
ment of theeighteenth century, the ancient black 
cattle were the only breed in this district. ‘They 
resembled the present breed of the lowlands of 
Scotland, mostly horned, but some of them hum- 
bled. ‘Yo these succeeded the long-horned or Cra- 
ven breed, and which by degrees, spread over 
the whole of the northern and midland counties. 
At that time the chief work of the farm was done 
by cattle; the horse had not yet quite superseded 
the slower, but perhaps more profitable, ox ; and 
many of the long-horns, until they began to be 
improved by the breeders in the midland counties, 
were deficient in several valuable points, while 
the use of them was exceedingly inconvenient, 
and sométimes dangerous, in the yoke. 

On these accounts, the long-horns in turn gave 
way to the Holderness, or short-horn breed, and 
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that, for acentury past, has maintainedits ground, 
and will continue to do so. Z 

Mr. Marshall gives a singular account of these 
cattle, when first introduéed. He says, that “the 
Holderness breed were thin quartered, too light 
behind, and too coarse belore; large shoulders, 
coarse necks, and dewlaps. This form being 
found disadvantageous to the butcher; increasing 
the quantity of the coarser parts, and reducing 
the weight of the prime pieces, the breeder en- 
deavored to enlarge the hind quarters; and had 
he stopped when he had got to the happy.me- 
dium, he would have wrought a good work ;* but 
the fashion was set—cloddy buttocks were in es- 
timation. The first variety of this species of cat- 
tle, which I can recollect, was a thick, Targe- 
boned, coarse, clumsy animal, remarkably large 
behind, witltthick gummy thighs ; always fleshy, 
but never fat, and the flesh being ofa bad quality. 
This, however, was not the worst: the monstrous 
size of the buttocks of the calf, was frequently 
fatal to the cow, and numbers of cows were an- 
nually lostincalving. ‘These monsters were stig- 
matized by the epithet ‘Dutch buttecked,’ and 
they were probably the worst breed the Vale-ever 
knew.” 

This evil, however,-soon. cured itself; and, by 
judicious crossings from their own stock, and, soon 
alterwards, from the stock of the enterprising and 
skilful breeders on the banks of the ‘Tees, the 


Yorkshire cow was brought to her present state of 


perlection, retaining, with litfle diminution, the 
milking properties of the Holderness, and the gra- 
zing ones of the improved short-horn. ‘Phe old 
and comparatively unimproved breed is still in- 
deed found in the possession of most of the dairy 
farmers of this part of the country, for the preju- 
dice—and, as we have corfessed, not an unlound- 
ed one—against the improved short-horns, that 
their milking properties have been sacrificed to 
the accumulation of fat, still widely prevails, Ex- 
perience, however, gradually established the fact, 
that it is prudent to sacrifice a smail portion of the 
milk to assist in feeding, when too old to continue 


in the dairy; or when, as ia the nei@hborhood of 


large towns, her service asa dairy-cow are dis- 
pensed with at an early age. ‘This cross being 
judiciously managed, the diminution of milk is 
so small, and the tendency to fatten so great, 
that the opinion of Mr. Sale (as quoted by Mr. 
Sneldon Cradock, of Hartforth, and to whom 


‘we return our thanks for some valuable informa- 


tion) is perfectly correet—I have always found, in 
my stock, that the best milkers, when: dried for 
feeding, make the most: fat in the least time.” 
This is a doctrine which will be better understood 
and universally acknowledged by and by. ‘Too 
many of the improvers of the short-horns have 
done but half justice to their excellemt stock. He 
would deserve well of his country who, with skill 
and means sufficient, would devote himself to the 
illustration of this point. 

It has been observed, that the cattle of this dis- 
trict have not improved of late so rapidly as in 
former times. ‘There may be two reasons for this, 
viz., that the system of breeding in-and-in has 
been pursued somewhat too far, and that the de- 

reciation of the times has withdrawn many 
anded proprietors from agricultural pursuits, and 
thus lessened that competition which was the moat 
powerlul stimulus to exertion. 





=—=—_—_—. 
The average weight of cattle in this ridino ,y 
Yorkshire varies with the food and age of the : 
mal. A steer from two and a half to three wns 
old, when fit for the market, will usually weigh 
from -sixty-five to seventy-five stones, imperial 
weight, and a heifer from fifty-five to sixty, 
stones. © ‘The usual method of’ preparing them ' 
the market is simple enough. The calf’ geig mil 
for the firsttwo or three weeks, and afer that, seals, 
ed skimmed milk, mixed with oil-cake boiled in 
water, with hay and turnips, until the spring nas. 
tures have sufficient produce to support hin: he 
remains in them until the following winter, whe, 
he is either. tied up, or turned loose into folds, anj 
fed with straw and turnips until the ensuing May: 
he is then turned once more into the pasture yp 
winter, when he is brought into the fold-yard ag 
before, until nearly May day; and now, approac}. 
ing to a state nearly fat enough for the butcher 
three or four months setae pi generally com. 
pletes him. Both the improved and the unimproved 
cattle are treated in the same way. Now, how. 
ever, appears the essential difference between the 
breeds ; the most forward of the unimproved are 
scarcely ready, when the improved cattle are gone, 
and they are never so fat and pointy as the other, 
Upon the clay soil of Cleveland, and other paris 
of this district, the grass land is principally appro. 
priated to the purpose of thedairy. ‘There the wn. 
improvei+ breed mostly prevails ; but even there, 
the most intelligent of the farmers begin to see the 
propriety of a cross or two from the Teeswater 
blood. ‘Thé young cattle are principally sold 
the neighboring markets, and are forwarded to the 
pussessors of extensive turnip farms in Leicester- 
shire and Northamptonshire. 
A great proportion of the cows for the supply °! 
the metropolitan dairies come from the North R:- 
ding of Yorkshire. They are sent away withina 
month or six weeks afier calving; and either journey 
directly to London, or halt for a year or two in Bei. 
fordshire, or some of the midland counties, in orler 
that they may not reach their ultimate destinalio 
until they are five or six years old. | 
Among the breeders of the pure short-horns, ! 
this Riding, Major Bower, of Welham, deserves 
honorable mention. Hig name appears amony 
the purchasers at Mr. Charles Colling’s sale. Hi 
cow Daisy, bought there, produced some excellet! 
stock. A heifer of his breed, slaughtered at the 
age of eighteen months, weighed sixty-four stone, 
imperial weight, and ten stones of tallow. 
The Earl of Carlisle formerly endeavored to'™- 
prove the breed of this district by crossing with the 
Devonshire, and Mr. Cleaver with Sussex on 
and it was said that more kindly feeders wer? ° 
tained; the size was reduced a little, the leg shot 
tened, the bone rendered finer, the form improv" 
and the strength of the short-horn remained " 
draught with the activity of the Devon. Whar 
might have been the case with the first cross, 
supposed improved race has passed quite away, 
A cross between the short-horn bull and 
Argyleshire heifer was attempted, with grea! we 
pect of success. ‘vir. Bates had obtained 0 
excellent cattle from a_similar attempt, but” 
could not be fed to an.equal weight in the na 
time, and they were deficient in early malwn™ | 
West Riding.—This is principally a ae i 
turing district, and there are comparative m 
agriculturists who pay much attention to" 
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alia of the breed of cattle: The short-horns, 
her the Holderness, or with some crosses of" the 
Durham are chiefly found in the neighborhood of 
larere towns. Moresin the country, and where 
ihe farms are small, (as they are through a great 
art of this Riding), there are a variety of crosses 
Fit the long-horns, and with nondescripts of for- 
mer days. They go under the characteristic 
name of half-horns ; the country people are fond 
of them, they are hardy, yield plenty of milk, 
and fatten with tolerable quickess. One would 
wonder how they retain one good quality, for Mr. 
Sorby, of Holylandhall, very characteristically 
describes thet, and the little farmers of dlmost 
every district—‘“Those who have a cow or two, 
ofsome favorite kind, send thenfto the nearest bull, 
which does well enough, provided he gets them a 
cal! We must confess, that we never saw so 
oreat a collection of mongrels as in the manu- 
facturing portion of the West Riding. 

Mr. Newman, the agent of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
satisiactorily accounts for th’s, He thug writes to us. 
“The breed of cattle in the greatest *esteem in 
the vicinity of Wentworth, end in fact throughout 
all the southern part of the West*Riding-of York- 
sre, is the pure short-horn. A traveller, how- 
ever, passing through this district, will observe 
many deviations from that.breed, and will meet 
wih crosses that. he will have mué¢h difficulty to 
identity-—The farms are smallyand the farmer has 
akind of mixed employment, partly agricultural 
and partly mercantile: hence his attention is not 
much directed to his farm as it should be, and 
hence arises a certain degree of carelessness as to 
the selection of his cattle ; added to this, there is 
an idea, although an erroneous one, that the pure 
short-horns are not good milkers, and which tends 
malerially to check the breed. 

In the districts near Doncaster, where the popu- 
‘ation is more strictly agricultural, the short-horns 
prevail, and those of a breed and quality highly 
creditable both to the mere tenant farmer and to 
te gentleman who farms his own estate. 

l\isdue to the memory of the late Mr. Mitton, 
of Badsworth, to place him at the very head of the 
improvers of short-horn cattle in this district. His 
‘Old Bull,” known in the Herd Book by the name 
! “Badsworth,” is still in the recollection of the 
farmers of that neighborhood, and no animal con- 
nbuted more to the improvement of the cattle for 
many miles round. 

. About the year 1805 the Wortley Farmer’s Club 
he established, chiefly by Lord W-orncliffe(then 
Stuart Wortley); and by the operations of 
ey a very considerable improvement was 
ad Ww the breed of cattle, sheep, and’ pigs, 
cong ortley. In 1818, this society ceased to 
we one more effective had been formed at 
iam . “ under the patronage of Kar: Fitzwil- 
litop rath Sir A. Cooke, and Mr. Ful- 
rullemen oe Park, and other neighboring 
rey fair is society sti flourishes, and a 
exhibited number of exce lent cattle are annually 
the males of which become dispersed 
a _ Wide district of country. The short- 

a e have born away all the prizes. 

Scotch on every part of the West Riding, many 
told te “a € are fed for one year or two, and then 
a € butcher to be slaughtered for home 

"sumption, 


’ we advance towards the moortands of the 








west and north-west of the district, the half-horns 
prevail more ; and in Craven, the native country 
of the long horns, we find~both the large and the 
small variety of this breed in tolerable perlection, 
but perhaps not so much so as in the north of 
Lancashire. Even here, the short-horns have 
penetrated and are increasing. 

East Riding.—The short-horns prevail univer- 
say through this riding, except among the cotta- 
gers arid little farmers, who still obstinately cling to 
some of the different varieties of half-horns. It is 
decidedly a breeding country, and a great number 
of cows are yearly sent from it to Lincolnshire, to 
be prepared for the London dairies; yet many ox- 
en and eows are brought from the Wolds to the 
fortnightly and weekly markets so frequent in 
Yorkshire, and pastured on the rich ground with 
which the riding abounds. 

Lincolnshire.—Mr. Berry has disposed of the 
Lincolnshire cattle ina very summary way, and 
we apprehend that no appeal can be made against 
his decision. ‘“Fhere is a large coarse short-horn 
prevailing, particularly in Lincolnshire, denomi- 
nation in the quotations of the Smithfield markets 
‘Lincolns;’ burthey have no further affinity with 
the improved short-horns than ag the latter have 
been referred to for.their improvement, which has 
been accomplishéd to a considerable degree.” As, 
however, we lave to travel through each of the 
counties of Great Britain, we must enter a little 
more into the consideratton of the character and 
claims ol’ the Lincoln cattle. 

Many of the present unimproved Lincolns may 
be regarded as fair specimens of the best of the old 
Dutch cattle. So prevalent is the opinion thatthis 
was the origin of the breed, that the metropolitan 
butcher denominates them Dutch cattle, and 
knows them much better by that name than as 
Lincolns, ‘There is a coarseness about the head 
and horn which. we Have not seen either in the 
common Holderness or the improved Durham ; 
the bone is comparatively large, the leg high, and 
the hips and loins wide, approaching to ragged- 
ness. Mr, Lawrence hasa very appropriate re- 
mark respecting them, that they demand that 
Bakewellian improvement which their sheep have 
received. ; 

There have been same zealous, and, to a consi- 
derable degree, successful improvers of this breed. 
At the head of them stands Gaptain Turnhill, of 
Reesby on the Wolds. With what materials he 
went to work is not certainly known ; but it is sup- 
posed that he confined himself to a selection from 
the native breed; and certainly he produced a 
valuable animal, thinner in the horn, cleaner in 
the bone, lighter in the dewlap, shorter in the leg, 
full in the bosom, and round.in the carcass. ‘The 
breed was properlycalled “Turnhill’s,” and they 
yet remainin the hands of many farmers. They 
are handsome looking beasts, always full of lean 
flesh ; with far greater disposition than before to 
put some fat on that flesh, and become sooner ripe 
for the market. 

Others with somewhat mofe judgment, called 
in the aid of the Durhams, and more spedily and 
effectually completed their object. They took 
alway the disposition to make lean beef only, al- 
thoagh in very great quantities ; and if they could 
not perfectly give to the Lincolns their own early 
maturity, they materially quickened the process of 
fattening. An improved Lincolnshire beast is 
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therefore now a very valuable animal; and if a 
finer grain could be given to the meat, the great 
quantity of muscle, compared with that offat, would 
be no disadvantage: by > aR 

Afier leaving the land, or the cow, the young 
cattle are kept during the first winter on hay, hay 
and turnips, or sometimes hay and a little oil cake. 
In the next summer they run on’seeds orsecond rate 
land, and too ofien get nothing but straw in the win- 
ter. At two years old they fare no better, except 
that some now-give from two to four pounds of oil 
cake daily; and they are sold, in the spring or.sum- 
mer, by thode who have not the means to feed them, 
to jobbers, who dispose of them to the grazier. -He 
winters them better if he buys them at the latter 
end of summer, and feeds them off before another 
winter; but if they are brought in the spring they 
are generally fed off before winter, many of them 
being put up for stall feeding, to which no breed 
is better adapted.”’ ic 

The Lincolnshire cattle are principally red and 
white, but a dun variety was introduced, aboutéhe 
middle of the last century, by Sir Charles Buck, of 
Hanby Grange, and which have so much im- 

roved in size, as almost to overtake the common 
reed of the county. They are ‘found principally 
in the neighborhood of Folkingham, and -have 
been fed up to one hundred and “sixteen Stones at 
seven years old. Tati 

The extraordinary animal which was exhibited 
under the name of “the Lincolnshire ox,” although 
bred in that county, was’an improved short-horn ; 
and many of these are establishing themselves in 
every part.of Lincolnshire. 

Here, as in most other distriets, there are great 
varieties of breeds, and which are said to be in- 
creasing, and even interfering with the purity of the 
native one, by means of the.great-annual importa- 
tions of Irish cattle. 

Some have purposely and very recently endea- 
vored to establish a cross between the best of the 
long-horned Irish andthe short-horns of the coun- 
ty: but the attempt, although.promising some 
success at first, has decidedly failed. 

Among the small farmers, half-horns of every 
size and variety are found, and they are crossed in 
every way that caprice or folly can suggest, yet 
they are most of them good milkerss* ‘The Lin- 
colns, although better adapted for grazing than for 
the dairy, yield more milk, and ofa richer quality, 
than some of the advocates for the old order of 
things are willing to allow. 

Essex.—There is no distinguishing breed in this 
country ; but the chief agricultural business, so far 
as cattle are concerned cunsists in the.suckling of 
calves and grazing in the marshesy with some at- 
tention to the dairy in particular districts. 

Our friend, Mr. May, veterinary eurgeon at 
Maldon, informs us, that the suckling farmers 

rocnre their calves at the principal markets, viz., 
omford, Chelmsford, -Maldon, Brairitree, and 
Colchester. ‘The Romford market is chiefly sup- 
plied from London ; Chelmsford and Maldon from 
London and Suffolk ; and Colchester and Brain-| 
tree chiefly from the Suffolk dairies. ) 

They are brought in at from a week to a fort- 
night old, and are generally fed about twelve or 
fourteen weeks, when they are either brought: by 
the butchers in the’ neighborhood, who kill and 
dress them, and send them to the London market 
or they are sent alive to the Romford and Smith- 


Lin midsummer in which there appears a 


field markets, where’ 
London butchers. he 
_ Many of these calves used to be reared ip i), 
rich pastures of Essex, and particularly the hei; 
calves from the metropolitan dairies ; and map 
cow went from Essex to keep up those establia, 
ments ; but this practice’is now almost totally ds 
continued. , ; 
‘The marshes afford: excellent grazing for ay 
$e. le 
that are not affected by the brackishness of jh, 
water, and there are few-who sufler. materially jy 
this. When catye are not peviectly ready fo), 
market, a few weeks’s grazing on the marshes yj 
bring them rapidly forward. Some are purchasoj 
in store condition, in order that they may run three 
or fodr months onahisluxurant pasture, and at the 
expiration of the time they are ready for Smith. 
field. At some periods of the year these flats ap 
covered with cattle, chiefly of a small kind, ayj 
mostly the Welsh and Scotch runts; indeed the 
grazing is principally confined to these small cattle, 
A few farmers, however, in every part of Essex 
apply themselves to the regular grazing of catlle 
ofalarger size. A-few have the Devons, among 
whom must hevreckoned Lord Western, who is 
partial to these cattle, both to feed and for the dai- 
ry. When they are grass fed, there are always 
some Scotch or Welsh runts as trimmers, i.e. to 
eat down what the larger and more valuable caiile 
leave. .Many Herefords are prepared for the 
London market in-the same manner. 
The dairy business is confined to a compara. 
tively small part of the county. A considerable 
uantity of butter is made in the neighborhood ot 
pping, and sent to the metropolis in small rolls; 
and it is deservedly celebrated-tor the peculiar 
sweetness of its taste. This depends not on tl 
kind of cow, for occasionally a dairy contains bali 
a dozen diflerent breeds of cows,. although the 
short-horns are the most prevalent; but because 
they feed during the summer in the shrubby pas: 
tures of Epping Forest, and the leaves of tle trees, 
and of numerous wild and aromatic plants whic 
there abound, impart to it its peculiar sweet flavor 
The consumer, however, can seldom be cerlail 
that he has the real Epping butter, for a very lu 
imitation of it is sent up from Northamptonshite; 
and the London retail dealers wash the salt we! 
out of the Cambridge butter, and, forming 1t 100 
rolls, sell it for Epping butter, while a few are 
more impudent, and sell almost any kind of butte! 
as true Epping. 


‘they are purchased by the 


PRUNING. 


From the Genesee Farmer 


A great variety of experiments made in Europ 
and by Buel, Kenrick, and others, have been mee 
on the subject of pruning trees, and though the is 
sults did not-perfectly agree on all points, ye! tbe} 
seem to fully justify theweneral conclusion ot 
the best_time fdr pruning trees is that per 
cessalioll 
of the sap’s ascent, and which lasts some three 
four weeks. ‘Those who had paid attention 10°" 
growth of trees must have remarked that the pe 
riod of increase is divided in two seasons, du" 
the first of which, or the one most activ’ 
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andl and the other orlater summer's growth 
: fined to shoots that. produce wood buds 
is COO aes this'et growth is completed the 
aly of the ing sap, in the formation of 
< bark, is arent in the healing up of new | 


in parts of the stem or branches, which | 
ow proceeds with more activity than during any | 
‘yher season of the year. Branches pruned oli | 
snooth at the stem, though the latter be young, | 
yealthy, and containing a perfect pith, before or | 
shortly alter the completion of the midsummer’s 
spwth, do not produce shoots from the edge of 
‘he wounds caused by their removal, which always | 
happens more or less when pruning is perormed 
atree growing trees after the fall of the leaf, and 
polore the full development of the spring shoots 
indleaves. It is to be observed however that the 
reproduction of branches from the edge of a 
yound is greatly assisted by leaving a portion of 
‘ye branch or shoot, on the parent branch or stem.” 
(‘Treatise on Planting. ] | 
The end desired to be attaiued by the operation 
of pruning must be kept steadily in view, or injury 
‘ostead of benefit may be the result. If the tree is 
tended fortimber, the leaves and buds that ela- 
borate the sap, and increase the trunk by the for- 
mation of an annual circle of new wood, should 
be kept as far from the root as possible, as in this 
way only can the greatest quantity of timber be 
produced. In this case, the trunk should be kept 
ree rom branches, the leading shoot should care- 
lully be preserved, and the top kept ina crown 



































aid the tall beautiful trunks-of our native forest 
rees will be the result. or fruit, a low branch- 
ug op, spread and exposed to the sun as widely 
as can be, is to be preferred ; and hence the lead- 
wz shoot when the tree is at a proper height 
nust be carefully cut out, and the lateral branches 
culand pruned with direct reference to this effect. 
Fruit trees must be pruned frequently, or their 
‘ops become woody, close, and the fruit will ne- 
tessarily prove inferior, 


NEW MODE OF BREAKING OXEN. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 

“The onlyest way to break oxen that I ever 
‘w!”—so exclaimed a countryman the other day, 
‘a seeing the operation. Get a strong post, eight 
vet long by two thick, plant it three and a half in 
‘he ground, (well rammed, ) round or bevel the up- 
rend, and leave a pin to it or make a mortise 
id put a strong two-inch pin, six or eight inches 
ong init. ‘Then get a tough sapling twenty-five 
et long; measure off at the small end the usual 
cugth of a yoke, and bore the holes for your bows 


/U choose) four, eight and twelve feet from the 
rag _ of the size of the pin in the top of the 
ea ace tt on top of the post, giving the short- 
oe first, draw your steers up, let them be 
aa, wel Aang gentle or wild, it makes no differ- 
tad ob: S them to the end ol the pole, but in- 
oid botytne their tails together, if you wish to 
“tee ob-tailed oxen, tie their loins together with 
, > Tope, wrap up their head halters, clear the 


“ «tush; drunk, drunker still they grow, until 
OL. Vi[—47 si 


liketorm. Nature must be followed in this respect, | 


cordingly. ‘Then bore three holes (or more if 
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groaning down they drop. For a while they lie 
panting and looking wild; at length they leap up 
as if suddenly frightened, rush round again, grew 
drunk and drop again. Leave them, they will re- 
peat the experiment, until, reeling, they will stop 
or stand; in a few hours you may lead them 
around by their halters. Uneouple them from the 
pole or yoke them to your cart, and drive them 
where you choose with safety. Any gentleman 
will be entiled to the above patent for lile by pay- 
ing five dollars to the nearest needy widow, taking 
her receipt for the same and filing it among his own 
papers. Wor. P. Barr. 
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TIUSBANDRY IN CHINA. 


Extract from Duhalde. 


Among several good regulations made by the 
same emperor, [ Yong. Ching,} he has shewn an 
uncommon revard for the husbandmen. ‘T’o en- 
courage them in their labor, he has ordered the 
governors of ailthe cities tosend him netice every 
year, of the person ef this profession, in their re- 
spective districts, who is most remarkablesfor his 
application to agriculture ; for unblemished repu- 
tation; for preserving union in his own family, 
and peace with his neighbors; for his frugality 
and aversion to extravagance. Upon the report 
of the governor, the emperor will advance this 
wise and dilicent husbandman to the degree of a 
mandarin of the eigth order, and send him patents 
of an ordinary mandarin; which distinction will 
entitle him to wear the habit of a mandarin, to 
visit the governor of the city, to sit in his presence, 
and drink tea with him. He will berespecied all 
the rest of hisdays. Afier his death he will have 
funeral cbsequies suitable to his degree ; and his 
'title of honor shall be written in the hall of his 
ancestors) ‘Vhat emulation must such a reward 
excite among the hushandmen! 

Accordingly we find that they are continually bu- 
sied about their lands; if they have any time to 
spare, they go immediately to the mountains to 
ut wood; to the garden to look to their herbs, or 
o cut canes, &c. so that they are never idle. ‘The 
(land in China never lies fallow. Generally the 
‘same ground produces three crops in a year; first 
lrice; and before it, is reaped they sow fitches; 
jand-when they are in head, beans or some other 
_crain: thus it goes continually round. ‘They very 
seldom employ their land for unprofitable uses, such 
as flowcr gardens, or fine walks; believing useful 
things more for the public good, and their own. 

The attention of husbandmen, is chiefly em- 
| ployed in the cultivation of rice. ‘They manure 
their land extremely well; gathering for that pur- 
pose, with extraordinary care, all sorts of ordure, 
both of men and animals, or truck for it wood, 
herbs, or linseed oil. ‘This kind of manure, which 
elsewhere would burn up the plants, is very pro- 
per for the lands of Chinay where age have an 
art of tempering it with water before they use it. 
They gather the dung in pails, which they com- 
monly carry covered on their shoulders; and this 
contributes very much to the cleanness of their 
cities, whose filth isthus taken away every day. 

In the province of Che- A yung, and other places, 
where they sow rice, they use balls of hogs, or 
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, and let them go. Round and round they ao |aven human hair; which, according to them, 


| vives strength to the fand, and makes that grain 
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row better. For this reason, barbers save the 
cate which they cut off the heads, and sell for 
about a halfpenny a pound to such people who 
carry it away in bags; and you may often see 
barks loaded-with it. When the plant begins to 
ear, if the land be watered with spring-water, 
they mix quick-lime with it; saying that it kills 
worms and insects, destroys weeds, and gives a 
warmth to the ground, which contributes much 
to its fertility. By this means the rice fields are 
so clean, that Navareite, sometimes, walked 
through them, looking for some small herb; and 
could never find any; so that he concludes, the 
rice which is surprisingly tall and fine, draws all 
the nourishment from the ground. 

The husbandman sow their grain at first, -with- 
out any order; but when it has shot about a foot, or 
a foot and an hall high, they pluck it up by the foots; 
and making it into a sort of small sheaves, plant it 
by a line, and checkerwise ; to the end, that ears, 
resting upon each other, may stand more firmly, 
and resist the winds. But, before the rice is trans- 
planted, they level the land, and make it very 
smooth, after the following mamner; having 
ploughed the ground three or four times succes- 
sively, always to the ancles in water, they break the 
clods with the head of their mattocks; then, by 
the help of a wooden machine (on which a man 
stands upright, and guides the buffalo that draws 
it) they smooth the earth, that the water may be 
every where of an equal height; insomuch that 
a oe seem more like vast gardens than open 

elds. 

The mountains in China are all cultivated ; but 
one sees neither hedges nor ditches, nor scarce 
any tree ; so fearful they are of losing an inch of 
of ground. It is very agreable to behold, in some 
places, par three or four leagues in length, sur- 
rounded with hills and moyntains, cut, from bot- 
tom to top, into terraces three or four feet high, 
and rising one above another, sometimes to the 
number of twenty or thirty. These mountains 
are not generally rocky, as those in Europe, the 
so being light and porous, and so easy to be cut 
in several provinces, that one may dig three or 
four hundred feet without meeting with the rock. 
W hen the mountains are rocky,the Chinese loosen 
the stones, and make little walls of them to sup- 
port the terraces, they then level the good soil 
and sow it with grain. 

They are still more industrious. Though in 
some provinces, there are barren and uncultivated 
mountains, yet the valleys and fields which sepa- 
rate them in a vast number of places, are very 
fruitful and well cultivated. ‘The husbandman 
first levels all the unequal places that are capable 
of culture. He then divides that partof the land, 
which is on the same level, into plots; and that 
along the edges of the vallies, which is unequal, 
into stories, in form of an amphitheatre: and as 
the rice will not thrive without water, they make 
reservoirs, at proper distances,and different heights, 
to catch the rain and the water which descends 
from the mountains, in order to distribute it equally 
among their rice-plote; either by letting it run 
down from the reservoir to the plots below, or caus- 
ing itto ascend from the lower reservoir to the 
i stories. 
or this purpose they make use of certain hy- 
dreulic nes, which are very simple, both as 
to their make, and the manner of playing them. 





It is composed of achain made of wood 
bling a chaplet or rer of beads, Btrong ag jt 

. Wer 
with a great number of flat boards, six or co. 
inches square, and placed parallel at equal 4, 
tances. This chain passes through a square 
or gutter; at the lower end whereof is a gp 
cylinder or barrel, whose axis is fixed in the 
sides: and to the upper end is fastened pte 
drum, set round with little boards to answe, th : 
of the chain, which passes round both it and fe 
cylinder: so that when the drum is turpe, rm 
chain turns also; and, consequently, the |py.. 
end of the gutter or tube being put into the *, 
and the drum-end set to the height where y, 
water is to be conveyed, the boards filling ex.) 
the cavity of the tube, must carry up a contigy; 
stream so long as the machine is in motion ; ihip, 
is performed in three ways ,—I1st. With the hy; 
by means of one or two handles applied to the 
ends of the axis of the drum.—2nd. With «jp 
feet by means of certain large wooden pegs, aboy 
half a foot long, set round the axle-tree of \hy 
drum for that purpose. These pegs have on»; 
longish heads, rounded on the outside, for apply 
ing the soles of the naked feet; so that one » 
more men, may with the greatest case put the 
engine in motion, either standing or sitting; the; 
hands being employed all the while, the one hoi. 
ing an umbrella, and the othera fan.—3rd. By 
the assistance of a buffalo, or some other anima 
made fast to a _ wheel, about four yards ip 
diameter, placed horizontally. ound its circum. 
ference are fixed a great number of pegs or teeth; 
which tallying exactly with those in the axle-tree 
of the drum, turn the machine with a great dew 
of ease. 

When a canal is to be cleansed, which olen 
happens,—it is divided, at convenient distances 
by dikes; and every neighboring village, ben 
allotted its share, the peasants immediately ap- 
pear with their chain-engines, whereby the wo- 
ter is conveyed from one to the other: this labor 
though painful, is soon ended, by means of the 
multitudes of hands. In some parts, as the pt 
vince of Fo-Kyen, the mountains, though a0 
very high, are contiguous, and with scarce a0 
valleys between; yet they are all cultivated by 
art which the husbandman have to convey tut 
water from one to the other through pipes ma 
of bamboo. ! 

To this surprising industry of the husbaname, 
is owing that great plenty of grain and herbs, th 
reigns in China above all other regions. Notwit 
standing which, the land hardly suffices to Suppo" 
its inhabitanis; and one may venture to say, 
to live comfortably they have need of a coulll) 
as large again. 4 

After all, the husbandmen are generally p> 
people, and have but a small parcel of land e2°- 
The usual rule is for the landlord to have 
half the crop, and pay all taxes; the busta: 
man has‘the other half for his pains. 


GRUB WORM. 


From the Farmers’ Cabio® 

A procrastinating farmer saves uic lives of millious 0! &™ 
It seems to be a law of nature, that popu 
should keep pace with the means of subsisit™ 
and this law appears to be faithfully main?” 
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yghout the animal kingdom, even down to the 
thro 8 rade of insects and worms. The grub 
wor orich is so destructive to Indian corn in 
ey stages of its growth, was much less 
© _ and injurious previous to the introduc- 
me, red clover. At that period, corn was 
vnerally planted where there had not been a 
uficient quantity of tender, succulent food, for it 
' subsist upon in any considerable numbers, and 
vonsequently its propagation and support was so 
slow as not to be observable. But when clover 
was generally cultivated, and by the most skilful 


arangement of the rotation of crops, Indian corn 
weceeded it when the clover began to run out, 
she increase of the grub worm keeping pace with 
he means of subsistance, (lor it feeds with avidity 
on the green, succulent stalks of clover,) propa- 
med 10 amost alarming extent; and the sod 
being ploughed down in the spring for corn, and 
ihe pasture of the worms being by that means 
jestroyed when the young corn began to vegetate 
and show itself above ground, the worms following 
out the law of eelf-preservation, and from no mis- 
chievous propensity, commenced feeding upon it 
more ravenousty, and for some-years it was almos 
doubted whether its culture would not have to 
te abandoned in some neighborhoods. 

During this state of suspense, some observing, 
rlecting person, who no doubt had taken the 
rouble toexamine info the character, habits and 
wstincts of the grub, discovered that early in au- 
umn it sought retreat some inches below the 
surluce of the earth, and there prepared. itself a 
jomiell where it might repose in safety from 
sorms and tempests till the vernal season arrived, 
aid with it its accustomed food. 

lt was very rationally suggested, that if the sod 
was ploughed down late in the fall, and the habita- 
wonsof the enemy turned topsy-turvey, that the 
wails might be broken in pieces by the winter frost, 
aid that the inhabitants being turned out of doors 
wuld perish, and the young corn be preserved 
om its greatest enemy. ‘This was at first sug- 
gested as a theory 3 it was soon put to the test of 
practice ; and every farmer knows the benefit that 
nsulted from it. ‘The grub soon became a much 
es formidable enemy ; every one knew how to 
vanquish it, provided a pretty severe winter came 
vhisaid. But farmers sometimes have treache- 
us Memories as well as other folks, and the en- 
tay having been supposed to have been complete- 
yrouted, there was a strong propensity felt to 
rume old habits, and postpone ploughing corn 
ound tll spring again, in accordance with ancient 





‘wslomn; this has often been done, and generally 
Wii thesar sresult ; the enemy not being entirely 
‘slerminated, increases his forces, and proceeds | 
‘Z4in to the work of destruction. | 
A few years since, from winter setting in early, 
‘Tsome other cause, very little corn ground was 
Poughed in the ar*+«mn ; the following spring the 
“m sutlered e- ely trom the depredations of the 
stub ; buts _.e portions of a*field had been turn- 
i down in the fall, it furnished the usual protec- 
yithis was observable in numerous instances. 
“succeeding autumn, many farmers having a 
he stort allowance of corp, and smarting under 
‘ iction, went to turning up the ground in 
te earnest, and overtarned the quarters of the 
“ny without compunction. The consequence 
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pretty well followed out fora year or two after- 
wards; but last fall many began to relax, and to 
forget the things that they had suffered, and much 
corn ground was permitted to remain undisturbed 
till this spring, and those thus circumstanced are 
now going on in the old track, that did very well 
before clover was brought into general cultivation 
and the sod ploughed down for corn. 

Now let us observe and see if the laws of nature 
have been reversed to accommodate those who 
neglect fall ploughing. 


EGGS. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 

Almost every body loves good fresh eggs, and 
with or without glasses or silver spoons, can con- 
triveto eat them ; whether boiled or fried, raw or 
roasted, made into custard with sugar and spices, 
or swallowed gently with a bordering of old Port, 
they agree with the palate and stomach; and 
neatly laid out with fat slices of bacon, they 
form a repast within the reach of all, and to be 
despised by none. But though most farmers keep 
iota and raise their own eggs, there are many 
who have not yet learned the difference there is in 
the richness and flavor of eggs produced by fat and 
well fed hens, and those from birds that have been 
halfstarved through our winters. ‘There will be 
some difference in the size, but far more in the 
quality. The yolk of one will be large, fine colored, 
and of good consistence, and the albumen or white, 
clear and pure; while the contents of the other 
will be watery and meager, as though there was 
not vitality or substance enough in the parent fowl 
to properly carry out and complete the work that 
nature had sketched. In order to have good eggs, 
the hens should be well fed, and also provided 
during the months they are unable to come at the 
ground, with a box of earth containing abundance 
of fine gravel, (if of limestone, so much the better, ) 
that they may be able to grind and prepare for 
digestion the food they receive. Fowls form no 
small itemin the profits of the small farmer, and 
few creatures better’ repay the care and attention 
they receive. Of eggs, those of the domestic hen 
are decidedly the best; but those of both ducks 
and geese may be used for some of the purposes of 
domestic cookery. Eggs can be kept any length 
of time, if the air is perfectly excluded, and the 
place of deposite kept at a low temperature. 


FEEDING MILCII COWS. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


Natural grass is the first and best of all food for 
cows; and where this can be obtained in sullicient 
quantities, nathing further can be desired. Sweet 
and nutritious, grass gives a richness and flavor to 
milk, attainable from ho other source ; and which, 
milk produced from grains, distiller’s wash, or 
roots, can never equal, Of the grasses, lucerne is 
considered the best, and the clovers next; and as 
lucerne cannot with property be considered one of 
our cultivated grasses, perhaps we have nothing 
in this country that excels white clover for impart- 
ing a peculiar richness and even fragrance to milk; 
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The grasses are best for the cow, when fed green. 
But the best method of feeding the grass to the 
animal has been matter of some dispute. ‘ihe 
common method of turning the cow into the field 
occasions the least trouble perhaps, but it is also 
the most wasteful; and where economy is to be 
consulted, some other method of feeding may be 
found preferable. Curwen found by experience 
that three acres of geod erase, cut and fed to the 
cows, supplied 30 milch cows with 28 lbs. each, 
during 200 days. ‘Uheir other food was hay, of 
which they consumed little, and their heaith was 
excellent, and their milk superior. ‘ir. Curwen 
observes, “that to have supplied a similar number 
of cows with alike quantity for the same period, 
would, in the usual way of management, have re- 
quired 75 acres of land for its production. And to 
have grazed sucha number of cows at liberty, that 
lenoth of time, must, it is obvious, have taken a 
very considerable number of acres. 

Ii'such is the saving that may be made by sub- 
atituting labor for Jand in feeding cows, we think 
the subject well worthy the attention of dairy-men, 
and milk-men, especiaily in the vicinity of our 
cities. If by employing the labor of one man 
through the summer months in carrying the grass 
‘to the cows, instead of allowing them to gather or 
trample it down for themselves, twenty cows could 
be kept on-land that now supports only ten, we 
think there can be no question as to the profit. 
Only the best and sweetest grasses can be used 
jor carrying ; but where meadows of this kind ex- 
ist, and by proper attention to draining, manuring, 
and seeding, all may be made such, the quantity 
of grass that may be taken from them by successive 
cuttings is great. Because in our meadows, the 
crass standing tll nearly ripe beiore mowing, does 

ot spring up at once, it by no means follows that 
when cut green, while the circulation is active and 
‘he roots vigorous, that such would not be the case. 
indeed the rapidity with which the erasses spring 
up in our rich pastures afier being fed@down by 
cattle, is sufficient proof of what nature is able to 
accomplish, when the efforts are not checked, but 
vided by the skill of the husbandman. 


»V TIIE PRESERVATION OF THif MEALTH OF 
NEGROES. 


From the American Farmer, 
it is a well known fact to physicians of the 
uuthern states, iat “negroes, though less liable 
»autumnal diseases than the whites, yet eufler 
ich more severely from winter epidemics than 
ey do.” "Phe negroes, for instance, will escape 
e bilious atleetions of the hot season, while the 
white inhabitants are falling. victims; but, when 
winter takes place, the blacks are swept ofl, while 
their masters’ familics are secured. 

There would be, én the extraordinary nature of 
‘he fact, a sufficient incentive to the investigation 
of the cause or causes of this dillerence : but there 
ire motives of a still more urgent nature, that de- 
nand an attempt at discovering the cause and pre- 

enting the effects. ‘The blacks constitute, either 
‘bsolutely or instrumentally, the wealth of our 
southern states. Jf a phonter, as it olien happens, 
is deprived by sickness of the labor of one third, 
2r one half of his negroes, it becomes a loss of no! 
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small magnitude. If we should then Succee) j, 
uscertaining the cause, and pointing out a prey,” 
tive, we shall not only have gratified curiosity... 
served the interests of the planter, but als 
the approbation of our own mind in havino aide 
the cause of humanity. 6 Aide 

We have seen in our last number, “On Ho, 
and Clothing,” that whi/e and polished surfaces |e 
off heat slowly; whereas black or rough surfiees 
radiate it freely. ‘This is admitted as aq {go; . 
chemistry and physiology. We know that lin: 
cool soonest in dari vessels, and retain their hoy 
longest in bright ones. We also know that oy 
mals in polar regions, which are of a dark ¢qjo, 
in the summer, change to white in the winter. jp. 
ture, no doubt, intending by the change of ¢olyr». 
much as by the thickening of their coat, to secun 
them against the severity of the cold. The noor, 
on the other hand, was designed for the sultry » 
gions of the torrid zone. His surface is theres 
adapted to the ready escapement of interna} }ip. 
Hence, when transplanted to colder Jatitudes, hp 
and his posterity are less capable of resisting ey 
ternal cold, because they are less capable oj 1 
taining their internal heat. It is also a fact we 
known to physiologists, that the body of a negn 
is, ceteris paribus, severai degrees cooler than thy 
of a white person. We known too, that blacks 
uniformly show themselves fonder of the fire thay 
whites. 

‘That they are then really more chilly, we ea 
not doubt, alter taking into view all the cireum 
stances just noticed. [t therefore necessarily {\/. 
lows, that they are more liable to diseases brows 
on by the cold of winter, than white person 
They are likewise more subject to disease on a 
count of their great exposure to wet and inc: 
ment weather, 

in the enumeration of the causes of the greater 
liability of negroes to winter epidemics, we per 
ceive an immediate answer to the question. 
* how can the health of slaves be best preserved ! 
We see that if they had a white skin, it wou! 
prove a security to them: but as we cannot “was 
the EXthiop white,”’ we must use such other meats 
as may prevent the free escapement of their he«' 
They ought in the first place, to wear wool!’ 
next their skin, instead of Jinen and cotton. Lon 
woollen shirts would retain their heat, equi! 
the excitement, and secure them against the 
fects of wet work and rainy weather. ‘The’ 
shirts should be white, for reasons too obvious '° 
need repetition. ‘They should also be frequent!) 
washed, as clothing loses very much of its capa! 
for retaining heat, when filled with perspiralio® 
&c. ‘The truth of this we experience every ime" 
change our soiled clothes for clean ones; !0'' 
increased and permanent glow of heat !s the co 
sequence of putting onclean clothes. When \ 
negroes should dry by a good fire. They she’ 
also be allowed to sleep by a fire, if conven 
the out laborers especially. 

sy altending to this regimen, we fee! no hes 
tion in saying that a planter will greatly 8" 
the health of his slaves; and we ehiail conc 
with remarking, that it now lies with him @ 
termine, as soon as he may see proper, whel!! 
the trouble and expense of this preventy' © 
rather to be chosen than the risk of losipg "" 
by the sickness or death of his negroes. 
FRANKLY 
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DECLINE OF SOUTHERN COMMERCE. 


From the Journal of Commerce. 


The report of a committee of the Southera Con- 
veption, which was beld last April, in Charleston, 
wenishes the following table, showing the compa- 
native progress of commerce at the north and 
te statistics of the United States enable us to 
vesent the following statements exhibiting at one 
View the rise, progress, and decay ol southern 
sommerce. ‘I'hey are extracted from one of the 
jocuments formerly published by this convention, 


and show that the time was, when the people of 


the south were the largest importers in the country. 

“In 1769, the value of the imperts of the several 

solonies was as follows :— 

O/ Virginia, - . - 
New England states 
New York, - - - 
Pennsylvania, —- - 400,000 do. 
South Carolina, - - 555,000 do. 

“The exports were in about the same proportion: 

Virginia exporting nearly four times as much as 
New York ; and South Carolina nearly twice as 
much as New York and Pennsylvania together ; 
aud five times as much as all the New England 
states united. 

“The same relative proportion of imports is pre- 

served until the adoption of the federal constitution, 


when we find them to be in the year 1791 as fol- 
lows : 


£851,140 sterling 
561,000 do. 
189,000 do. 


“Of New York, - - - $3,222,000 
Virginia, - - - - 2,486,000 
South Carolina, - - - 1,520,000 


“There are no data to show the imports into the 
everal states from the year 1791 to 1820; but the 
seneral fact may be assumed, that the import trade 
ou New York and other northern states has been 
coistantly progressing, while that of Virginia and 
South Carolina has as regularly diminished. From 
S21 to the present time, we have sufficient data, 


ind they exhibit the following as the state of the 
wport trade : 


__ New York. Virginia. 8%. Carolina. 
21 $23,000,000 $1,078,000 $3,000,000 
822 35,000,000 864,000 2,000,000 
S23 29,000,000 681,000 2,000,000 
21 36,000,000 639,000 2,400,000 
25 49,000,000 553,000 2,150,000 
27 39,000,000 431,000 —_ 1,800,000 
29 413,000,000 375,000 1,240,000 
$32 57,000,000 550,000 1,213,000 


“Thus, the import trade of New York has erad- 
4 oe from £ 189,000 sterling, about 
vilicns oo the year 1769, and from about three 
tae dollars in 1791, to the enormous sum in 
1 of filly-seven millions of dollars! While 
hirginia has fallen off in her import trade, from 
‘0 and a hall millions of dollars, in 1791, to $375,- 
in 1829, and $550,000 in 1832, not a great 

\' More than the frei¢ht of half'a dozen ships ! 
cae rom these calculations, a few curious facts ap- 
“di he imports of New York were, in 1832, 
hese ene as greatas they were in 1760, and 
os Any ity times more than they were in 1791, 

iene a Ph other hand, imported, in 1829, 
lee a ae of what she did in 1769, and 
a period Ssevenae of what she did in 1791. In 
yy foo, of eight years, the aggreate imports 
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‘ew York amounted to three hundred and ele- | 
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ven millions of dollars ; those of South Carolina to 
about sixteen millions, and those of Virginia to 
about five millions! New York imported, there- 
fore, in 1832, eleven times as much as Virginia did 
in eight years preceding, and nearly four times as 
much as South Carolina did in eight years prece- 
ding. Again, New York imported in one year 
(1832) nearly fifty times as much as South Caro- 
linain the same year, and about 110 times as 
much as Virginia.” 





REMARKS ON THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM, 


Delivered before the Cumberland Agricultural So- 
ciety, April Y2th, 1839. 


By WiiittaAm B. Smira, M. D. 
{Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register.) 


I propose making some general remarks on the 
vegetable kingdom, and will give an outline or 
synopsis of botany, stripped of its cabalistical 
covering. I shall do this in “simplicity and truth,” 
endeavoring to comprise much in a short compass; 
and hope to be comprehensive without being con- 
sidered technical. 

First, 1 shall give a short history of plants; 
secondly, vegetable physiology ; thirdly, the anal- 
ogy between plants and animals; and fourthly, 
conclude with remarks on the fossil remains of 
vegetables, 

Lhe seeds.—The seeds of plants are of sexual 
origin, and in many respects correspond with the 
eggs of animals; they are umbilically attached to 
the parent, and when ripe, drop in a dormant state, 
and, under favorable circumstances, remain for a 
length of time, uninjured. ‘They contain a vital 
principle or embryo, and, when fully developed, are 
an exact likeness of the parent. Seeds have one 
or more coverings for the purpose of giving them 
form and preservation, until the time arrives for 
germination. ‘They are wonderlully made, ani 
contain more mystery than has been explained by 
the wisest philosopher that ever lived. An acorn 
is said to contain in its little shell, the rudiments of 
every member of the largest oak. If this opinion 
be correct, a germ is not a unit, but contains in its 
compass a plurality or multiplicity of its kind, with 
reproductive or procreative powers ; and may be 
considered multiparous, capable of bringing forth 
many ata birth. An acorn, therefore, contains the 
rudiments of many thousand young buds ; some 
of which require ages for their full developement. 
The oak attains the age of one thousand years ; 
duting this period itis annually bringing into being 
young trees. Livery bud is a distinct tree, and 
when evolved, will be like the parent. Ina stalk of 
corn, cach off-set may be considered a multiparous 
shoot, producing i's like; and, with afew exceptions, 
this I< the case with regard to the whole vegetable 
race. We observe in seeds, a living principle, in 








a minute organic germ, capable of wondertul de- 
velopement. When seeds are placed in the soil, 
having a due portion of heat and moisture, they 
swell, become solt and mucilaginous, are enlarged, 
and in a short time, burst asunder their mem- 
branes ; the little root is seen deseending in the 
earth, in search of humid, gaseous, @lemental 
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food ; and becomes permanently fixed. Soon al- 
ter this, the ascending sprout climbs upward, peeps 
out of darkness, and is brought into light and life; 
expanding and enlarging until there is a full deve- 
Jopement of all its parts. The young germ or 
embryo, is in contact with one or more lobes of 
nutritive matter, yielding food for the infant plant, 
until its tender root is sufficiently large and strong, 
to go in search ofaliment. This nutritive or fari- 
naceous matter, is entirely absorbed by the plant, 
during the first period of its growth. 

The form, size and color of seeds, are so va- | 
rious, that I shall not attempt to describe them; | 
some are extremely smail, others Jarge, having a 
great variety of form, size and color. Many are 
found on the spot where they grew, and become 
food for man and other animals. Some are driven 
by currents of water in various directions ; while | 
others take wing, and fly from one situation to an- 
other. The great aerial ocean, that surrounds 
this earth, is filled with minute seeds, which are 
perhaps wafied from continent to continent; those 
that are heavy become saturated with water, return 
to the earth, and as soon as they find a matrix, | 
spring into life, run their course and rot. If large 
trunks of mahogany, palm nuts, &c., are driven 





from the gulf of Mexico, by marine currents, to | 


the coasts of Ireland and Norway, I see no cause | 
to prevent the finer downy seeds from being watied | 
on the wings of the wind across*the Atlantic | 
Ocean. ‘There is a singular circumstance in the | 
history of seeds, viz., they are said to remain 
for ages, in a state of preservation ; the different 
kinds of plants that occasionally visit us, favor 
such an opinion. In our forest plant beds, we fie- 
quently observe a new set of plants, diflering in 
genera and species from those in the neighbor- 
hood; and I think it probable forest seeds lie dor- 
mant under the earth and leaves, retaining their 
Vitality, and may be made to germinate by expo- 
sing them to the action of light and air. Seeds 
are said by botanists to be the essence of the fruit 
of vegetables. Linnzeus denominates seeds to be 
the deciduous parts of the plants, containing the 
rudiments of new organization, fertilized by the 
male dust. 

Plants are furnished with one seed, or with two, 
three, four, five, six or many: the fecundity of 
plants is often astonishing. A single plant of to- 
bacco, is said to produce 500,000 seeds; and aj 
single stalk of spleen-wort one million. If these 
two plants could multiply and beget their like un- 
molested and undiminished for twenty years, and 
every plant during that period retain its or@aniza- 
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tion entire, so that there could be a full evolution 
and developement of every plant ; a mass of tobac- 
co and spleen-wort, in all probability, would be 
formed, equal in bulk to this earth. This may be 
considered a novel opinion ; but wise philosophers 
have said that a single herring, if suffered to 
spawn and multiply, under favorable circum- 
stances, would form a mass as large as this earth in | 
fifteen years. | 

The root.—Th.e root is the first part produced 





by a germinating embryo ; and iis presence is ne- | 
cessary to most plants. 
the atmosphere. The dodder, or love vine, entwines 


| 
! 
! 
| 
; 


Some plants feed from | 


Various grasses and weeds, and would seem to ex- 
ist without roots ; it is, however, propagated from | 
seeds deposited in the earth, and as soon as the | 
plant begins to feed from the atmosphere, the | 


forest trees, such as the oak, poplar and pine, 
out their roots to the distance of 75 yards. 


| seems peculiarly organized. 


communication between the earth and dodder;. 
cut off, and the root dies. When the primit : 
root enters the soil, it gives off small fibre 
the end and along its sides; these end a 
roots give off branches in like manner, until by re 
peated division and sub-division they are all ey 
panded and enlarged. ‘They serve to fix and holy 
plants to the soil from which they imbibe nourish, 
ment through their porous and elementary tubes 
A root is semi-annual, annual, biennial, and perey. 
nial. Semi-annual and annual plants live bu: opp 
season, as many kinds of grass, oats, &c. Bey. 
nial roots survive one winter, as clover, whea: 
rye, &c., and perish the following summer ajio; 
perfecting their seeds. Perennial roots are gych 
as remain and produce blossoms and seeds {) 
many years. The body of a root is denominate; 
the cordex, and the fibrous part the radicular, |}; 
is highly necessary that we should be well a. 
quainted with the various kinds of roots, for they 
differ very widely in their nature and functions, 
Fibrous roots, particularly those near the surface, 
require a constant accession of moisture, while 
those of the more fleshy kind most powerlilly re. 
sist drought, and are reservoirs of the vital ener. 
gies of plants. 

Roots are distinguished as follows: Ist, A 
fibrous roof, as in many kinds of grasses and 
grain. 2nd, A creeping root, as in weeds. 3rd, 
A spindle-shaped, or tap root, as in cotton, car- 
rots, and radish. 4th, A stumped root, as in 
many kinds of plants. Sth, A’ tuberous root, or 
knobbed root, as in the potato. 6th, A_ bulbous 
root; this is a subterrancous bud, being solid, asin 
the crocus, ternicate, as in tie onion, or scaly, as 
in the lily. 7th, A granulated root. 8th, The 
extended root, as in forest trees. There are sonie 
remarkable circumstances recorded respecting the 
longevity of roots. It is well authenticated tha 
the roots of some trees, when grubbed up, wer 
found fresh and sound, though the tree had been 
felled many years. The larger roots of planls, 
trees, &c., have a triple office to periorm, viz., they 
act as supporters and feeders, and give off stems; 
whereas the smaller roots, are most actively en- 
ployed in supporting the plant with nutritive ma’: 
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ter. The ends of young roots are extremely 80!', 


tender and delicate, and cannot bear the action ¢ 
light and air; hence their downward direction a 
first, but as soon as they gain strength, they chang 
this direction, and climb up near the surface 10 0 
der to breathe. ‘They travel a considerable dis- 
tance in search of food; the Indian corn extents 


its roots to the distance of ten or twelve feel; i 


roots are said to be choice in their selection a 
food, for they are known to creep aside and avov 
bad earth, in order to approach good. W hoeve 
has attended, in the slightest degree, to the deve 
lopement of plants, must have observed that “ 
soon as the little germ commences its cours . 
life, it has two opposite directions ; one perpenuic: 
ularly upward, and the other immediately cow" 
ward. ‘There is a line of demarkation betwee" 
the aseendine and descending members whic! 
Whatever enlarz! 
ment, division or sub-division, takes place in “s 
first stage of life, below this line or point, are ["" 
which descend ; and wiiatever is above, ares” 
and sprouts, and rise into the air. ‘This pe’ 
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vars the seed leaves or cotyledons, and is the 
ve ) of the root, and base of the stem, called 
nee olate or life-knot, which is of the greatest 
a vortance in the economy of vegetables ; for all 
the other members ol the plant may be destroyed 
or separated without loss of life, if the radical 
plate, life- knot or collet, be preserved. If divided 
in many parts each will become perfect plants. It 
‘sa homogeneous substance, and has the property 
of aiving off many individual plants, and is pro- 
perly speaking an assemblage of vital buds, to be 
developed 
sidest central bud is the largest, and generally 
puts forth first, and the others follow in regular 
succession, Which may with propriety be called 
af-sets. ‘The life-knot or radical plate of a turnip 
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is found on the top; that of an onion at the bot- | 


om. Planters and gardeners should be particu- 
lar, and not place the life-knot or radical plate too 
(ar below the surface of the earth; if they do, at- 
mospheric air is excluded, and the plant either 
djwindles or dies. In transplanting trees, the life- 
knot is often placed too deep; the consequence is, 


that the tree remains stationary for a length of’ 


ime, and if the buds shoot, they are diseased, 
grow slowly, and the whole tree is imperfectly de- 
veloped. In transplanting tobacco, cabbage, &c., 
we are apt to plant deep in order to secure mois- 
ture to the root; such plants live and are station- 
ary for six weeks or two months, and the result is 
asmall unhealthy crop. Some roots have buds in 
abundance, and produce stems; and we may 
siy in truth, that both roots and stems contain 
buds. 

Tie stem or trunk.—The stem or trunk, is that 
vy which is above ground, and serves to sup- 
portand elevate branches, leaves, fructification, and 
uit. The stem assumes many forms and char- 
acters, as to bulk, structure, position, place and du- 
ration; varying in size, from the smallest thread, to 
atrunk of ten feet in diameter. ‘The structure of 
stems are hollow or solid, jointed or simple, single 
‘rhumerous. In position, they are erect, incli- 
ling, prostrate, &c.; they rise in the air, or creep 
on the surface, and are succulent or woody. ‘The 
‘orm of stems are various, being round, flat, an- 
gular, square, &c. Some have but few branches, 
ws the reed, others give off many and divide until 
We observe almost a countless number from a sin- 
ale stock, The stem is composed of pith, wood, 
—— the pith generally occupies the centre 
rd er and constitutes the principal part of 
it th _ seedling, and of every young shoot: 
inane spongy, and asit increases in size, 
7 in volume, and ultimately becomes lig- 
ee matter: this is the case with woody trunks. 
he nyers of wood are supposed to be formed 

m the pith, and the diameters of trunks are an- 


ually enlarged by concentric layers; the pith be- | 


7 = of the ligneous circles. ‘These 
“er aoe es of wood are composed of paralle! 
root or arena arranged, extending from the 
through. €-Knot, to the summit of the trunk, and 
‘he —_ every branch of the spreading tree. 
each ot gee layers or circles are distinct from 
and cellule and are connected by inspissated sap, 
cettaine “ tissue. The ages of trees may be as- 
the bith ¢ 2 ning the number of rings from 
usual aaa th bark. Afier trees have passed their 
first {orn ley begin to decay; the oldest and 

ormed circles, next the pith, decay, and so on 


R 


in the order of their position. The | 
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| until the tree becomes a hollow shell, and nothing 
}remains but the sap-wood next.the bark. | 
| The bark.—The tender plam, rises from the 
earth with its exquisitely delicate coat of bark; 
which remains as an external covering, enlarging 
as the tree increases in size; some plants, howe- 
ver, shed their bark periodically, The inner bark 
is formed into white-wood, or sap-wood annually, 
jand another coai of bark formed from inspissated 
| Sap. wi hese non rage of bark and wood are the 
pr Dannels > cireul: : 
 iarenth. “MaRS or Sébee corresponds pretty meh 
fa : pretty much 
‘with’ produce ténimals, having an external, mid- 
idle,and 3; and iteorcovering. Branches are sub- 
divisions Oi 351) fk, and every bud they con- 
‘tain is a you. 


The leaves, <4 wd 


>» 


aves of plants, are very 


‘important organs; Ys, t it would seem, they 
‘are not absolutely ‘j**ary-to all plants; as the 


/stem and stalk in soiey few instances perform the 
oflice of leaves. They are detidedly organized, 
and so formed, as to present a large surface to the 
‘action of light and air, Next to the flowers, the 
are the grand ornaments of plants, and from their 
‘number and position must perlorm some very 
|important oflice in the economy of vegetables, 
| Leaves are supposed to be the organs of respira- 
tion, or in other words, they are the lunge of ve- 
getables. They contribute tothe growth of plants, 
having inhaling and exhaling vessels. Vegetables 
take in atmospheric air, and give out oxygen gas; 
‘the reverse takes place with respect to the animal 
‘kingdom. In animal respiration, oxygen gas is 
absorbed, and it would seem by this wise provision 
of nature, that a just balance is kept up between 
the two kingdoms. Leaves produce a constant 
flow of sap upwards, in consequence of their ex- 
haling and inhaling functions; hence it is that 
plants die if robbed of leaves; their health and vi- 
gor depending pretty much on these important ap- 
pendages. ‘The inhaling leaf vessels not only 
take in atmospheric air, but they imbibe large 
quantities of water, and modern naturalists are de- 
cidedly of the opinion, that the hydraulic action of 
leaves are their chief oflice. Leaves have a great 
variety of form, and many appendages which I 
consider unimportant, except to the botanists, and 
will pass on the 
Flower and fruclification.—The parts of the 
flower are the calyx, corolla, stamens, disk, nec- 
darium, pistillum and receptacle. The calyx is 
the external covering or investment of the flower; 
in which it sits, and serves to defend the more 
delicate members of the flower. The coralla is 
the beautiful brilliant assemblage of variegated 
and highly colored leaves, or petals, which stand 
immediately within the calyx. The slamen is the 
‘male part of the flower, situated in the corolla, and 
consists of three members; the filament, the an- 
éher on its summit, and the pollen, or dust dis- 
charged [rom the anther. ‘The pollen is formed 
in the anther, by a process called secretion: it con- 
tains the fecundating influence or principle, with- 
out the contact of which seeds, already formed in 
the ovarium, would be abortive. This dust, when 
seen by a microscope, appears globular, oval, 
square, &c. The dispersion of the pollenis caused 
by the spontaneous action of the anthers, and fa- 
icilitated by the visits of insects. "The stamen is 
lof short duration, and disappears soon afler the 
| pollen is discharged. ‘The disk is at the base of 
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the stamei, connected with the seed vessel, and 
forms a vacant space. The pistillum, occupies 
the centre of the flower; it is the female cr repro- 
ductive part of the plant; and like the anther, con- 
sists of three divisions; viz. the seed-vessel or ova- 
rium, the style and the stigma. ‘The ovarium is 
differently constructed, and assumes various 
shapes. The style is that porticn of the pistillum 
which serves to elevate the stigna, and is usually 
seated on the topmost part of the ovarium, and is 
of various lengths; it is a cylindtica! tupe for the 
purpose of admitting the descent of the pollen 
shed from the anthers. Sometimes the style is 
wanting; when this is the casé, the sligma is in 
contact with the ovarium. Assoonas the ova- 
rium becomes impregnated, the style dies; some 
plants have one style, some two or more. . ‘The 
style and stigma, are Very delicate members of 
flowers, being easily injared by cold winds and 
frosts. The stigma is found on the summit of the 
style; if the latter be present; if not, on the apex 
or crown of the ovarium. It is the only part of 
the plant that has no cuticle, and, where perfect, is 


covered with a lymph to catch and dissolve the | 


pollen shed from the anthers. In this delicate 


mucilage, the pollen undergoes some kind of 


change, or solution, preparatory to its descent into 
uterus. ‘This seems to be the course in which the 
sexual powers of plants are united and consumma- 
ted. 
members of flowers are seated, and may be called 
the flower stem. 

We have traced the plant from the seed, through 
its Various evolutions, and have given a short ac- 
count of its members, organs and woody structure; 
which may with propriety be called the solid parts 
of vegetables. We propose now to make some 
remarks on the fluids and tissues of plants. 

The various matters affording food for plants, 
are changed by the organization of the vegetable; 
from which their results a fluid generally distribu- 
ted and known by the name of sap. ‘This juice, 
when conveyed into the several parts of the plant, 
receives an infinity of modifications, and forms 
the several fluids which are separated and atlord- 
ed by their various organs. 

The fluids consist of aqueous and gaseous prin- 
ciples, extracted from the earth and atmosphere. 
These principles are taken up by the plant and 
elaborated into sap, mucilage, gum, glue, oil, resin, 
sugar and various acid and saline secretions. 
Plants have numerous vessels, for the purpose of 
transmitting these fluids; they are found perva- 
ding every part of the root, stem, branches, leaves, 
flowers, fructification and fruit: indeed these ves- 
sels, as numerous as they are in large trees, may 
be found in the young tender plant, and even in 
the embryo, long before germination. "ihe circu- 
lation then commences with the seed, «id conti- 
nues through its evolution and growth,down to the 
closing period of life. ‘The vessels common to 
plants, are inhaling and exhaling vessels, spiral 
tubes, and longitudinal ducts. Vessels are com- 
posed of cireular fibres, so delicate and clastic, that 
they are capable of contraction and relaxation. 
This alternate contraction and relaxation of the 
circular fibres, together with capillary attraction 
and heat, causes the fluids of plants to circulate 
through their numerous vessels; which divide and 
sub-divide into an infinite number of branches and 
ramifications, until every part of the plant is sup- 
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The ceilular issue, 
membrane, is found in every part of’ plants, bj 
ing their structure, giving them form, and mayb, 
considered a bond of union; tying not only even 
woody fibre to its fellow, but linking ke 
there, in one solid mass, all their various parts. Ty, 
cellular tissue, has innumerable minute cells 
rying in form and size, slightly attached to eaq 
other; these cells attract and absorb moisture 9): 
gascous matters, from the atmosphere and egy 
and after elaborating the elemantary principly 
they go the round of circulation, and are formed jy, 
sap, oil, mucilage, &c. ‘The delicate pellicle » 
skin of the cells of this membranous tissue jp ily 
lower order of vegetation is mucilaginous; jn {jp 
higher orders, they become ligneous, and cope’. 
tute what is called wood or timber. As all play, 
are of rudimental origin, it is natural to conely\: 
that the cellular membrane, vascular membrane 
and woody membrane or tissues, are co-eval yi) 
plants, which “grow with their growth, ap 
strengthen with their strength.” ‘These three el. 
mentary organs, viz: the cellular, vascu'ar ay 
woody tissues, when united, form a bond of unioy, 
and by their wonderiul inosculations and rani. 
cations, pervade the whole plant; giving to ever 
part, its organic structure, form and comeliness, | 
Plants may be compared to animals; having 





The receptacle is that part on which all the | 


their solid parts analogous to bones, cartilages, 
muscles and tendons: the fluids of the vegetal 
kingdom may be compared to the blood of » 
mals; with this difference, that the latter is pro- 
| pelled through arteries, by the muscular power 
‘the heart, and sap, we have reason to believe 
| pushed forward by the expansive power o! | 
‘and capillary attraction. Blood, afier goinz! 
| round of circulation, is returned by veins, excy 
| that part washed off, and arrested by a number 
| glands, a process called secretion. ‘This wele 
‘lieve is pretty much the case with the sap of ve 
i getables; for we know secreted fluids are form: 
‘from sap, and afier supplying every part of the 
the plant with fluid matter, it returns and deseens 
to the roots. ‘The blood is formed from well diz 
ed food, this is the case with regard to sap; ©" 
vegetables are analogous to animals, both bing 
doms being dependent on the earth and aim 
phere for subsistence. The highest link 10! 
vegetable scale of existence, is perhaps bul 
remove from the lowest link in the animal 0 
dom. Vegetables, have roots for their digest 
organs, trunks for their support, branches Jor te! 
extremities, leaves for their lungs, bark for th 
skin, woody fibres for their bones, cartilages, M 
cles and tendons, spiral vessels and ducts for We 
arteries and veins, and sap for their blood. ‘Th*/ 
have, also, male and female organs of general 
and fruit and seed as their offspring. ‘The gro 
of vegetables depends on various decompos!! 
which evolve a number of gasses that are absol™ 
by the plant, and elaborated into sap, muti 
oil, &c. Like animals, they cannot live wil” 
food and drink ; like animals, they feed up?!” 
water, animal and vegetable productions. . 
rapid or slow growth of vegetables, depend — 
pid or slow decomposition ; for nothing ¢a0 
except it be from something which had previ 
perished; composition and decomposition alt *” 
tinually taking place upon the earth, and Wi 
this provision in nature, the vegetable aud an) 
kingdoms would, in a short time, become Cs! 
( Tv be coniinued.) 
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(y,AMMOTH” SILK-WORM EGGS; AND THE 


aaa CHOICE AMONG DIFFERENT 


GROUNDS OF 
yARIETIES. 


The “mammoth silk-worms’” have recently 
pen much puffed in newspaper paragraphs and 
aivertisements; and these recommendations have 
been received by the continually humbugged ag- 
<eyltural public, with the degree of respect and 
confidence which is usually given to all who offer 
mammoth” seeds or plants, or either vegetables or 
animals which, by greater size, and supposed pro- 
life power, are promised to produce more profitable 
results than any known before. If the recommen- 
jaions of the “mammoth silk-worms” eggs had 
been limited merely and truly to superior size, the 
subject would not have needed remark. But when 
ihey were offered for sale for the purpose of raising 
second crops of worms from, in the same season, 
and were actually engaged by many persons under 
this delusion, at $70 to $80 the ounce, it was time 
iy ry to save to some of our readers at least, the 
money which they might otherwise throw away 
in misdirected efforts in the important business of 
silk-culture. With this view, as well asin an- 
swer to special inquiries of correspondents, the fol- 
lowing remarks, in substance, were prepared for the 
last sheet of the May number; but could not be 
inserted, for want of room at the closing. 

In the first place we deny totally the main 
ground of the reputed value of the ‘‘mammoth”’ 
ilk-worms eggs, which is, that they will hatch 
more than once in one season ; and but [or this opi- 
hon, certainly no one would have paid any thing 
ike $80 the ounce for eggs of 1839. It will not be 
expected of us to prove a negative proposition ; and 
this assertion is denied by the advocates of the 
nammoth variety, it will be for them to exhibit 










weconfidently believe, cannot be done, aud without 
', the only remaining recommendation will be 
‘hat of superior size, which will presently be ex- 
amined, 

We had before believed—and since have been 
‘sured by the testimony of L. Y. Atkins, esq. 
‘14 previous page—that the eggs of none of the 
‘ndinary kinds of worms could be relied on to hatch 
‘second time in the same season; and that the 
‘ly ktown kind which can be trusted to, is the 
‘mall “two-crop white” variety of this country, and 
which, though a four-cast worm, seems in all 
other respects to be the same with the small worm 
” “three-casts” deecribed and recommended by 
Dandolo, We, as well as Mr. Atkins, have 
‘Wn eggs of the common sized worms to hatch 
after being laid ; but such hatching is not cer- 
i “10 fo occur at all, and never but to a very limited 


, 
tips “ent. Such may be the case with a like small 
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poof that it is truly a “two-crop” kind. That, ! 
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proportion of the “mammoth” eggs—but even that 
has not been warranted in plain terms 3 and until 
it is proved to the contrary, we must consider that 
these stand on no better ground, for second hatch- 
ings, than the ordinary kinds. 

The repetition of hatching which has become a 
fixed quality in the “two-crop white” silk-worm, 
and in other kinds known in tropical climates, is 
doubtless caused by the long continued action of 
warmth. In Bengal itis said that there are worms 
which produce ten or more successive generations 
in a year; and itseems from Dr. Perrine’s infor- 
mation (page 351) that a similar result has alrea- 
dy been produced in Cuba. The climate of Vir- 
ginia is sufficient to make the common worms 
exhibit a tendency to become a two-crop kind ; 
and we doubt not but such may be produced here, 
and the quality of repetition be made permanent, 
in a few years, by rearing from the few eggs 
which hatch in the came season they are laid, We 
are now conducting such an experiment with the 
eggs of a single moth, which alone have hatched 


| out of the laying of 500 females. 


We presume that the “mammoth” silk- worms 
are of the same kind, with some slight change, 
with the “large silk-worm of four casts” or moult- 
ings, described by Dandolo, and to which he ob- 
jects on several sufficient grounds. Of this «ind 
150 cocoons weighed as much as 360 of the com- 
mon kind. Of the “mammoth” cocoons made thia 
season in Richmond, it took 190 to weigh a pound, 
and a pound of good common cocoons raised here, 
taken as they come, will count about 300, or per- 
haps 250, if the best be selected. But whether 
the mammoth worms and the large worms de- 
scribed by Dandolo are the same, or not, is not 
important ; since the peculiarities, and advan- 
tages and disadvantages, of all large worms must 
be of the same general character. It will not 
be questioned but that all the larger varieties 
feed for a longer time, and spin coarser silk than 
the smaller; and these constitute the main objec- 
lions urged by Dandolo. He states of the large 
kind, that their silk is less pure, (or loses more in 
manufacturing) than that of the common kind of 
worms, and coarser by nearly 20 per cent. Of 
course, it would command lees price, even if not re- 
jected by the manufacturers for its unusual coarsé- 
ness. The worms also are several days longer 
feeding, (under like treatment,) and thus require 
more time, more labor and expense, and are at 
more risk. On these gereral and theoretical 
grounds alone, we should consider eny unusually 
large kind of silk-worme as the least profitable that 
could be chosen for culture. But in addition, we 
have the confirmation, and still more extended ob. 
jections of a practical experienced and judicious 
silk-culturist, which will be given below. 
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There is, however, one, and only one, claim of 
superiority, which can be truly made for the largest 
over the common sized varieties. Thisis, that the 
weight of food, necessarily consumed for producing 
the same weight of slik, is rather less for the former 
than the latter. ‘The comparative quantities as 
stated by Dandolo, are 184 Ibs. of !eaves, consumed 
by the larger, and 203 by the smaller worms, to pro- 
duce 1} Ibs. of cocoons. ‘This small difference, if 
known by the advocates of the mammoth varieties, 
has been studiously kept by them out of sight— 
they contenting themselves with claiming large 
products, in general terms, without stating the 
amount. Dandolo seems to think that the differ- 
ence of purity in the two kinds of silk, (or difference 
of waste in manufacturing, ) is caused by, and is 
not more than compensated by this small saving 
of food—leaving the other objections out of the 
estimate. 

We think that some of the ordinary kinds of 
worms, (or what are called the “six-weeks” kinds 
at the north, but which usually require only from 
25 to 28 days’ feeding in Virginia,) are the best 
for general and regular culture. Of these there 
are many varieties, or shades of difference, and 
we know not, fiom experience, which is best. 
But as our opinion on this point may be expected, 
when objecting to other varieties, however little 
the opinion may be worth, we will say, that, with 
our present imperfect lights, we should prefer the 
gray silk-worm, with cocoons generally orange; 
because its product is equal to any, except for the 
cocoon not being white, and because it seems un- 
commonly hardy, judging from the general suc- 
eesa in rearing this spring, by many different per- 
sons, under every variety of exposure, and of 
injudicious and bad treatment. Judging from re- 
port, we should also coysider the “pea-nut silk- 
worm” of the northern states as a valuable variety. 
But of this we have no practical experience, ex- 
cept in a very small rearing commenced (for com- 
parative experiment) as late as the 18th inst. ; and 
from this we have as yet only learned that the 
gray worms were larger than the pea-nut, by 50 
per cent., at five days old. Hence we would infer 
that the latter is of size considerably below that 
of the usual kinds, and which would be as objec- 
tionable as being much larger than ueual. 
~ If the ordinary or “six-weeks’? worms were 
neither better nor worse than the “mammoth,” or 
any other longer or shorter-lived variety, there 
would still be a sufficient reason for preferring the 
former, in the fact that to this kind apply the pre- 
cise and valuable descriptions and instructions of 
Dandolo. There ts no kind of culture in which 
the best methods of practice, and the means for 
accommodation, have been so carefully studied, 
and elaborately and minutely laid down, by a ju- 
dicious and rigid course of seientific and practical 
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experiments, as has been done by Dandolo Mi 
gard to silk-culture; and the statistics of sill 
worms which he has furnished—and which ‘a 
been ascertained by him as an accurate philoso 
phical experimentalist, as well as a very suceessii 
practical culturist—offer to the novice a ae 
information that cannot be too highly appreciate; 
The better climate of our country, and o. her aupe, 
rior advantages of the culturist in Virginia ove, 
those of France and Italy, may permit him to ds. 
pense with many of Dandolo’s directions and Dre. 
cautions. Nevertheless, his descriptions of ap- 
pearances, his facts, his estimates, and his arith. 
metical statements, are all valuable for referens 
and for daily information and instruction. And al 
these apply to the varieties of’ silk-worms of onli 
nary size and duration of age, &c., and would bp 
mere or less inapplicable to all “mammoth” yar. 
eties. This objection also applies as much jp 
smaller sized varieties ; and we should thereupon 
reject even the “two-crop white” kind, but for the 
peculiar circumstances of this country at this time, 
which make it very desirable to secure a double 
reproduction of eggs, the more rapidly to supply 
the existing demand. Also, to guard against pos. 
sible losses of eggs, or of hatchings of worms, it 
will be well for every culturist to have a portion of 
his stock of this, or some other two-crop kind. 
The recent high appreciation of the “mammoth” 
silk-worm, is owing to the remarkable prevailing 
disposition in this country to believe that large. 
sized individual products are also more abundant 
in average or general products. Most persons 
scarcely need the proofs or persuasion of a sales- 
man’s advertisements or assertion, but, of them- 
selves, readily jump to the conclusion, that a large 
sized variety of corn or of wheat, or many ears to 
the stalk, or of grains to the ear, will necessarily 
yield more bushels to the acre; and that large 
varieties of domestic animals will yield more mea! 
for the food they consume. There may bea grealet 
or less production from any larger or smaller var 
ety, of vegetable or annual ; but it will not depend 
upon mere difference of size in the individual, bu! 
upon its fitness or unfitness for its new positie! 
and treatment. But merely an increase of size \ 
considerable extent, without greater general produ 
in proportion to the cost of support, will always 
disadvantageous ; became the previous accomll 
dations for, and means of operating with, the usu 
smaller sized products, will be less suitable to the 
larger. If there were offered for sale a breed © 
sheep as large as horses, and of cows as larg’ 
elephants, there would be no inducement buy 
and propagate them, if'no more wool, milk, or me 
would be obtained from them than the comme” 
smaller kinds, on the same amount of land or g™ 
Nor will the fauciers of large corn and wheat ” 
other vegetable products gain any thing from 7 
rieties as enormous in size as their hopes 
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each, unless they can also secure a greater pro- 
juct in bushels from the acre, than from the com- 
mon kinds. ‘This greater general product, how- 
over, the humbugged public always expect to 
aytain, and always have been duped and disap- 
pointed 1D, when led to expect it from large sized 
varieties. So, as we infer, of the mammoth silk- 
vorm ; and even if it were true (as it is not)—that 
ihe silk is as good—and the culture as cheap, 
(which it is not, ) still we cannot conceive a reason 
why it should be preferable to other kinds of com- 
mon size. But if our reasoning should fail to 
convince the fanciers of mammoth cocoons, among 
our readers, (as we presume it will,) we have only 
to wish them all possible success in the pursuit 
they prefer; and that they may be able to find co- 
coons as large as oranges, and to buy the eggs at 
210 the dozen, (which would of course insure the 
demand for them,) and also salesmen who will 
promise them every possible advantage and profit 
therefrom, that can be desired or conceived. 

There is, however, a much more important 
oround for choice among silk-worms’ eggs, than 
merely the kind—and that is the source whence 
they are procured, and the treatment and condi- 
tion of the worms which produced them. [It is 
of the utmost importance that the parent stock 
sould have been healthy, to produce a healthy 
and vigorous progeny. {n our very limited range 
o/ observation and practical information on this 
head, we have known or heard of worms of a 
particular parcel of eggs becoming diseased, and 
luming out very badly, when others of another 
siock did well, at the same time, or under the like 
management at a different time. The northern 
rised egos hatched and fed near this place, this 
season, have in the general, brought worms mani- 
iestly less healthy and vigorous, than the south- 
em. An intelligent and observant experimental 
feeder in another part of the country, irom whom 
wehave have just received a letter, has come to 
Mecisely the same conclusion. He say, that “rom 
my own observations, and what I know from 
others, eggs raised in the south have a de- 


cided preference. The worms are much more. 


healthy,” 


Further—the mixture, from carelessness, of the 
‘eas of different kinds of worms, or of variously 
‘"osed varieties, even if every one separately 
Vere good enough, is enough to make the whole 


parce| Worthless, and of more plague than profit | 


0 the buyer. Even when one variety is kept un- 

ddulterated by any mixture of another, it can only 

— uniform in character and qualities, hy a 

| selection of breeders and of eggs. Ifa 

“ee could be thus obtained of character uniform 

Metin pas that uniformity alone would make 
ck more valuable than any now known. 
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COMPARATIVE WEIGHTS OF COCOONS OF DIF- 
FERENT VARIETIES OF SILK-WORMS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Stafford, June lth, 1839. 

[fam highly gratified at the result of your first 
experiment in the culture of silk. I consider it 
very encouraging. My worms have also done 
very well. ‘The cocoons were generally firm and 
weigh well, 

My main object in writing you now, is to state 
some facts on the point on which you intend here- 
alier to give an opinion. 

Fam glad to find you have come to the same 
conclusion that I have (though I know not by 
what inducements,) relative to the comparative 
value of the large and small varieties of the silk- 
worm. I reared this season five varieties, viz., 
“two-crop,” “pea-nut,” “mammoth yellow,” and 
two other varieties produced by cross fecundation, 
always using either the male or female of the 
‘two-crop.” 

Two hundred and ninety-seven of the cocoons 
of the “mammoth yellow” taken without selec- 
tion, weigh a pound ; 326 of the “pea-nut;” 360 
‘of the “two-crop;” and 400 of each of the varie- 
ties produced by cross fecundation. The floss 
was taken off previous to weighing. While the 
cocoons of the “mammoth yellow” are full 60 per 
cent. larger than those of the ‘‘two-crop”’ or of the 
‘nea-nut,” they have the advantage in weight in 
one case only 9 per cent., and in the other only 21 
per cent. One thousand of the cocoons of the 
“mammoth yellow” furnish an ounce and a quar- 
ter of floss, while the same number of the “two- 
crop’ give less thana halfounce. This is a point 
of some importance, and needs close examination. 
1 procured the eggs of the “pea-nut” from T. S. 
Pleasants, and | am pleased with their cocoons, 
but further experiments are necessary to decide 
whether or not they are adapted to the climate of 
Virginia. Respectiully yours, 

Layton Y. Arkriys. 


PROGRESS OF SILK CULTURE IN THE NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OF PHILADELPHIA, 


From Morris’s Silk Farmer. 


The remark is frequently made, by persons not 
‘engaged in this interesting business, that every 
| body is raising trees, but few or none are raising 
‘silk. Such remarks can only proceed from igno- 
rance of what is really the condition of the silk 
business among us; and while great pains have 
‘been taken to inflame the public mind respecting 
the multicaulis, none whatever, or comparatively 
very little, have been taken to diffuse information 
as to the progress of the culture of silk. Hence 
the remark above named being so general. But 
there ure facts in existence strong enough to 
satisfy the public mind, if candidly stated, that 
the raising of silk is going on as rapidly as the 
nature of the business will admit, and as the most 
sanguine could possibly desire. ‘These facts are 
well known to those interested in the business, 
and may be briefly stated. ‘en cocooneries have 
been built (within the writer's own knowledge) 
within a year past, in the neighborhood of this 
icity, some of them large enough to feed two mil- 
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lions of worms ; and others are in contemplation. 
One establishment near Philadelpha raised near 
700 ounces of eggs last season, which sold last 
fall at ten dollars per ounce; and the balance 
which remained on hand this spring sold readily 
at from twenty to twenty-five dollars per ounce, 
and the demand was active enough to have ab- 
sorbed three times the quantity. ‘The whole cost 
of producing this 700 ounces did not exceed 
$1200, while they sold for not Jess than $12,000. 
All these egos were purchased for actual feeding, 
and have been distributed throughout the country, 
there to be propagated, and to add fresh stimulus 
to the business. Besides these, many hundred 
ounces have been imported from France, and have 
met with geady sale at $20 per ounce, even when 
purchased in quantities amounting to $1000 at a 
time. This article is in so great demand, that 
holders consider it no object to abate the price to 
seoure a large sale. Still there is a scarcity of 
eggs, and the demand of this spring cannot be 
supplied. It is doubted whether the supply pro- 
duced in 1839, from domestic increase and foreign 
importations united, will be sufficient to meet the 
demand for 1840. It is believed that not less than 
twenty millions of worms will be fed on the mul- 
tieaulis this summer, within thirty miles round 
Philadelphia. At Burlington, a large company 
has gone into operation, with the sole view of 
raising silk. ‘They do not own a single tree, and 
have therefore no stake in what is called the tree 
speculation. Their intention is to use the large 
amount of leaves that will be produced the pre- 
gont summer at Burlington, and to convince the in- 
eredulous that silk can be raised to great profit, on 
a scale of the greatest magnitude. 

In addition to these facts, of which many similar 
might be readily adduced, there isa demand for 
silk reels, and silk machinery generally, which is 
astonishing even to those best acquainted with 
the business. These reels are furnished by the 
makers at a cheap rate, within the means of every 
small farmer, and are sold as fast as they can be 
manufactured, A manufactory of the celebrated 
Piedmontese reel has deen established at German- 
town, where the article is supplied at a low price. 
A knowledge of the art of reeling is thus being 
rapidly and extensively diffused over the country— 
as rapidly as any man ought to expect a new bu- 
winess to extend itself—and quite as much so as 
any other new enterprise within the reader’s recol- 
tection. Such is the beginning of the silk business 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey. ‘That there is 
a solid foundation for it, the legislatures of nine 
states have emphatically asserted, by giving noble 
bounties to etimulate and sustain it. 


PROGRESS OF SILK-CULTURE IN VIRGINIA. 


To the foregoing article we are rejoiced to be 
able to add, that in Virginia the culture of silk 
has already been commenced by so many indivi- 
duals, as te warrant the confident expectation that, 
by next season, it will be a regular and established 
business with hundreds who are now but novices 
and experimenters; and that their successful ex- 


ample will be soon followed by thousands of other 
beginners, 





rage ———.. 

In the neighborhoods of Fredericksburg, Rich, 
mond, Petersburg, and in Brunswick county, this 
spirit is most extended and active. In and Near 
Fredericksburg, are the oldest as well as amono 
the most complete cocooneries—ihose of Messrs 
W.K. Smith, and L. Y. Atkins. Near Richmong 
Mr. Curtis Carter is one of those who are a 
feeding silk-worms to as great extent as temporary 
accommodations permit ; and he is now erecting 
a new, building for a cocoonery, 110 feet long jy 
30. in width, and two stories high. Mr. Joly 
Carter is also feeding to considerable extent ; agi 
Mr. Staples on quite a large scale. Sundry others 
in and near Richmond, have experimented \ 
less extent, and with results satisfactory ta them. 
selves under the existing circumstances, 

In Brunswick, Mr. Thomas Hicks has enlarged 
and improved his facilities, first used last year, 
and will feed more largely. A joint-stock com. 
pany is there also extensively engaged in feeding; 
and, as we have heard, perhaps a hundred separate 
individuals on a small scale of experiment. 

In and near Petersburg, no one has yet pre. 
pared complete fixtures and accommodations, but 
several persons have commenced, or have deter. 
mined to prepare for the regular business; and 
many have fed silk-worms this spring, under every 
variety of disadvantage, and yet generally wih 
successful results, and fair products. 

Lastly, though among the first in operation, in 
zeal, and, we doubt not, in future valuable resulis, 
are the occupiers of Bellona in Chesterfield ; where 
no care ia spared to acquire and to apply the best 
information on silk-culture ; and whence, we trust, 
it will be diffused, for the instruction and profit d 
the whole commonwealth. 


Jt would be unreasonable for any one of these new 
experimenters to expect net profit upon his firs 
adventure. Of course, every such first trial must 
be made at loss. But it is a gratifying fact that very 
few persons have been discouraged by this piict 
necessarily paid in advance for experience, and that 
nearly all whom we have heard from will continue 
the business, with greatly increased confidence and 
energy. The pioneers have, in effect, taxed them 
selves to pay a bounty for introducing and ¢ 
tablishing silk-culture in Virginia ; and thus, whi 
the most zealous and public-spirited will beat 
the burden of the tax, and first cost, they will bl 
share with all their fellow citizens in the even'® 
benefits. 


We trust that nothing now can obstruct we 
progress of this important new culture, and preven 
its becoming a great business in the Unite 
States, and especially in Virginia and the 0! 
southern states. The establishment and diffusi" 
of silk-culture will be the greatest agricultural a 
economical benefit ever gained by this great region 
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al the introduction and use of calcareous ma- | a failure, as to show that they are not to be relied 
— . and these two great improvoments will most | on at any time. 

Nures y 


happily unite with, aid, and give increased value 
i : 


to each other. 


THE MULBERRY CROP, AND PRICES. 


The planting of morus multicaulis trees this 
vear in Virginia, and generally in the United 
Sates, has become so large and costly a business, 
ihat it forms an important item of agricultural la- 
hor, investment, and product; and on that score 
alone, deserves notice, whatever may be the opi- 
rion as to the propriety, and ultimate profit, of this 
Jirection of so much energy and so much capital. 

Though there has been no lack of opinions, pre- 
Jictions, promises, and rumors, of prices of morus 
multicaulis plants of the growing crop, all seemed 
uncertain, and little worthy of trust, until very re- 
cently. Therefore, we have remained silent on 
this point, until we had facts, and such as were 
unquestionable, to report, instead of mere opi- 
nions, or rumors of prices and prospects. 

There now can be no doubt of a general short 
crop of the morus multicaulis. Besides the many 
concurrent newspaper statements, which have 
been open to the public, we have had private let- 
ters and other information giving reports from 
Peunsylvania to Florida inclusive. All such re- 
ports are of very short crops—the numbers of 
plants standing in each particular lot stated as 
valying from one-half to one-tenth of the cut- 
lings planted; and fewer persons exceeding the 
lormer proportion, than there are who fall short of 
‘he latter, Of our own planting, there is stand- 
ing but three-eighths of the mature and well pre- 
erved cuttings planted. We have heard of but 
one place where the stand is reported to be all 
‘alislactory; this is the vicinity of Burlington, 
New Jersey; and of this, our information is by no 
ineans full or precise. 


the cutlings to grow, (where sound and fresh, and 
Properly preserved, ) were, the following: 

lst. In many cases, improper management in 
planting—in which some of the most experienced 
Cultivators have suffered greatly; and almost every 
Hanter how knows some one or more great errors 
Which he committed, and the avoiding of which 
Would have prevented half his present loss. 

2nd. The long and severe spring drought. 

3. And still more, the planting of single-bud 
‘uttings, which was done almost universally in 
: — even when of the smallest size. . As 

ngs of unripe extremities, which the raisers 


The causes of the general and great failure of 


We know nothing of the crop north of Penn- 
sylvania, and it is almost too soon for it to be yet 
above ground. But there, every year wi'l show 
a failure, or at least what would be considered a 
great failure here. 

Mr. Prince, notwithstanding his undoubted 
great advantages at his own nursery and garden 
on Long Island, has made a large planting in Vir- 
ginia. This isa most striking evidence of the 
vast superiority of our climate for this culture; and 
a not less complete admission of Mr. Prince’s not 
confiding in his own former assertions and claims, 
in this publication, in favor of the northern 
growth. His argument, then maintained, if it 
needed any refutation, is now completely refuted 
by himself. 

The whole crop of the United States, we infer, 
cannot much exceed half of the proportion expec- 
ted to grow from the cuttings planted. Of course, 
whatever might have been the demand, fora full 
crop, must be greatly increased. 

Not many sales of trees of the growing crop 
have yet been made in Virginia. In the early part 
of the year, a contract, as large as the buyer 
chose to make, was made to deliver trees,in Greens- 
ville county, next autemn, at6} cents. Some 
other, and large contracts were made at 12}—and 
of these, one in Nottoway between two intelli- 
gent and wealthy landholders, was as late as two 
or three weeks ago. Siill later, an entire lot of 
20,000 trees were sold in this town for 15 cents 
each, not toinclude any under three feet high. 
In Richmond the following sales of growing trees 
have been made within the last week. ‘Thomas 
J. White, esq. sold all the trees, of his crop (10,- 
000 cuttings planted,) which may reach or exceed 
3 feet in height, at 25 cents. Messrs. Hill and 
Dabney sold 3000 trees, all to be as high as 4 feet 
at27 cents. Messrs. L. and R. Hill bought a lot, 
to include all of 4 feet and more, at 27} cents. No 
holders there will now take offers of less than 25 
cents the tree. 

On the 24th of June, a small lot of the roots 
and young shoots of 50 trees (being all on the 
piece of ground, now in the fourth year from the 
planting of the buds,) raised by S. D. Mor- 
ton, esq, of Petersburg, were sold by him for $5 
each. ‘The tops had been cut off at the ground 
last fall, and sold then at $10 each. As this 
is the only instance yet known of two successive 
years’ sales from precisely the same stock and 
land, we had the curiosity to have the ground ac- 
curately measured. ‘The trees occupy (partly, for 
the ground has also two rows of corn to each row 
of trees,) aspace of 20 by 60 feet, including 3 feet 








llay , 
“ve planted extensively, there has been so total 


of additional space beyond each outside row. 
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This is at the rate of 1815 trees to the acre; and 
at $15 each, the amount of cash sales for the two 
successive years’ growth, from the same roots, is 
at the rate of $27,225 per acre. This is pretty well 
for a “humbug,” (as some still call it,) of two 
years’ duration. 

We might state reports, and apparently on good 
authority, of sundry higher prices, offered and re- 
fused, or taken; but we have disregarded all ru- 
mors of prices, and all offers not accepted—as 
most of such reports are founded upon error, and 
not a few upon fraudulent intention. Judging 
however from the real transactions stated, it would 
seem that the price has been certainly and steadi- 
ly advancing to this time, and that good profits at 
any rate may be secured by every planter, whose 
loss of plants does not exceed 80 in the 100. 
Asto whether the prices have reached, or near- 
ly reached, their greatest height—or whether they 
will {as most persons suppose,) rise much higher 
before the crop is ready to be delivered—we shall 
not presume to offer an opinion. 

Since writing the above, a private letter from an 
extensive planter and dealer, in Burlington, New 
Jersey, has been shown to us by the fyiend to 
whom it was addressed, and at our rxquest, per- 
mission was given to copy the {following extract, 
which more than confirms what we had stated. 
The writer is a man who stands on the highest 
ground for sound discretion and judgment, and un- 
impeachable integrity. His facts are important. | 
To his mere opinion, the reader may attach what | 
degree of importance it may seem to deserve. 

“Burlington, N. J., 6 mo. 24th, 1839. 

‘There are very great failures in this region of 
country, but at this place they are doing better 
than in most others. My trees, [from which the 
planting was made,] were not very large, it is true, 
but they were in very good condition; and yet they 
will not give me a return of more than 6 for 1. 
Some others have as much as 8 for 1, and one of 
my friends here has more than 12 for 1. But, from 
what I can learn, I think 5 for 1, will be a large 
calculation for New Jersey and Pennsylvania. I 
have a letter /rom Hartford, from a gentleman from 
this state, in which he says the trees in Connec- 
ticut, have come up badly. I have purchased 
wbout 60,000 to be delivered in the fall; the first 
50,000, at 15 cents for three-feet trees, mature 
wood, exclusive of the roots. a}! raised from cut- | 
tings. ‘These were purchased about two weeks 
ago; they would now bring 25 cents. The last 
purchase was 10,000 in this place, which I expect 
will be very fine, at 25 cents per tree, without re- 





ference to sizes. Several sales have been made 
here at 25 cents, and one of 6000, at 30 cents. | 
The last is I think, the highest price yet obtained. | 
But | believe they will be 50 cents, before next | 
month expires.”’ 


STATE OF CROPS. 





he condition of the wheat crop in Virginia is 


not only very different in different sections of the | 
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state, but in the same and small district » ANd eypp 
on neighboring farms. Hence the impossibly , 
guessing at the general result, from Particular rp, 
ports. ‘The product of numerous crops in the tig 
water region will be reduced, by the ravages of the 
Hessian fly, and still more of the chinch-byo ,, 
less than the fourth of a fair crop ; yet other farm 
in the same counties will make an average projy» 
The relative product of the great divisions of the 
state (in general, though with many exceptions) 
is still believed to be as stated in our last number. 
that is, increasing {rom very short crops in the ti} 
water and adjacent higher counties, to better in the 
middle region, still better in the Piedmont range gf 
counties, and to very fine cropsin the great Valley, 
or region west of the Blue Ridge. | 

The corn crops are good, and afford a {inp 
prospect, except for the great danger of the chinch. 
bugs passing from the wheat to the corn fielis, 
We wish that some of our readers would furnis) 
for publication such facts as they have learned by 
observation, of the history and habits of this de. 
structive insect. Such a subject at the north would 
have engaged the pens of scores of observing ani 
suffering farmers ; here, of not one. 

Oats are very good, owing to the unusual amount 
of moist and cool weather in the latter part o 
spring. 

The crop of tobacco is remarkably good. 
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LIMING. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


It is one of the great blessings of man, that the 
discoveries and experience of past ages may be 
handed down from generation to generation, unt 
time shall make his practice in the arts, sciences 
and professions, perfect. This is what he proudly 
calls mind, his electrical part; and yet sir, in truth 
what is he? A poor thing, a “wild ass’s colt. 
We, sir, the good people of Virginia, received 
from the hands of our Heavenly Father the !a'r- 
est, the kindest portion of dear old mother earth, 
and whatis itnow? ‘Thorns and briers? Nos, 
it is gullies, sedge and poverty grass; the expe: 
rience of ages has been scoffed; and like that 
proscribed animal ef the Jews, we have rooted up 
and destroyed the pasture upon which we fed. ; 
this turning the experience and mind of past age 
to our use and benefit? Have we done better! 
other matters necessary to the civilized man, than 
that which we have done in agriculture? I feat 
not, “wise in our own conceit,” folly has. had 
mark to point at. 1 was going to show, SI; thal 
we had done in many other matters as In az 
culture, but I should trespass upon your rules ah 
space, and shall, therefore, turn my pen [0 be 
report of our crop of wheat. ‘This is good; for N° 
could it be otherwise upon land well prepared ~ 
limed? Wheat, corn, oats and grass, all a4? 
limed land, show that hitherto we have been \! 
the dark, we have literally ‘toiled all night “0 
caught no fish.” None of those, or any other ¢rl 


.s ° 7 wel 
‘can be made to fail upon limed land, if it be 
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jrained; 
of those ¢ 
curacy- . 
[have ordi 
but { hope 
suade my 


rops without incurring suspicion of inac- 
‘To make two or three times as much as 
narily made, is almost matter of alarm; 
to get through with it, and could I per- 
friends and neighbors to lime their land, 
| should think that I had lived for some purpose. 
(ue thing is inexplicably strange. [ have fine clo- 
ver: and yet fam told that this has failed both in 
ihe lime-stone and mountain country. No address 
that | can use with my neighbors, can persuade 
hem; they are far worse than ‘Thomas O’ Dedi- 
mus; for feeling or seeing will not avail me. But, 
sir, our march 1s onward; self-love, that powerful 
and controlling feeling, will make sure our success; 
for though pride may retard, interest wil ultimate- 
ly prevail. At aduture time I will give you some 
secount of the crops of my predecessor, compared 


with those now made; not for the purpose of 


boasting, for I feel that { have done but little; but 
‘oshow you that, in spite of conceit and ignorance, 
aurmarch is onward. That you will live to receive 
the homage of a grateful community, I doubt not, 
‘or you well deserve it. IME. 


P.S. I look soon for the day, when farmers will 
leave the dirty mire of party politics, and contend 
jorthe cheapest, and most sure protection of per- 
son and property. ‘This is their duty and interest; 
and they cannot be so unwise as not to see if. 
(ne-half of the effort made in party politics would 
make millions of dollars’ benefit to agriculture. 
Who can doubt therefore the ultimate — 






Fairfax county, June $rd, 1839. 























ON THE SYSTEM OF HUSBANDRY VPRACTISED 
IN LOUDOUN COUNTY, VIRGINIA. 


From the American Farmer. 
Loudon County, Jugust 12th, 1818. 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure to acknowledge 
the receipt of your’s of July, and I venture, al- 
though but an indifferent pensman, to answer your 
juerieson Loudoun husbandry. I hope you will 
excuse My manner of writing, and attend only 
to the matter which [ shall communicate, which 
wfounded on along experience in agricultural 
pursuits; and as information is all you want, I 
‘liallendeavor to answer your queries, by taking 
them collectively, and in so doing, I shall’ confine 
uyself'to stubborn facts which cannot be disproved. 

he first thing that [ shall notice, is the plough. 

€ improvement of this valuable machine, was 
the first step we took to improve our lands, we 
omerly adopted the absurd plan of shallow 
ploughing, leaving the under stratum unbroken, 
Which should have been torn up and mixed with 
“ie surlace; we have constructed our ploughs 
“sag larger and stronger than they formerly were; 

© mould-boards are all of cast iron. We sel- 
oe break up our land with less than three horses 

plough, which enables us to plough our ground 
ep. Inthe fall or early in the spring we break 
cg ground, then harrow it well witha 
With ohn oo ted harrow ; this done, checker it 
*y ne plough, leaving our rows from 3) 
ae et apart, ready fur planting. When we 
lence planting corn, we take out water and 
“Ser of paris, and after wetting the corn, then 


U 
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and I could not give you atrue description | put on as much plaster as will stick to it, and 


make the grains separate freely, and keep it in 
that state by adding water and plaster when ne- 
cessary, until we are done planting. When our 
corn gets to the usual size for harrowing, say four 
or five inches high, we hitch two horses to a har- 
row, and run once over each row, minding to 
straighten all the cornthat gets bent or covered 
up by this operation. When our corn is fit for 
thinning, we generally leave but two stalks in a 
hill; after we have done this, let our land be never 
so good, we take as much plaster as we can with 
athumb and two fingers, and drop on each hill 


of corn; should drought succeed alter we have 


done plastering, we do well to work our corn so 
as to cover the plaster, as long droughts and hot 
sun are injurious to its stimulating powers. This 
method of cultivating corn, is generally pursued 
here, and seven or eight barrels to the acre, is 
considered asaving crop, but ten or more to the 
acre is very common here. 

I have been in the habit of using plaster more 
than twenty years, and its effects on every kind 
of vegetation (sedge-grass excepted, which it di- 
minishes, ) are surprisingly great. There is no ara- 
ble and left unsown with clover seed here,—neither 
is plaster of so much benefit to land left bare of 
grass; plaster is not a manure, but a stimulus; it 
stimulates clover, and clover manures the land; 
three pecks of plaster are enough as a top dres- 
sing for clover per acre, and all kinds of small 
grain including hemp and flax, are benefited by 
the same quantity to the acre. larly in the 
spring we sow plaster on our clover pastures and 
grain fields. Oursheep are not permitted to run in 
the clover fields in the winter, and are kept out 
in the spring, until the clover is well grown—at 
this time also hogs are permitted to graze upon 
it, and if they are weil salted, they will thrive as 
long as the clover lasts. ‘The second crop injures 
stock, particularly horses, very much, by creating 
a slavering, and it is best to keep them off, and 
devote the second crop to seed, as it makes the 
best seed. We generally salt our clover hay, 
and put it under cover, not much together: mix- 
ing it with straw, answers a good purpose. In 
saving clover seed, the heads should be gathered 
quite dry, and keptin that state untilsown. Those 
who save seed for market too often heat it, which 
prevents it {rom coming up; the good or bad quality 
of clover seed, may be discovered by filling a glass 
tumbler half full of water, and dropping a few 
seed in, those that sink are good, those that swim 
are generally deprived of their vegetating powers. 
Clean seed should be sown in the following man- 
ner. Let the weather be calm (which is also ne- 
cessary for sowing plaster) and Jet the ground be 





laid off into eizht feet lands; take as much seed 
/as you can between your thumb and _ two fingers 
| for every two casts or steps, and let the casts not 
-exceed the width of the land. But we generally 
‘raise our own seed, and sow it in the chalf. 

Wheat is grown here mostly upon fallowed 
‘land, which is prepared as follows: in the months 
jof August and Setember, we turn our clover un- 
‘der uine or ten inches deep, in ten or filteen days 
alter we harrow the @round well, then sow and 
plough iv the seed with ashovel plough in eight 
‘feet lands, this method saves the trouble of staking 
off the ground ia the spring of the year, for sow- 
ing clover seed and plaster, which should be done 
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in March or April. But sowing fallow with one 
ploughing is the general practice here, we sow 
one and a half bushels of wheat on the acre. The 
average product of the wheat crops may be stated 
to be from 18 to 30 bushels to the acre; I have 
myself raised crops of wheat averaging 30 bush- 
els to the acre off of fields, which, before I used 
plaster and clover, would not bring me more than 
18 bushels. 

Manure is a grand object here, every thing ta- 
ken fromm the earth, when returned is beneficial to 
itt Mr. Madison has a more favorable opinion 
of corn-stalks than I have. Corn-stalks and buck- 
wheat straw, answer very well to fill gullies. 
When we got out our wheat we haul out the straw 
into the fields, and stack in pens on the poorest 
places of the field, and let our cattle have their 
will of it—all other coarse kinds of manure ought 
to be taken tothe field before it loses any of its 
strength and ploughed in. Where there are but 
few or no slaves our farms are small, 150 or 200 
acres is considered a good farm, one-third ought 
to left uncleared—ten or twelve acres are sufficient 
for meadow, as we mow as much clover off our 
high land as we want. 

All timothy meadows are the better of water, 
especially in the winter—throw the water over a 
bank and let it freeze no matter how deep. All 
wet land ought to be drained by ditching—if there 
is not very much water, cut your ditch two feet 
deep, and as wide, fill it half full with round stones, 
then take corn-stalks, leaves, buck-wheat straw, 
or any other trash and cover the stones, then fill 
the ditch with dirt, and it wants no more repairs. 

There are different soils here, as many as two 
or three different kinds in one field ; red land is the 
worst, and requires the most manure, the gray flint 
is the most durable. Our former mode of fencing | 
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SY 
was with split rails; but as wood grows scarce. », 
substitute stone, and that is one reason why . 
lands sellsso high. From Potomac to * ide 
{ suppose is 25 miles—from Goose creek re 
Frederick line 20 miles. On this tract of Jani; 
suppose there is stone enough to inclose it all jy 
acre fields. Our mode of putting up stone f,,.. 
is as follows. Ist, Clear away the loose earth {,,, 
feet wide, to prevent the frost from getting yp, 
it—then haul the largest stone, and put they; 
the bottom—taper it on each side till ii is ty), 
inches wide on the top, this is done by streichj), 
aline on each side, fixed to a frame like a raj, 
level four feet high, the shape of the fence. Wh, 
the fence is raised four feet high with stone, y, 
take stones that will reach across the top, aj 
place them along the distance of the rails, lay oy 
rail on each stone, then two, stakes to each rj, 
and a rider on the top; this strengthens the fey 
and prevents sheep from climbing over. 
[ remain your obedient servant, 


Rosert Russet, 
Geo. W. Jefferies, Esq. 
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OSAGE ORANGE SEEDS. 


The seeds of the Osage orange are in deman|: 
and if any of our subscribers in the west can coy. 
trive to send a few bushels of seed to some of the 
Atlantic cities for sale, we have no doubt but i: 
would be a profitable little adventure. ‘The tree 
is very hardy, and is valuable for ornament, au) 
for making live hedges, and it also furnishes goo! 
food for silk-worms ; though the latter quality wil 
be of'little use in this country, as the mulberry is 
solittle liable to suffer from spring frosts. See Far 
Reg. pp. 35, 543 and 702, vol. iui. 
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